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JEAN FRANCOIS PAITL I)E GONDI, CAR- 
DINAL DE RJgTZ. 

BORN OOTODEB, DIED 24x0 OF*AU(;UST, l()79» 

I havb: for :'omc time hesitated as to whether I should 
insert the life of the cardinal de Retz in a book pro- 
fossiiif* to treat of the biography of great statesmen, 
inasmuch as he governed no country, and never held 
any legitimate or authorised power in that land which 
he convulsed by his cabals. Nevertheless, it appears to me 
that it is i|uitc possible to be a statesman wuhotit Ijeing 
a minister ; and if to have possessed dueu^nowledge 
and great skill in all political affairs, to fave mightily 
influenced the fate of a great nation, and have ruled 
its rulers from time to time, tliough withoiu'any recog- 
nised authority, be any title to the name of a statesman, 
such a title certainly exists in tlie case of the cardinal 
de lletz. Voltaire, indeed, places liim as a i>olitician 
far above his rival Mazarin ; and it is probable that h 
De lletz ajipcared at a later |)eriod, when the state of 
society had cast greater power into the hands of tlie 
people, he w'ould cither have overthroivii the monarchy 
altogether, or would have made himself master of the 
chief authority iu the^tate. 

Jean Francois Pau^ de Gondi was born at MonU 
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mirel en Brie^ in the month of October^ l6l4<; and 
every external circumstance attending; his situation by 
birth ^ and his education in youths might have produced 
to France a man distinguished alike for influence, 
learning, ami virtue. His family, fjiough originally 
('<^rom Italy, had been long naturaliflld in France, and 
had been marked by enjoying, at diif'erent times, some 
of the highest dignities, civil and ecclesiastical, ir that 
country. llv father was general of the galleys of 
France, and one of his uncles archbishop of Paris ; so 
that in the church, to which the young l)e Hondi was 

• destined as a profession, he had the highest prospects 
of advancement and honour. At an early age he com- 
mericed his studies, and pursued tliem with great 

• diligence and vsnccess,^. acquiring with much facility a 
sufficient knowledgs- of classical literature, and that 
which is of much greater importance to every one, a 
thorough acquaintance with and comjdete mastery of 
his native language. He was instructed alst> in other 
accoinplishinents less fitted for the ecclesiastical state, 
to which he was destined from his earliest youth, ami 
became skilled in some military exercises, which only 
increased his natural inclination to an active and enter- 
prising life, ami rendered a profession which was forced 
upon him more hateful in hi> eyes. But such instrur- 
tions werev not all that he received; ami had lie been 
willing to her. “fit cither by prt\:ej)t or cxamjrlc, he might, 
in tlic irretriy ahlcycrirs of >outh, have proliterl by those 
lessons of vi^.ue and beneficence which wouM then have 
rendered the great talents which he undoubtedly possessed 
a blessing instead of a curse to his fellow-creatures. Hi*- 
studies were conducted umlerihecye of one who merited 
ami has received the naineo** saint ; hut even the instruc- 
tions of St. \'incent de Paul ami the constant (rpportunity 
of witnessing his virtue* were inetfcciiial to tame the 
wild passions, or restrain the turbulent spirit of the 
young Gondi. At an early age he commenced hi^ 
studios for th.e church, and was obliged by his parents 
to take the first steps in that pro^fssion whicli tliey 
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were resolved to force him, although, as he hinftelf 
declares, there never was a spirit less ecclesiastically 
disposed in the universe. All his efforts, however, were 
speedily turned to free himself from the restraint that 
was put upon him, and by any means tlyit suggested 
themselves to cahsc himself to be legally deprived of 
the gown wliich l^e had assumed at the commaAid of his 
father, and which he was forced by the same authority 
to retain. 

At the age of seventeen, he wrote a liistory of the 
conspiracy of Fiesco, which breathes in every line the 
daring and turbulent spirit that animated the author^ 
tliroiigh life ; and it would apjjear that he took but 
little care to hold hack from the* public eye a work 
which %\ris certainly ealndated to impede his entrance • 
into the church. He soon. hovve>^x^*inployeil more un- 
justitiabh' means to cause himself to ha stripped of the 
ahl)d\ cassock. 11 is first resource was gallantry ; and 
he set out upon a course of intrigue which well merited 
his dismissal froni the sacred profession, for which he 
helie\ed himself to be, as he really was, totally unlit. 
This was done in so jiublic a iiiaiiiier, howc^.T, that tht' 
object w'as perceived, and of course frustrated ; although 
he ciMitinued to follow, from inclination, the same liber- 
tine course in which In- Inwl commenced his career. To 
the jiriiicess de (luiinem- he remaineil atlaclied % longer 
time than to any one else ^ hnt lie lost no »‘^)portunity 
of distinguishing himself by tin- eclat ^f sonu* new 
intrigue, and might in an\ <»thei age ha succeeded 
in his purpose ; but at that period the morals of tlie 
clergy of France wen- so relaxed, that e>en the con- 
tinuance of long and systematic debauchery did not 
draw down njion hini that leprohation whicii he might 
to havi met with. His next project was t>y flight \o 
remove himself from parental authority, ami to marry 
liis cousin, mademoiselle de Scepaux, wdio was possessed 
of considerable fortune ami great personal lH*aiity. By 
his own account, the young lady, w'hose virtue seems 
to have iK-en very qu(* donabJe, willingly listened to his 
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profiosals^ and agreed to fly with him to Holland. In 
the midst of Jiis preparations for that purpose, however, 
his project was discovered, and he was forcibly removed 
from the vicinity, the funds which he had gathered 
for the purpose of flight being taken away from him by 
];iis elder brother. « 

The nfext means that he employed (o attain the same 
end, was tha,t of scandalising the church by his re- 
peated duels. The absurd and pernicious custom of 
duelling was at that time at its height in France, not 
having as yet been checked by the wholesome seve- 
trity which Richelieu afterwanls exercised towards it ; 
and J)e Retz at the age of scarcely eighteen made his 
commencement in a combat of four, in which all par- 
ities were severely wounded. The representations and 
entreaties of his f nier, however, prevented the con- 
sequences which ought to have ensued, and the young 
duellist was suffered to remain in the church. A 
second combat in which he was engaged shortly af- 
terwards did not serve any further to promote his 
view's than th(* former, although he took care to 
station witnesses himself to give information against 
him. On the third occasion he combined di*hauchery 
and ferocity together; and quarrelling wirh the count 
de Harcourt on account of madaine du ('hiitelet, his 
mistress, diallenged him at the theatre, and Auighi him 
the next tlStjtdn die iminedi>*te vicinity of Paris. He 
found, liowevbr, that it was in vain to struggle against 
his fate ; aijid .seeing an opportunity of obtaining in his 
profession distinction of a kind more calculated to 
gratify liis vanity than he had at first anticipated, he 
applied himself to study more seriously, and gained 
considerable reputation for talent and learning. 

* A disposition, naturally quick, enterprising, and dar- 
ing, together w'ith the disaj)pointment consequent upon 
being forced into a profession wliich he detested, and 
for which he was totally iinsuited, produced that sort 
of reckless and volatile frame of mind which plunged 
him continually into new difff pities, as well as led 
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him to a frequent change of pursuits and purposes. 
The distinction which he obtained by scffne polemical 
writings, in which he followed a line which Richelieu 
had begun, soon called the attention of that great mi- 
nister, who seeoied disposed to show some favour to 
the young De GoUdi. But he on his side, partly U 
would seem from caprice, but still more from the 
hatred entertained by his mistress, madam# de Guiinen^, 
towards the carrlinal, displayed a manifest neglect of 
Richelieu’s favour, excused himself on all occasions 
from going to the Palais Cardinal, and courted the en- 
mity of a man whom other people feared. That enmity/ 
however, was not a little dangerous, and was very easily 
obtained by tho.-,e who sought it. Nor was Richelieu 
long in manifesting his dislike t^ thc youthful J)e Retz.* 
This was increased by the perusa^of the conspiracy of 
Fjeseo, and was still more aggravafed by the rivalry 
between De Rotz and abhe de la Motte, a relation and 
prolegi" of tlie cardinal. Jioth had distinguished them- 
selvo:; highly at the Sorhonne, and both claimed the 
highest place at the end of the term. Finding tliat 
Richelieu interested himself for J^a Motu, De Retz 
declares himself that he sent to say he would resign 
his ])retcnsions to tlio first place, but that Richelieu 
answered with such haughtiness as to induce him to 
persevere, APhatever may lx? the trutli in^iis respect, 
certain it is that the eon^st w^as carried Ai to the vote, 
and Dc Retz obtained the honour to w j.ich he aspired 
by a majority of eighty-four voices. 

The ang<?r of Richelieu now passed all bounds, and 
showed itself so openly that all the relations and friends 
of De Retz became alarmed for his personal safety, and 
joined together to send him into Italy with^ll speed. Jlis 
first aboilc in that country w'as at Venice, but the con- 
sequences of his intrigues soon forced him to quit that 
city ; and after making a tour in Lombardy, he betook 
himself to Rome. There a new whim seized him ; and 
though he had no pretensions by nature to the character 
either of a humble c- a decent man, he forced himself 
B 3 
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to Uve with decency, and in his apparel apH demeanour 
affected a degree of humility which blinded the eyes 
of the Roman court. His suite and equipages, how- 
ever, were splendid; and although he affected to devote 
himself entifely to the study of his profession at the 
great se^t of clerical learning, he Sid not fail to find 
the means of quarrelling with the priifce de Schomberg, 
ambassador ftom the emperor, and more by the for- 
bearance of tlltt diplomatist than any thing else carried 
his point against him, much to the surprise and ad- 
miration of the papal court. On his return to Paris, 
•which happened soon after, he found his prospects in 
the church growing daily more flattering to his am- 
bition; and though he had not yet determined to tm- 
^ brace the ecclesiastir'»i profession with real zeal and 
sincerity^ he did nfft absolutely renounce it, which his 
age w’ould now have enabled hint to do without re- 
straint. 

])e Hetz now pursued in some degree the line of 
conduct which he had followed at Rome, studying the 
greater part of the day, and shunning, with some degree 
of ostentation, the gay society of the capital. His sermons 
in Paris had been already very successful, and the 
apparent reformation of his manners greatly incTcased 
his repudiation. This, howe\cr, he could not maintain 
for any gr^t length of time, as liis \ieious habits and 
libertine character werenever^to be changed ; aud, after 
endeavouring “to rival Richelieu in tli(’ favour of Marie 
de Cosse, murechale de ^leilleraye, in which he was 
unsuccessful, he laid a scheme wdth his cousin, son of 
the count de Rochepot, for the juirposc of murdering 
the minister in the chapel of the Dome, at the baptism 
of ;nademois»lie, daughter of (rasto:. duke of Orleans. 
An accidental circumstance pj evented Kicheli(‘u from 
being ])rcsent at the time and place first a]))ioiijted ; the 
ceremony was deferred, and ])ofore it look place the 
scheme of the conspiiaters had melted into air. Jt is 
hut justice, however, to De Retz to state, that he al- 
ways througlt life expressed the' greatest remorse for 
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having taken any part in this project. Had the^act 
succeeded,*’ he says, ‘‘it would, at th|/: time, have 
covered us with glory ; but I would, with all my heart, 
that I had never had any share in that enterprise." 
And he adds the remarkable words — Ancient Rome 
would have adnfired it ; but it is not in thV point that 
I admire ancient Rome." * * 

The conspiracy was never discovered during the 
life of the cardinal de Richelieu, but after his death 
it was imprudently revealed by two of the accom- 
plices, and produced an unfavourable impression in 
regard to De Retz and his friends; for as he observes 
himself, 'fhere is nothing more stupid than to 
make people believe you capable of actions which are 
reasonably to be feared." The next undertaking irk^ 
which he was engaged was less^^j^pcious, but scarcely 
less criminal, in the eyes of the gQvcrnment. This 
was the insurrection of the count de Soissons, to wliich, 
indeed, that prince was driven hy the tyranny of 
Richelieu. 1>(* Retz had always been a favourite with 
the count ; and at length when, pressed by the Spaniards 
ind tlie discontented multitude which surrounded him, 
that jirince determined to take arms against tiie govern- 
ment, the young conspirator was sent for to Sedan, 
where the count had remained ever since he had Ikeen 
driven into exile hy Richelieu. De Ret/,# on this 
occasion, appears (at leaj^t from his owT» '<ihowing) to 
have acted with more circumspection and prudence 
than usual, and in some degree dissuaded his friend 
from the dangerous step which he was about to take. 
The advice of otliers, however, prevailed ; and war being 
determined on, De Retz entered into the conspiracy w'ith 
the greatest zeal, and believed that at length he had 
found the means of delivering himself, wiilli distinction, 
from a profession which he hated. He then laid a scheme 
for getting possession of the llastille the moment that the 
insurrection broke out ; and he carried it so far forward 
by means of various prisoners who were detained there 
under an easy imprisonment, that its success seemed 
B 4 
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assured. But this was not all ; with the deep-sighted 
and cunning policy which he display^'l throughout 
life whenevCT he was called upon to stir up the people^ 
he made use of some of the most amiable persons for 
the purpose of acquiring influence with a class which is 
always most powerful in moments of popular com- 
nnotion^ ,aiid was at that time vefy extensive in the 
French capital^ where long wars, a severe and exacting 
government, the depression of commerce, and the de- 
rangement of^the finances of die state, had produced an 
immense deal of misery and destitution. The class to 
which I allude is called by l)e Retz himself the poor 
*who do not heg. And by the assistance of his aunt, 
madame de Maignclai, he contrived to form acquaintance 
with, and afford a certain degrt^ of assistance to, 
immense numbers ol* persons in that situation. Having 
assured himself of aid and co-opcration from these 
persons in any popular commotion, he returned once 
more to Sedan, and cntc'red fully into the conspiracy, 
treating with foreign enemies, and, in fact, committing 
every act which might l)c construed into treason against 
his country and his king. 

It was determined that, with the forces which were 
already in Sedan, and those which Spain was to send 
to the assistance of the count dc Soissons, a battle 
was immediately to be liazarded against the royal 
forces, wlii^h were alreatly collected to repress ihe 
threatened revolt; and He Retz returned to Paris 
with orders to raise the capital, and take possession 
of the Bastille as soon as he received the first news 
of tlie prince's success. Every thing was prepared, 
and in all probability the result would have been sucli 
as De Retz anticqiated ; but the first tidings that 
arrived showed the conspirators of the capital that the 
count had gained, as I have related elsewhere, the 
battle of the Marfde, but that he had been killed in the 
moment of victory either by some unfortunate accident 
or by the hand of an assassin. Consternation spread 
amongst the conspirators ; hut by wise precaution, and 
honourable discretion on all parts, the share which De 
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Retz and his companions in Paris had taken in the 
insurrection of Sedan was perfectly concealed^ and was 
not made known during many years. 

The failure of these schemes decided the fate"'of De 
Retz ; and givii^ up all hope of finding a favourable 
opportunity of signalising his abandonment of his pro- 
fession by some brilliant or daring action, he determined 
to follow the straight course before him, apd to struggle 
no more against his destiny. He now dedicated him- 
self entirely to the study of his profession, and affected 
a certain degree of decency of demeanour, though, 
according to his own admission, his libertine life was , 
but little changed. Possessing powerful friends, however, 
and notwithstanding his vices, friends really endowed 
with virtue and piety, his apparent reformation ob- ♦ 
tained far more than its just poliion of credit and 
applause. 7'he bishop of Lisieux, an excellent pre- 
late and sincere man, never ceased to labour, in order 
to persuade both Richelieu and the public that De Retz 
had shaken off his youthful errors. His talents no one 
doubted ; and the conversion of a protestant gentleman 
of Poitou to the catholic religion, which h*. effected 
during some disputes with a huguenot divine, raised 
hi.s character high amongst the devotees of the court. 
His object was now to secure his own succession to the 
archbishopric of Paris, wdiich was held b^lffs uncle, 
whose infirm state of body and mind hardly permitted 
him to perform the functions of his office. But an im- 
prudent siieech made by the young abbe in regard to the 
cardinal prime minister had the effect of excluding him 
from preferment during the life of Richelieu. That speech 
certainly w’as as severe as ever issued from the mouth 
of man ; and though perhaps there was so^c justice in 
the observation, its truth but added to the anger of the 
minister. In conversation with the president de Mes- 
incs the abbe de Retz remarked, that Richelieu pos- 
sessed no great quality which was not the effect or the 
cause of some great defect ; and though this was said in 
private conversation, it soon found its way, like every 
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thing else, to the ears of Richelieu. In vain the hiriiop 
of Lisieux Endeavoured to remove the ill impression 
which the cardinal entertained against De Retz. The 
conduct of the young aspirant was so continually op- 
posed, not tnly to every principle of •virtue, but, what 
^was far more heinous in Richelieu^ opinion, to all the 
measures of his tyrannical government, that De Retz 
could never Jiiope for favour, an<l might think himself 
very lucky th^t he escaped without persecution. 

The days of Richelieu, however, were now drawing 
to a close, and a better prospect of success opened before 
c the eyes of J)e Retz after the minister s death. Some 
tihort time previous, a little adventure occurred to him 
and to the famous Turenne, which shows both their 
* characters under circufastances very different from those 
in which they are Usually found. A ridiculous preju- 
dice excluded ffom all theatrical representations the 
higher clergy of France; and though both Richelieu 
and Mazarin not only witnessed but encouraged the 
efforts of the stage, yet all bishops protending to any 
great degree of piety abstained from ever visiting the 
theatre. The bishop of Lisieux, however, though 
well known as one of the most sincerely religious men 
of his age, entertained, it would seem, a great desire to 
see the yierformance of some good play ; and it being 
propose?! him to make an excursion to St. Cdoucl 
and engage some of the placers of the capital to coint* 
and represent one of the pieces of Corneille, he agreed 
willingiy, upon condition that the party were restricted 
to a few. It consisted of the ducliess of V'endome and 
her dauglitcr, 'I'urcune, Dc Retz, and three other per- 
sons. iiiit as the actors were engaged that night at the 
iiouse of tlit^cardinal at Ruel, they did not arrive early at 
(doml. This caused the c hole party to be late ere they 
returned to Paris, and it was ju«t in the grey of the 
morning that they set out. They had not gone far when 
the adventure to which I allude occurred, and it must 
be detailed in the words of De Retz himself. At 
the foot of the hill/’ he says, the carriage stopped 
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short. As 1 was at one of the doors with mademoiselle 
de Vendome, I asked the coachman why ife pulled up ; 
and he replied, with an agitated voice, ' Would you 
have me drive through all the devils that arc there 
before me ? * I •put my head out of the ifindow, but, 
being always extrAicly short-sighted, 1 sawjiothinge 
Madame de Chotsi, who was at the other door with 
Turenne, was the first in the carriage who perceived 
the cause of the coachman’s terror ; I sfey in the car- 
riage, because five or six lackeys who were behind 
were already crying 'Jesu hi aria !’ and trembling in 
every limb with fear. At the cries of madame de ‘ 
C’hoisi, Turenne jumped out of the carriage. I 
thought that it was robbers, and jumped out also ; then 
taking the swortl of one of the kckcys, I drew it, and 
went round to the other side to join ’J’urenne, whom I 
found staring fixedly at something which I did not see. 

I asked him what he was staring at, and he replied, in 
a low voice, ‘ 1 will tell you/ jiushing me at the same 
time w’ith his arm ; * but we must not frighten these 
ladies.’ 'fhey, by this time, were howling rathefr than 
crying, Voiture began an oremus. You know , perliaps, 
the sharp cries of madaiue de (’hoisi ; mademoiselle' de 
Vendorne told her beads; madame de Vt^iulome insisled 
upon confessing herself to the hisliop of Lisijpx, who 
replied, ‘ My daugliier, do not be alarmed >you are in 
the hands of God.’ The ?ount de llrion, on his knees, 
with all the lackeys, sang forth the litanies of the 
Virgin ; and all this took ]>lace, as you may imagine, at 
the same moment, and in less time than nothing. Tu- 
renne, wlio had a small sword by his side, had drawn it 
also; and after having looked forward for a little, as 1 
liave said, he turned towards me, and, wi*h tlie same 
air wherewith he would have asked for his dinner or 
begun a battle, he sai<i, ' Let us go and see these 
gentry.’ ‘ What gentry?' asked I ; and, indeed, 1 
began to imagine that every body had gone out of tlieir 
mind. He replied, ' In trutli I do believe they may be 
devils after all.’ Having now taken five or six steps 
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towards the Savonnerie, and being consequently nearer 
to the spectacle^ 1 began to perceive something that 
seemed to me a long procession of black phantoms, 
which, at first, moved me more than it had done 
Turenne. But, remembering that I had been for a long 
jime wishing to see spirits, and that I had apparently 
now found some, it made me make a quicker movement 
than was consistent with his habits, so that I took two 
or three springs forward toward the procession. The 
people at the carriage, ivho now thought wc had come 
to blows with the devils, uttered a loud cry ; but they, 
r however, were not the persons who felt the greatest 
fear. The poor barefooted Augustine s, who are called 
black Capuchins, and who were the devils of our iraa- 
• gination, were in j^rfiater fear still, seeing two men 
coming upon them'sword in hand; and one of them 
separated himself from the troop, trying, * Gentlcmen,^we 
are but poor monks, doing no ill to any body, and only 
come to bathe in the river for our lualth’s sake.’ Tu- 
renne and I returned to the carriage laughing, as you 
may imagine.” 

The death of Richelieu took place not long after this 
adventure ; but for some weeks succeeding his decease 
every thing proceeded so much in the same train that 
all men imagined, and De Ketz amongst the rest, that 
as he h*ad^urrounded the king with his own creatnres, 
the spirit of the dead minister was still destined to rule 
in the cabinet of the monarch. On being presented to 
Louis, however., by the archbishop of Paris, I)e Retz 
was received with far greater favour than he cxjiected, 
which increased daily instead of diminishing, 'i'lie 
relations and friends of De Retz now began to entertain 
serious hopgs of liis obtaining the post to which he as- 
pired ; and with much trouble they induced his uncle 
to consent to his applying for the office of coadjutor, or 
assistant, in the archbishopric of Paris. This office 
conferred great authority, and imjilied the certain ap. 
pointinent of the person who filled it to the archiepis. 
copal dignity on the decease of the incumbent. The 
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abb^^ however^ still found great difficulties at the court ; 
and most of the ministers whom Richelieu had left 
in power opposed his elevation on various accounts. 
He himself suspected the secretary of state, De Noyers, 
of aspiring to the archbishopric himself, although the 
general character bf ^hat statesman, and his extraordinary 
retreat from power not long afterwards, would* seem to* 
imply that such was not really the case. At all events, 
it is certain that a scheme was formed*for Banishing Pe 
Retz from the court, in a manner to whi^ he himself, 
it was supposed, could hardly object ; and he was nomi-- 
nated to the small but rich bisshopric of Agde, in 
Languedoc. De Retz saw his hopes in regard to the ’ 
archbishopric on the point of vanishing ; but deciding 
upon his conduct at once, with that prompt resolu- 
tion which characterised all his Actions, both good and 
had, he went to the King, and thanVjng him humbly 
for the very great favou** and honour which had been 
conferred upon him, he affected a tone of humility, 
whicli was any thing but natural to him. He repre- 
sented to the king, that such a bishopric as that of 
Agde n'f^nired, on account of its distance from the 
<*ap' ind from all sources of information arul autho- 
rity, a man of ripe years and mature judgment ; and 
he expressed his ronseiousness of incapacity to fulfil the 
.ask at his period of life, wlien he liad the greatest ne- 
cessity for good atlvice anej direction. 

Although tliis step wis hold, and the chance of prefer- 
ment thus cast away n»ight,in many instances, never have 
been regained, the king v^as not offended by the refusal 
of De Retz, and continued to give him every sign of fa- 
vour. Ry this time, however, the fatJ)er of the abbe had 
retired from the w’orld to the seclusion of a convent; and 
his influence, which was great, both from lits reputation 
for piety that was sincere, and for talents which were 
more doubtful, was lost to his son in the ambitious 
views which he enU'rtained. liut a few months elapsed 
between the death of Richelieu and that of his sove- 
reign ; Anne of Austria, to whom Louis had left the re- 
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gency, assumed the reins of government^ with a far 
more extended authority than the king had intended to 
transmit to Iter ; and^ in the first exuberance of pros- 
perity and success, she scattered round her every thing 
that the crown could bestow, with more facility than dis- 
crimination.^ The friends of l)e lletz did not lose their 
opportunity ; but finding that any filing was given to 
any body who asked it, they hastened tb demand for him 
the office of Toad^ptor. The persons who made tlie ap- 
plication wer^^nadame de Maignelai and the bishop of 
Lisieux. Nor is it a little strange that two of the most 
quiet, mild, pious, and virtuous people at that time 
*living, should unite to solicit an office, to which he was 
the least suited on earth, for a person debauched. 
^ irreligious, turbulent, and daring. 'I'he queen refused, 
without any inteir‘.on'"of denying; but she made it a 
point that the father ()f De Ketz should for once come 
from his cell, to ask the preferment for his son. 'fliis 
form was complied with, and the appointment imme- 
diately took place ; the ([ueiMi declaring that the late 
king himself had expressed bis will to that effect on the 
night before his death. Tlie papal sanction was sjieedily 
obtained, and 1)<? Ketz assumed the title and functions 
of archbishop.coadjutor of Paris. 

Delerminetl to commence his neW' career with dis- 
tinction,^ l)e Ketz resolved to surprise the people of 
Paris, unA^..'ustunied as they had been for many years 
to see their bishops in the pulpit, by preaching a 
regular course of sermons during the Advent. The 
pope’s bull arrived on the eve of All-Saints’ Day, and 
the very next morning the coadjutor appeared in the 
church of St. John, and delivered his first sermon, 
as archbisliop, to an immense concourse of persons. 
Not having <yct taken full orders, he retired soon after 
from public life, in order to prepare for tlie last 
ste}»s on entering the church ; and the state of his 
mind at this period is well worthy of being given in his 
own words : — My private occupation during this 
time was an intense and profound reflection upon the 
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manner in which 1 ought to conduct myself for tlie 
future. It was very difficult. I found the archbishopric 
of Paris degraded in the eyes of men by the meannesses 
of my uncle^ and rendered desolate in the eyes of God 
by hib negligence and incapacity. 1 foresaw infinite 
impediments in the way of its re-establisAment^ and 
1 was not so blind £ not to know that the greatest and* 
the most insurinoAntable of those impediments existed 
in myself. 1 was not ignorant of what great importance 
are correct morals to a bishop ; 1 felt, diso, that the 
scandalous disorder of those of my uncle imposed 
upon me the duty of regularity more strictly and in- 
dispensably than upon any other. 1 felt at the same 
time that 1 was not capable thereof, and that all the 
obstacles whicli conscience or honour might oppose to 
my ilissipation w'ould be but vA-y insecure barriers. 

I took tlien, after six days' reflection^ the resolution 
of doing ill designe<lly, w^hich is, without compa- 
rison, more criminal before God, but which is, with* 
out doubt, more wise before the world ; because, in 
acting tlius. one always takes ]>recautions which cover 
a part, anri liecause one avoids, by this means, the most 
tlangerous absurdity into w'hich one can fall iii our pro- 
fession, that of mixing up sin with tlevotioii.’* 

For several years after the death of Richelieu, the 
impetus winch his mighty mind had given to^ie go- 
vernment carried it forward with ease, in spitt^f all ob- 
stacles; and during that period, while iVlazarin thought 
the success of all his measures sure, and his power 
founded on a basis that could never be shaken, he pro- 
ceeded, from step to step, in a mistaken policy, calcu- 
lated to give his enemies eventually the power of injuring 
him in the most vital point. He neglected the flnances ; 
he suffered that wliich had liecoine disc>rderly*to become 
more so under his administration, and he was compelled, 
by tile consequences of tliose errors, to have recourse to 
others ; to load the people with imposts to which they had 
been unaccustomed, at a moment when the burdens, which 
were lighter by habit, were, nevertheless^ fully as heavy 
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as they could bear. During this time^ going on in a 
fancied security, he showed himself in general placable 
in disposition^ though sometimes the calm was inter- 
rupted by bursts of passion^ and occasional fits of 
haughtiness^ when any thing occurred to disappoint his 
expectations or oppose his wishes. For a considerable 
^riod Pe Ketz lived with him on terms of great appa- 
rent friendship, dining at his table once in the course of 
every week, *'and paying assiduous court to the queen- 
regent and tfle influential persons who surrounded her. 
Whether he expected greater or renewed favours from 
the court; whether he, at this time, had any hopes 
of the cardinars hat, which was demanded shortly after 
for the prince de Conti ; or whether, as he has repre- 
sented it himself, he was carried on step by step to op- 
pose the governmer.i, Without either disappointed expect- 
ations or ambitipus projects, — would require a deeper 
knowledge of the circumstances than can be now obtain- 
ed to decide with any degree of certainty. His first 
difierence with I^Iazarin and the court arose in matters 
of no great importance ; but it is not improbable that 
the influence which De Retz daily gained with the 
people of Paris excited the jealousy and suspicions of 
the cardinal, and induced him to irritate the coadjutor 
by a small species of persecution, winch was intended to 
lower Vm in the estimation of the populace, but which, 
being rented with spirit, hatl the contrary effect. 

The uncle of the young agitator, who still retained 
the archbishopric of Paris, still more jealous than 
Mazarin himself of the influence and authority of his 
nephew, did all that he could to prevent the ijiterference 
of De Retz in the management of their mutual diocese. 
But the political skill of the co’idjutor found means of 
turning to^iis own advantage even the resistance of his 
uncle; and knowing very well that the archbishop would 
not allow him to execute even the beneficial schemes 
that were both within his power and hi# will to perform, 
he affected a strong desire to produce a variety of admir- 
able changes, which, even had his uncle offered no impe- 
diment, it would have been impossible to carry through in 
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the State of the government^ the country^ and the man- 
nei^^f the times. He thus acquired a grq^t degree of 
credit with all classes for purposes that he never seri. 
ously entertained ; but in one instance in which he 
undoubtedly did intend to produce a very frreat reform 
amongst the clcrgjr gf the diocese^ he was opposed and 
frustrated by the united efforts of his uncle «nd the* 
court. Of the multitude of priests existii^ in Paris^ a 
very large proportion were equally ignoran\ incapable^ 
and vicious. With their vices De Retz dare3 not meddle^ 
knowing that he was too liable to censure on the same 
score liimself ; but with their ignorance and incapacity 
he was free to deal ; and he erected a sort of court in 
the diocese^ consisting of canons, curates, and monks, to 
examine the competence of the different priests, and to 
divide them into three different* classes ; first, those 
who were fully equal to their functions i secondly, those 
who were for the time incapable, but might be rendered 
competent to the task by study and instruction ; and, 
thirdly, those who were altogether unfit, and whose mind 
and character afforded no probability of any sufficient 
improvement. The first class w'ere to be left in the 
exercise of their functions ; the second were to be placed 
in seminaries for their farther instruction ; and the 
third were <lestined to be kept in houses of retirement, 
under strict, but not severe, discipline. As thii^under- 
taking was likely to prove ^ery expensive, Di^Iietz ap- 
]died for assistance to the rich of the diocese ; and the 
general advantage being evident to every one, large sums 
were eagerly subscribed for the execution of the plan. 

The influence and authority thus obtained by Dc Retz 
was sufficient to call down the opposition of Mazarin ; 
and the archbishop, who had been absent, was recalled 
to Paris, and easily persuaded to forbid th^ execution 
of a scheme which had not originated with himself. 
The coadjutor very evidently perceived by what hand 
the iiripedimeiitsuwere raised, and a fund of evil feelings 
towards Mazarin was generated in his heart, which did 
not cease to exist and to increase to the last day of his 
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life. Various occasions for mutual contest and opposi- 
tion presented themselves to De Ketz and Mazarin 
during the assembly of the clergy which was held in 
1645 ; but the coadjutor^ in all those instances^ with 
the most skilful sagacity, fought the battles of tlie 
^clergy against the court, and thus^ assured himself of 
one of ^the most powerful bodies in the realm to fall 
back upon ip time of need. 

About the^same period, envoys from Poland arrived 
at the court of France, for the purpose of concluding 
the already arranged marriage between the king of the 
r former country with a princess of the house of Nevers ; 
and a Polish bishop was sent to perform the ceremony. 
Mazarin, little acquainted with the rights and customs 
of the French church, inconsiderately despatched an order 
to the coadjutor to nave the church of Notre Dame pre- 
pared on a certain day for the marriage. It was the 
privilege, it would seem, of the archbishops of Paris 
to perform all great ceremonies which took place in their 
metropolitan church themselves, and never to yield the 
execution of these functions to any but the cardinals of 
the royal family. De Retz accordingly instantly pro- 
ceeded with a deputation from the chapter to Fontaine- 
bleau, where the court then was ; and, after some very 
violent discussions with the minister, he drove Mazarin 
and thtf'mieen to have recourse to art ; and, after affect- 
ing to be moved by the rcp*‘esentation of De Retz and 
the chapter, they sent him back to Paris, to wait till 
the matter had been fully considered by the court. 
Despatching a messenger immediately to the weak arch- 
bishop, who was then at Angers, they easily pro- 
cured his authority for the act which his nephew 
had oppo^d. But De Retz was resolved not to 
be bafiled ; and he induced the chapter to exert 
their privileges, and to reply, when a fresh order 
for preparing the church arrived, that the archbishop 
might dispose of the nave of the church, for that he 
was entitled to do ; but that the choir belonged to the 
members of the chapter, and that they would give it up 
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for no ceremony that was not performed by, their arch- 
bishop or his coadjutor. Mazarin^ angr^and indig- 
nant, declared that, since such was the case, the marriage 
should take place in the chapel of the Palais Royal, of 
which, he asserted, the grand almoner was the bishop : 
but this was a doctrine that De Retz would not tolerate ;• 
and he notified to the future queen of Poland,*that, if 
the ceremony were performed in the manner proposed, 
he should be obliged to declare the marriajfe null. He 
pointed out, however, that the only way to obviate th6 
difficulty would be for the marriage reaUy to take place 
in the Palais Royal, but for the Polish bishop to come to 
him in order to receive a written permission to celebrate 
it in that place. This was accordingly done ; and De 
Retz obtained a triumph over IVI^zarin and the court, 
which produced no benefit to himself, and was never 
forgiven either by the minister or the regent. 

Having thus incurred the enmity of the two most 
powerful persons in the realm, he hastened to add a third 
to the number, and to quarrel with the weak duke of 
Orleans, who held the high office of lieutenant-general 
under the regent. The cause was still less than that which 
had already created a division between himself and Ma- 
zarin; but De Retz was endowed with a sort of irritable 
vanity, which made him apprehend serious consequences 
from the slightest abandonment of any of thosj^ Ceremo- 
nial rights which, as coadjvrfor, he believed himself to 
possess. Having determined upon hearing vespers at 
Notre Dame on Easter day, the duke of Orleans sent 
forward some of his guards. Their officer found the foot- 
cloth of the coadjutor placed next to the chair of die 
archbishop ; and, believing that to be the proper seat of 
the duke of Orleans, he removed it from th^ spot, and 
placed that of the duke in its stead. De Retz pretended 
that, without any personal pride in the business, it 
might become a precedent of great importance if the 
coadjutor suffered liis seat to be separated from that of 
the archbishop ; and, waiting for the duke at the door 
of the church, he represented to him his view of the 
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case ; upon which the duke good-humouredly ordered 
their placei^o be changed^ and suffered the coadjutor 
to sit above him. 

Thus passed the matter for that day: but the 
friends of the duke of Orleans easi^ persuaded him 
^hat he had suffered himself to be grossly insulted 
by De *Tletz ; and, being irritated to a great degree, 
he vowed that he would force the coadjutor to go 
to Notre Dapie on the following Sunday, and sit below 
him. On his application to the queen, she sent for 
Dc Retz, and directed him to make the reparation which 
, the duke demanded, tie, of course, refused ; and she 
then made him confer with Mazarin, who used every 
means to persuade him to comply. The eloquence 
of the cardinal, had effect ; and, finding that mild 
means were unsuccessful, he assumed a tone of authority 
and reprehension. This gave Do Retz the opportunity 
of retaliating, which he did with interest ; and, some 
one having represented to him that the duke would very 
likely use force to compel his submission, he had the 
folly to arm a great number of persons in order to 
resist, and prepared to make the metropolitan church 
the scene of such ])itiful contentions. 

The famous Condo, however, then duke d'En- 
ghein, now took part in the affair ; and, siding with 
De R^4 declared that he would not suffer him 
to be ill-treated. His fatfier, the prince of Condo, 
became alarmed for fear of a rupture between him 
and tlic duke of (Orleans, and proceeded to reason 
with the coadjutor, whose house he found filled with 
armed men. Dc Retz was probably by this time 
ashamed of the whole proceeding, and glad to find any 
reasonable jneans of withdrawing from it decently. Ac- 
cordingly, with some courteous speeches, he offered the 
prince de Condo, without giving up his right in Notre 
Dame, to go to the duke of Orleans, and to assure him that 
what he had done did not proceed from the slightest want 
^f respect, but that it had been forced upon him in 
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order to preserve the rules of the church. This was ac- 
cordingly done ; and the duke of Orleans^ plaoable^ irreso- 
lute, timid, himself through life but a creature in the 
hands of others, received the excuse in good part, and the 
affair passed off without any more serious cqpsequences. 

All these things, jiowever, made their impression : at 
the court Dc Ret^ was looked upon with an c^^il eye ; 
but the clergy, and especially the clergy jf Paris, re- 
garded him as a defender of the rights and privileges 
of the church ; and in losing the favours of the queen 
he gained that of the people. After having thus 
menaced and intimidated the court, he thought he had 
acquired a sufficient degree of consideration to show it 
a certain sort of patronage ; and, at the close of the 
assembly of the clergy, he led tlie party which voted a 
a large gratuitous donation to the king, and, in a ha. 
rangue which he made upon the occasion, endeavoured 
to do away, in some measure, with the ill opinion 
which he knew the regent and the minister entertained 
of his views and proceedings. 

IT]) to this period in the existence of l)e Retz we have 
very little information concerning him, except that 
which he himself has afforded ; and we are obliged to 
make the actions of his after-life serve the purpose of a 
key to interpret his own showing in regard to the years 
of his youth, AVe iiow’ come, however, to an^poch in 
French history wdieii the^ multitude of memoirs and 
narrations concerning the great events of the time fur- 
nish us with a cornincnt upon the ])urposes and character 
of the coadjutor ; and, while his own wTitings afford an 
extraordinary picture of his mind and his political in- 
trigues, we are enabled to correct his misstatements, and 
penetrate* his disguises, by the accounts of others, not 
less prejudiced and deceitful, perhaps, iiT regard to 
themselves, but more clear-sighted and candid when 
they speak of their fellow-actors on the scene of the 
Fronde. In the early part of 1()47, the impetus which 
had been so far given to all the movements of govern- 
ment by the energy of Richelieu had so far declined, 
M C 3 
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that the farther progress of the state was left entirely to 
the efforts af those under whose direction it now was ; 
and^ at the same time, the accumulation of impediments 
which they had gathered together on the way every day 
rendered it^ advance more difficult, and required greater 
skill and vigour in tliose who noiv guided it. That 
*8kill ami vigour did not exist ; the Ij^urdens were every 
day becomi^ heavier ; the people began to murmur 
openly ; andeven those who did not do so felt the spirit 
of discontent not less than those who expressed it. 

At length, in the month of August, the parliament was 
induced to raise its voice in opposition to the minister ; 
and the whole feebleness of the government was felt in 
a moment. The queen regent and her council en- 
deavoured to maintain the authority they possessed ; 
and, with tlie usual vacillating unsteadiness of weakness, 
went from violence to concession, and from gentleness 
to severity, losing at every struggle, like a fish caught 
in a net, some portion of that strength which they ex- 
erted to set themselves free. The part which the co- 
adjutor played in all this business was such as might be 
expected from his character. He represents himself as 
sincerely friendly towards the court, and endeavouring 
to do all that he could to prevent the ministers from 
resorting to those severe measures, which would irritate 
the peofle in the first instance, and which they had not 
strength carry through |ill that irritation had sub- 
sided ; and he seems to cast great blame upon Mazarin 
for regarding him with suspicion when his intentions 
were loyal and good. He passes over, apparently for 
the purpose of making this statement appear the more 
just and accurate, all mention of his transactions with 
the parliament till a much later period. But we find 
from the memoirs of Claude Jcli. one of the canons of 
Notre Hame, that he had a very great share in all 
the proceedings of the parliament during its very first 
opposition to the court ; and the canon, moreover, 
insinuates, though he does not distinctly state it, that 
many of the most obnoxious measures were attri- 
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butable to the advice of De Retz. He endeavoured 
as far as possible^ however^ to keep up a fair appearance 
with the court; and his unde once more quitting 
Paris^ he made frequent reports to the queen and Ma« 
zarin of the state and condition of the people. At the 
same time^ he a^eqjbed every disposition to tranquillise 
the popular mind,: but he acknowledges himself that he 
foresaw from a very early period that^the disputes 
between the court and the parliament must end in an 
open collision^ and that that collision would produce 
those scenes of turbulence and disorder in which he 
took a pleasure^ and in which he thought himself cal. 
culated to shine. To this he adds^ that, such being his ' 
full conviction, he took care to preserve his popularity ; 
and for that purpose distributed amongst the people, in , 
die space of live months, 3(>,odb crowns, upon various 
pretences. Such is his own statemenyt ; and,, perhaps, 
the suspicion would not be unwarrantable if, from these 
admissions, the immediate result of his actions, and his 
general character, we were to conceive that he took any 
unapparent means that suggested themselves to insure 
and hasten forward those convulsions from which he 
proposed to benefit. At all events, it is certain that his 
representations to the court, and his admonitions to the 
people, tended to nothing but to irritate both parties ; 
and at length matters arrived at that poin4 when an 
immediate contest hetweqp the ministers afid the par- 
liament became inevitable. 

At this period, as if to hurry forward Mazarin 
and the queen into some rash act, the victory of 
Lens was obtained by the great Conde ; and the joy 
which spread through the court party was dispro- 
portionate and extraordinary : although it undoubU 
edly gave them some accession of importance, it did not 
by any means afford that degree of vigour which was 
necessary to crush the vast power of the parliament. 
Mazarin, however, conceived that surprise might do 
much, and determined to exert his whole strength at 
this favourable moment. 

A c 4 
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On the day of St. Louis^ the whole court being, 
assembled in the Jesuits' churchy De Retz preached 
an eloquent sermon, containing an eulqgy of the saint, 
and offering very good instructions to the young 
monarch, was one of his auditors. For some 
time before, Mazarin had varied (^‘n his conduct to- 
wards tlfe ‘ coadjutor, sometimes treating his warnings 
and advice wjth contempt and irony ; sometimes listen- 
ing to them with apparent content and gratitude ; some- 
times soothing and Mattering ; sometimes insulting and 
reproaching a man whom he had certainly just cause 
^ botli to hate and fear. Pe Retz was not one to be de- 
ceived by the flattery of an enemy, nor to be led from 
his purpose either by smooth words or fallacious hopes. 

I. But it would seem that tlie re^d intentions of the 
court were concealed fiom him with sufficient skill to 
prevent his having any direct suspicion as to what was 
about to take place. The only open measure which the 
court proceeded to take upon the battle of Lens, was 
the ordering a Te Deum to be sung in celebration thereof 
in the church of Notre Dame ; and on the day ap- 
pointed the streets, as usual, were lined with troops 
while the king and royal family proceeded to the 
cathedral. De Retz, as a matter of course, performed 
the ceremony, which took place in all tranquillity ; anil, 
the Te being over, the court and congregation 

retired from the church, wlijle the archbisliop c(>adju- 
lor passed into the sacristy to disrobe. This we learn 
from other authority than that of J)c Retz himself; 
and his own assertion, that he had suffered himself to be 
deceived by the court in this instance, is thus con- 
firmed. Scarcely had he been there, however, a moment, 
when some persons coming in with great darm, informed 
him that three members of the parliament who had 
the most distinguished themselves: by their opposition 
to the court had just been arrested while the Tv Deum 
was being performed. These were the president, Blanc- 
mesnil, Charton, and one of the counsellors, named 
Broussel : the arrest of the two former persons had 
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. been executed without the slightest difficulty^ and with- 
out producing any commotion ; but Brouasel, an old 
man, highly popular with the lower classes of Paris, 
lived in a part of the city near which all the boatmen 
i|nd market peopj^e daily assembled ; and old nurse 
throwing up the window, called to the multitude to 
assemble and defjver her master. A tumulf imme- 
diately took place ; but, before a sufficient juimber were 
collected to offer any successful resistance ^ the guards, 
the prisoner was out of the city, and some way upon 
the road to S^dan. 

This disappointment served in no degree to allay 
the rising tumult : ihousando ipon thousands were 
gathered together ; the stre< .s, being thronged with 
people who had L -eked to the king and royal 
family pass to the cathedral, offered the ready mate- 
rials for popular commotion ; and, by the time the 
news had reached Dc Retz, the populace were run- 
ning vo arms, wdtii the rallying cry of Liberty and 
Broussel !” He instantly went forth as he w^as, in his 
episcopal col ?s, and proceedeil toward the Palais Royal, 
whither the mob waste* ’’ng. He found an Mnmense 
, tilling dl the sticets, screaming and crying for 
,'.1 ; ami the 'noment he appeared he was sur- 

ronn y the nijl*^itude, from whom he was only able 
to ire' by uring them that he waj^oing to 

th- r :cen .(> ask that righ ^ight instantly be done them. 
On the itont Wuf ii ^t with the marechal Meilleraye 
with a bod) the guards, assailed by the multitude 
WM'th stones anti abuse , and that officer accompanied 
him 10 the palvi’c in order to represent to tlie queen the 
real state of the city at the moment. 

On arriving at the palace, neither the general nor the 
bishop could obtain credence for their statement ; and 
though the people were shouting before the gates, the 
queen, who was perfectly incapable of fear, would not be 
convinced that there w^as any danger. By this time, how- 
ever, the populace were beginning to seize upon arms ; 
and the arrival of several other persons who had passed 
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through the crowd confirmed the statement of the coad- 
jutor^ who ws then sent out with Meilleraye to endeavour 
to persuade the people that justice would be done them 
if they dispersed. Meilleraye, a hasty and imprudent 
man, having understood that the queen was determined 
to set Broussel at liberty, putting Jiimself at the head 
of the light horse of the guard, advapced rapidly upon 
the people, q^ying, Long live the king ! Liberty for 
Broussel !” -The people, however, did not attend to 
what he sai^ but merely saw that he advanced upon 
them with the soldiers, and with his sword drawn in his 
hand ; and, running to arms on every side, they attacked 
the marechal and the small body of troops by whom he 
Was surrounded. Meilleraye losing patience, and in 
some degree forced to^defend himself, shot one of the 
ringleaders on the spot with a pistol, which, of course, 
added to the fciry of the people. J)e Retz hurried 
forward to appease the tumult ; and for a moment his 
appearance in his archiepiscopal robes seemed to have 
produced some effect. Fresh bodies, however, came 
up to join the mob, and the coadjutor being on foot, 
he was soon lost sight of in the crowd ; w'hile a rapid 
discharge of fire-arms was poured upon Meilleraye and 
his soldiers, many of whom were wounded, as well as one 
of the pages of De Retz himself. The next moment, 
the blowrgf a stone above the ear brought the coadjutor to 
the ground; and, as he was^ising, one of the insurgents 
put a musquet to his head as if to shoot him. With 
ready presence of mind, however, De Retz exclaimed, 
Ah, wretched man ! if thy father were to see thee 
now' !” The man instantly turned away the gun, and, 
gazing intently at the man who claimed to be so inti- 
mate a friend of his father, but whom his father had 
never seen, perceived that it was the archbishop coa4- 
jutor, and contrived to make the fact of his presence 
known to that body of the mob with whom he himself 
had arrived. 

De Retz now regained his influence with the 
people ; and, while he occupied them around him- 
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self, the mar^chal de Meilleraye effected his retreat to 
the Palais Royal. De Retz then, gathering the people 
round him, led them towards the markets, where he 
harangued them for a considerable length of time, and 
at length persuaded them to put down theis arms. He 
next proceeded to the Palais Royal himself, followed hy 
thirty or forty thousand people, still determftied that 
the prisoners should be set free, but no Jonger armed 
against the royal authority. Again, accon:g)anied by the 
marechal de Meilleraye, he entered the presence of the 
queen, and endeavoured to persuade her to satisfy the 
demands of the people, informing her, at the same time, , 
that they had laid down their arms, confiding in her 
justice and clemency. The court, however, by this 
very news became reassured, '{'he queen, after giving 
way to a burst of anger, turned the representations of 
De Retz into ridicule, and dismissed him, saying, ** Go, 
sir, go and rest yourself ; you have worked hard.” He 
accordingly retired, and turned his steps towards his 
own dwelling, saying what he could to appease the 
people us he went ; and, on returning home, was so 
exhausted, that, we are told by one of those that was 
near him at the time, he was obliged to be supported 
into his own apartment by two of the assistant clergy. 

The crowd entirely dispersed, all tumult ceased, and 
Paris returned to a state of quiet and tranquiUjiy, which, 
in all probability, did not ^uit the views^of the coadjutor. 
This was his first essay in popular commotions; 
and it appears that his desire merely was to increase 
his importance with the court by keeping it in a state 
of continual apprehension, without exciting the people 
to any acts of violence or bloodshed. In the course of 
that day be had found how difficult a jnachine to 
manage is a mob, and how hard to rule it while it is 
kept together. He now felt how difficult it is to prevent 
it from dispersing when the momentary excitement is 
past. From hour to hour, during the evening, several 
of his friends and confidants came from the palace to 
the lesser archbishopric, bearing him information that 
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the streets of Paris were quite abandoned by the 
multitude who had so lately threatened the city with 
pillage ; and that he himself had become an object of 
ridicule and vituperation to the court. He says himself 
that he bore^all this without being shaken in his resolu- 
tion of not exciting the people to a^y farther sedition ; 
but at Idigth Argenteuil^ who had bpen engaged with 
him in the cqpspiracy of the count de Soissons^ arrived 
with a messaf^ from the marechal de Meilleraye, begging 
him to provide for his own safety as fast as possible^ 
for that he would certainly be arrested the next day. 

. He added^ that the courts finding every thing quiet, and 
the tumult appeased, had determined to f^ollow up 
their first stroke vigorously ; to send him to Quimper 
Corentin, to despatch old Hroussel under a guard to 
Havre, and, at daybredlc, to make the chancellor proceed 
in form to interdict the meetings of the parliament, and 
to exile it to Montargis. 

The friends who were round De Retz now fancied that 
he was utterly ruined ; that, having Jet the first impres. 
sion caused by Broussel’s arrest pass away, he could no 
longer hope for any support from the people ; and that 
he, as well as the parliament, was at the mercy of the court. 
But it was now that the preparations which De Hetz had 
been making for many a month — w'e might say for seve- 
ral years**^ began to take effect. After some considera. 
tion, he arranged all his plains, and told his friends, who 
apprehended so much for him, and for themselves, not 
to be alarmed on such slight causes. At that time 
Paris was divided into quarters, over each of which a 
colonel, chosen from amongst the citizens, was in- 
vested with a certain degree of authority ; and, at the 
same time^a quantity of the old arms which had been 
employed at the time of the League, and during the 
siege of Paris, by Henry IV., were still in the hands of the 
people. A number of the higher classes of citizens, who 
then, we must remember, formed a completely distinct 
order from the nobility, had been gained by the subtle 
and insinuating De Retz ; and amongst these several 
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of the colonels of the quarters were ready to obey the 
orders of their turbulent archbishop in iny extreme 
to which he might lead or the court might drive 
them. Miron^ colonel of the quarter of Saint Germain 
r Auxerrois^ wa% immediately sent for by the coadjutor^ 
and with him and some others the whole plan for tl)p 
commotions of the following day were arranged upon 
a regular system. Miron undertook to find a large body 
of ihe influential burghers^ who would^ be ready to 
resist any attempt against the parliament or the co- 
adjutor ; and De Retz directed him to station consider, 
able groups of respectable men from place to place^ in , 
those parts of the city which were likely to become the 
scenes of action ; while the whole of the inferior persons 
were kept within, but prepai^d to issue forth at a 
moment’s notice. The respectability of these citizens* 
appearance, they well knew, could afl^rd no excuse to 
the soldiery for dispersing them as rabble ; and, at 
the same time, their influence with the people was 
sufficient to prevent any commotion taking place till 
the exact moment when it could be excited w^ith ad- 
vantage. Four hundred of the citizens v\ere thus 
posted before daybreak ; and Dc Retz stationed a num- 
ber of his friends, with what followers they could 
collect, at different important points, for the purpose of 
directing the mob, and impeding the operating of the 
royal troops ; while, at the same time, directions for 
forming barricades, in order to defend the streets, were 
given to tlie most capable persons of the party, upon 
the plan df those which had l)een raised against 
Henry III. in the time of the League. 

Early in the morning, the manoeuvres of both parties 
began : various officers on horseback were seej^, reconnoi- 
tring the groups of burghers ; and shortly afterwards the 
chancellor himself set out in state, for the purpose of in- 
terdicting the parliament. At first, his carriage was only 
attacked by a few boys ; but, while he was proceeding 
towards the courts of justice, messengers were sent ofi* 
to take the commands of De Retz in regard to the 
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farther proceedings of the insurgents. Those com- 
mands Tvere issued in a moment^ and executed with 
equal promtitude. Without an instant’s delay^ the 
whole of the lower classes were armed: children of 
five years old were seen with daggers jn their hands ; 
women with infants in their arras joined the mob ; and 
in less than two hours 200 barricacVes closed up the 
streets^ rendq^-ed the manrauvres of the cavalry imprac- 
ticable^ and ^dbrded impediments to the operations of 
infantry^ which would have required a far greater force 
than the queen possessed in Paris to have overcome. In 
, the mean tirae^ the chancellor had been attacked, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, as 1 have detailed elsewhere; 
and the court, somewhat too late, became pursuaded 
» that the tumults on ^\e arbitrary arrest of Broussel 
were not brought to an end on the same day that gave 
them birth. Under these circumstances, the queen sent 
a messenger to De Retz, beseeching him to come to her 
immediately, and to endeavour to allay the disturbances, 
which she more than suspected he had caused. The 
coadjutor, however, with many expressions of sorrow 
and respect, declared that it was impossible to do so ; 
and begged the messenger to assure the queen, that he 
had so greatly lost his influence with the people, from 
his efforts in her favour during the preceding day, 
that he had himself narrowly escaped that morning, 
when he had been casually qbliged to show himself in 
the streets. The messenger, who had heard, as he 
came along, continual shouts of Long live the co- 
adjutor ! ” was not to be persuaded that he was as 
much without authority as he pretended ; nor did De 
Retz wish to persuade him that he was so : suffering 
him to se^ that he merely asserted it as an excuse, 
coupling it with many professions of loyalty and de- 
votion to the queen. The favourites of the two last 
centuries little knew," he says, what they were about, 
when they reduced the duties which kings owe their 
subjects to a mere form ; for there are many conjunc- 
tures may arise in consequence, wherein the people 
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will reduce to a mere forrn^ also^ the obedience that they 
owe to their kings.” • 

While the chancellor, insulted and attacked, barely 
escaped with life, and the people took measures for de- 
fending themselves against the soldiery, the* parliament 
assembled, and, aft«r issuing a number of decrees con- 
demnatory of the conduct which the queen and h%r coun- 
cil had pursued in the arrests of the precedii^ day^ passed 
a resolution for going in a body to demand ^e liberation 
of the prisoners. This determination was executed at 
once. The members were received with vast acclamations, 
and conducted through the various barriers to the Palais • 
Royal. With their transactions there we have little to 
do, inasmuch as De Retz took no part tlierein ; and it 
may be sufficient to say, that, a^ter having been once 
sent away by the queen, they were turned back by the 
people, and, after much contestation, cbtained an order 
for the liberation of the prisoners. The barricades 
were immediately razed ; and, as soon as the lettre de 
cachet for the liberation of Broussel W’as executed, the 
people returned to tranquillity. 

The next morning De Retz was sent for to the 
palace ; and, though the queen was well aware that 
to his instigations and arrangements was owing 
the tumult just passed, and though he was perfectly 
convinced that she was not ignorant of tlie^act, she 
did not fail to endeavour tq conciliate him by every ex- 
pression of esteem and consideration ; wdiile Mazarin, 
on his part, carried his hypocritical admiration of, and 
confidence in, the coadjutor to the pitch of gross ab- 
surdity. De Retz retired, perfectly convinced iliat, as 
far as the court was concerned, he stood in a more dan- 
gerous position than ever ; and that no opportunity 
would be lost of crushing him entirely. It is possible, 
indeed, that, could De Retz have contented himself with 
honours, distinction, rank, and even power, he might 
have wrung from the court, at that moment, almost any 
concessions that he thought fit to demand : but it was 
not in his nature to sacrifice die post of leader of a 
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facdou for any consideration whatsoever ; and he feared 
that anythii% which he demanded or obtained from the 
court might be used as the means of diminishing his 
influence with the people. 

« There aue circumstances in which^ with great wari- 
ness and overpowering mpudence^ aemagogues may 
make dke of the multitude merely as the means 
of obtaining* wealthy influence^ and honours for them, 
selves; and« if they continue insatiable^ making 
fresb complaints^ and new demands^ as soon as former 
ones are heard and gratified^ they may continue to main- 
• tain their influence with tlic people^ while they plunder 
the court : hut they must never he satisfied ; for the 
moment they do so they lose the link of connection 
between tliem and th^ populace. J)e Retz certainly 
neither wanted the impudence or the cunning to pursue 
this plan ; but it may be doubted whether tlie circum- 
stances of those times would have admitted its adoption. 
He kept aloof, therefore^ from the court; though he 
endeavoured to retard the rapid proceedings of the 
parliament^ which hurried on events that De Retz 
judged might be more profitably delayed. His more 
politic schemes, however, were greatly embarrassed by 
those with whom he had to act, whose minds, unac- 
customed to contemplate, hike his, scenes of turbulence 
and intHlpic, were afraid of the name of faction and 
conspiracy ; and on th^t account very often did^ rashly 
and hastily, much more violent actions than liis good 
sense and calm calculating judgment would have per- 
mitted, had he been listened to: he remarks upon 
this state of things himself, that in a pauy it is more 
difficult to agree with those who belong to it, than to 
act againsy; those who are opposed to it. It appears 
cleai;, however, that he himself went into the imprudent 
step of holding some communication with tlie Spaniards, 
which, had it transpired at the time it took place, would 
undoubtedly have dissolved the faction which he used 
such pains to form ; and would have left him, very 
nearly unsupported, to the just indignation of the court. 
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So long as he relied solely upin his fellow-countrymen, 
the mdtitude of serious evils and grievances that then 
existed always gave a reasonable motive for strong op- 
position to those who . unshed to perpetuate them, a 
stepping-stone foi ambition to rise to its piivate object, 
and a fair pretence for faction to pursue the i^urposes 
of party : but the least communion with the declared and 
open enemies of the country poisoned tbe Whole stream 
of action, and at once stamped that as tieason which 
otherwise, though, very likely, deserving to be marked 
as turbulence, might have passed current with many for 
the pure gold of patriotism. However, as we have said, 
the parliament hurried forward, followed exaction by 
exaction, and grasped with one hand while it received 
with the other. This is almost always the consequence 
of forced concessions, whether just or unjust ; and the 
consequence again of this very effect iS to produce in 
the body yielding a renewed spirit of resistance, which 
generally ends in a serious concussion before the two 
powers acting lose their impetus and sink again into 
tranquillity. 

After the first triumph of the parliament, that body 
continued, as we have said, to exact, and the court in 
its weakness to grant ; till at length, losing patience, 
the regent carried off the young king from Paris, and 
left the factious citizens of the capital withoulaany ex- 
planation of her purposes, w clear knowledge of the 
extent of her power. The first news of the evasion of 
the court spread dismay amongst the Parisians and the 
parliament: they knew not what measures the queen 
was about to take ; they knew not on what forces she 
had to rely, and imagination in the vagueness of un- 
certainty magnified all the dangers of a straiif^* and un- 
expected position. For a short time every thing was 
given up for lost, but De lletz found means to reani- 
mate the sinking courage of the parliament, and drive 
the most moderate members thereof with a rebound to 
the other extreme. Decree after decree of the most 
violent character was issued by that body, for the pur- 
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pose of inducing the queen to return to Paris. De*- 
liberations ^ere held in order to expel Mazarin from 
the councils of the regent^ by the revival of an old law, 
which excluded all foreigners from holding any high 
office in th^ state; and I>e lletz worked incessantly to 
detach {rom the court and bring ovSr to the parliament 
many of those persons whose real interests should have 
attached thAn strongly to die royal cause. In the 
mean time, tke queen had caused Chavigni and several 
other persons to be arrested; but the vigorous measures 
of the parliament, the absence of a large body of troops 
on the frontiers of Flanders, tlie irresolution of the 
duke of Orleans, and the defection of the prince de 
Conde, obliged the queen and her minisUTs to make 
concessions, and to briog back the king to Paris. 

The fresh triumjdi which the parliament had gained of 
course did not tind to weaken its demands ; but the va- 
cation having succeeded, gave the court a moment of 
tranquillity, which was soon to be succeeded hy new 
troubles. No sooner had the bodies composing the par- 
liament re-assembled than their attacks upon the court 
began again ; and after innumerable contestations, which 
would be tedious to recapitulate, the queen once more 
fled secretly to Saint (rermain, and prepared by force 
of arms to put a stop to the encroachments daily made 
upon thS royal authority. The situation of all parties 
was very critical ; for at that moment no one could tell 
who were friends and who were enemies. A great body 
of the leading men of France were still iji doubt 
whether they should join the party of the parliamenr 
or of the court ; and for some time before the (le])arture 
of the queen the most active intrigues had lieeri going 
on for the purpose of detaching different nobles of 
great influence from their ad)e:rencc to the regent, and 
of bringing them over to the opposing faction. During 
this time De Retz had of course not been inactive ; and 
although his efforts had been vain to gain tlie great 
Conde, he had made siire of that prince’s brother, to- 
gether with the dukes of Bouillon, Longue\il!e, Roche- 
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foucault, Beaufort^ Noirmoutier^ Elbeuf, and others^ 
together with the mari^chal de la Mothe^ and several 
experienced officers. The sudden departure of the king, 
however^ in some degree took the malecontents by sur. 
prise; and Cond^having carried off with hinfhis brother^ 
the prince de Conti* of whom De Retz resolved^to make 
the nominal head* of their party, had very nearly de- 
ranged all his schemes, by depriving thft parliament 
and the people of the countenance of a prince of the 
blood royal. 

A good deal of timidity marked the first proceedings 
of the parliament, and various circumstances tended to 
increase the apprehensions of the faction and the cou. 
rage of the court. The duke of Longueville, instead 
of coming direct from Normant^ to Paris as he had 
promised, turned aside to St. Germain ; the mar^- 
dial de la IVIothe, who was personally Attached to that 
prince, seemed to hesitate ; the duke of Bouillon, who 
was famous for extricating himself from difficulties, 
l)egan to consider whether the time for retreating from 
a dangerous situation had not arrived ; and any new 
misfortune would have dissipated the faction entirely, 
esiiecially after a lettre de cachet had been received by 
the parliament exiling its members to Montargis. All 
seemed lost ; and had not Mazarin pursued the very 
course which De lletz wished him to follow/She party 
which the coadjutor had* formed with so much care 
would have been entirely at an end in four-and- twenty 
hours. The parliament, reduced to a state of terror 
and uncertainty, endeavoured, by the means of persons 
attached to its body , to ascertain what conditions the court 
was willing to grant. The regent, supported by the 
prince de Condt^ replied in terms of un mitigated se- 
verity, and the faction, driven to despair, resolved to 
resist at all hazards. 1'he prince de Conti soon after 
made his escape from St. Germain, as well as the duke 
de Longueville, and rejoined the party in Paris ; Roche- 
foucault arrived soon after from the south, and the co- 
adjutor saw himself ere long only embarrassed with 
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the multitu^ of his great supporters^ and the multitude 
of their different claims and interests. A contest of 
some importance took place between the duke d'Elbeuf 
and the prince de Conti for the command of the army 
which the Parisians were now raising tbr their defence ; 
hut thi^was at length settled by tne skill and perse- 
verance of the coadjutor^ though not without great dif- 
ficulty and (fknger ; and the war of Paris commenced 
in form. Dl Iletz, in his Memoirs, gives a series of 
portraits, representing all the principal persons engaged 
on both sides ; full of wit and discrimination, though 
touched with the spirit of party, and with the strong and 
vehement prejudice, which -was an extrordinary part in 
his own character, and which led him to attribute to 
those opposed to him ^ot only actions which they had 
never committed, but natural defects which they did 
not possess. Tliese portraits, however, afford too im- 
portant a picture of his own mind to be omitted in the 
history of his life. 

The Queen,” he says, had more than any body 
I ever knew, of that sort of wit which was requisite 
not to appear foolish to those who did not know her : 
she had more sharpness than haughtiness, more haugh- 
tiness than dignity, more manner than matter, more 
carelessness of expense than liberality, more liberality than 
int8restec^.iess, more intercstcdness than disinterested- 
ness, more attachment thafl passion, more harshness 
than pride, a memory more tenacious of injuries than 
of benefits, more the intention of piety than piety itself, 
more obstinacy than firmness, more of incapacity than 
of all the rest I have named. 

The duke of Oilcans had, with the exception of 
courage, ifH that was necessary to make an honest man ; 
but as he had none of those qualities, without excep- 
tion, that distinguish a great man,, he found nothing in 
himself which could supply or even sustain his weak- 
ness. As that weakness reigned in his heart in the form 
of fear, and in his mind in the form of irresolution, it 
sprang forth through the whole course of his life. lie 
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entered into all great affairs^ because he had not strength 
to resist those who dragged him thereunto for their 
own interests ; but he never got out of them without 
shame^ because he had not the courage to carry them 
through. This shadow deadened from hit youth up- 
wards all those gay*and lively colours in his cj^aractes^ 
which would naturally have shone forth from a bright 
and enlightened mind^ from an amiable clfterfulness of 
Repositions from excellent intentionSs fiom complete 
Rsinterestednesss and from extraordinary easiness of 
temper. 

The prince of Conde was bom a generals which has 
only happened to hims to Cbbsat, and to Spinola ; he 
equalled the firsts and surpassed the second. His in- 
trepidity was one of the least traits of his character. 
Nature had made his mind as great as his heart : for. 
tune by placing him in warlike timess** has given full 
scope to the second ; births or rather education in a 
family attached and submissive to the governments gave 
but too narrow limits to the first. No pains were taken 
to inspire into him early those great and general max- 
ims which produce and form the spirit of continuitys 
and he had no time to seize them for himself, because 
he has been pre-occupied ever since his youth by a 
torrent of great affairs, and by the habit of success. 
This defect has caused him to do occasional cits of in- 
justices though his soul is* the least perverted in the 
world. It is also the reason why with the heart of an 
Alexander he has not been free from failings any more 
tlian him ; why with great discernment he has fallen 
into many acts of Imprudence ; why with all the qua. 
lities of Francis of Guise he has not served the state, 
on various occasions, as he ought to have xerved it; 
and with all those of Henry of Guise, he has not car- 
ried faction to the point to which he might have 
pushed it He has not been able to use all his high 
qualities : it is a defect, but it is a rare, and it is a 
fine one. 

The duke of Longueville, together with the high 
D 3 
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name of Or|fans^ possessed Tivacity, profusion, libera- 
lity, a sense of justice, courage and elevation ; and yet 
he never rose above mediocrity, because he had always 
ideas which were infinitely above his capacity. With 
capacity an& great designs one is nevar reckoned worth 
Rothingi; when one does not act up\o them, one is not 
reckoned worth much ; and it is this which produces 
mediocrity. * 

The dulfii de Beaufort had not even tlie conception of 
great affairs : he had nothing but the intention thereof. 
He had heard his faction of The Importants talk of such 
' things, and he had retained a little of their jargon ; and 
that, with a number of expressions which he had copied 
faithfully from madame dc Vendome, formed altoge- 
ther a language whiclf would have disfigured the good 
sense of Cato. His own understanding was narrow and 
heavy, and the more so, because it was obscured by pre- 
sumption. He fancied himself dexterous, which made 
him appear artificial, because one soon found out that 
he had not enough talent for that purpose. He was 
personally courageous, more than is usual with a 
braggadocio, which he was in every thing without ex- 
ception ; and never more falsely, than in matters of 
gallantry. He spoke, he thought, like the mob, of 
which he was the idol for some time. 

“ The^uke d'Elbeuf was brave, solely, because it is 
impossible for a prince of the house of Lorraine to be 
otherwise. He had as much wit as a man can have who 
possesses a great deal of art and very little good sense : 
it was the most fiowery nonsense in the world. He was 
the first prince whose poverty ever degraded him ; and 
perhaps never man in this world had less the art of 
making llknself pitied in his distress. Affluence did 
not seem to elevate bis character ; and if even he had 
attained to wealth, it would have been envied him as a 
partisan, so much did beggary seem natural to him. 

The duke de Bouillon was of tried courage, and of 
profound sense. 1 am persuaded, by what 1 have seen of 
his conduct, that the people did wrong to his reputation 
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not do too much honour to his abilities ^n believing 
him capable of all the great things which he did 
not do. 4 

‘^Monsieur de^urenne possessed from hi»youth every 
good quality^ and he acquired every great one at a veqr 
early age. He iioanted none but those of whicfi he was 
not aware. He had almost all the virtues by nature^ but 
he never had the glitter of any. People Jaiave believed 
him more capable of being at the head of an army than 
of a party, and 1 believe it also ; because he was not 
naturally enterprising ; and yet who knows ? He had • 
always, and in every thing, certain obscurities which 
were never cleared up except in important moments ; 
but then, they have always been cleared up to his 
honour. 

** Marshal la Mothe had a great deaCt of courage ; he 
was a general of the second cla«s, but he was not a 
man of much sense. He had much gentleness and easi- 
ness in private life : he was very useless in a faction, 
because he was very convenient. 

I almost forgot the prince de Conti, which is a good 
sign for the head of a party. 1 do not know that 1 can 
better depict him to you than by saying, that this 
head of a party w'as nothing but a cipher, which only 
multiplied itself, because he was a prince of^he blood. 
So much for his public character. Touching his private 
character, ill nature did for him, what irresolution did 
for the duke of Orleans, — inundating all his other qua- 
lities, which after all were but mediocre, and all strewn 
with weaknesses. 

There has always been something incomprehensible 
in the duke de Rochefoucault : he chose tOt»ming1e in 
intrigues from his very infancy, and that at a time 
when he did not feel at all those petty interests which 
have never been his foible, and when he did not know 
those great interests which, in another sense, have never 
been his forte. He has never been found capable of 
gny great affair, and 1 do not know why ; because he 
D 4 
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had qualities which, in any other man, would have 
supplied thtf place of those which he had not. His 
views were not sufficiently extensive, and he did not 
even see, in one group, all jthat was within his sight : 
but his good sense, extremely good im speculative mat- 
ers, joined to his gentleness, and 4iis insinuating and 
easy mtaners, which were admirable, ought to have 
made up more than it did for his want of penetration. 
He always cjjsplayed an habitual irresolution, but 1 do 
not even know to what to attribute that irresolution ; 
it could not proceed from the richness of his imagina- 
tion, which in him was any thing but quick. 1 cannot 
attribute it to weakness of judgment, because, although 
that quality was not very remarkable in action, he ne- 
ver thdess had a great ^nd of good sense. We see the 
effects of this irresolution, though we do not know the 
cause. He never showed himself a great warrior, al- 
though he was very much of a soldier. He has never 
been of himself a good courtier, though he had every 
inclination in the world to be so. He has never been a 
good party man, although he was all his life engaged in 
factions. That air of basbfulness and timidity, which 
he possesses in private life, was, in public, changed into 
an air of apology. He always fancied that he had need 
of one ; and that, joined to his maxims, which do not 
display sufficient faith in virtue, and to his practice, 
which was always to get out of great affairs with as 
much impatience as he had got in, makes me believe, 
that he would have done better to have examined him- 
self and reduced his ambition to pass, as he might well 
have done, for the most polished courtier, and the most 
worthy man in private life, who had appeared in his 
century."^ 

Such are some of the characters which De Retz 
draws of the personages who hourished in the wars of 
the Fronde ; and these very portraits themselves afford 
no bad insight into the character of the man who drew 
them. In comparing them with those which have been 
left by Clarendon, of the men who figured in the bloc^y 
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-civil wars of England^ we shall find^ that they want that 
clear and vigorous firmness, that regular Irrangement^ 
and that accurate detail which distinguish the pictures 
of the historian of the great rebellion. There is a 
greater affectation of point, but there is mere vivacity, 
more penetration, itnd occasionally a keenness of dia- 
crimination, which may surpass, in some respS^ Cla. 
rendon himself. At the same time, whil% the style of 
the one was careful and precise, the stylwof the other 
was, like his life, lax, irregular, and often obscure. 

With such materials for a civil war, with a weak 
court, and a minister very ignorant of the character of 
the French people, events were hurried forward rapidly 
in the course that De Retz desired. He himself raised 
a regiment for the service of the parliament, and in 
eight day^ an army was organised sufficient, as it turned 
out, to maintain Paris against all the forces of the king. 
In the midst of these proceedings against the court, 
however, De Retz took care to do one or two of those 
actions which, while they did not in any degree injure 
the reputation he had gained with the people, were sure 
to reilound to his credit afterwards with all parties. 
Henrietta, the unhappy queen of England, a pensioner 
on the bounty of the court of France, even before the 
queen quitted Paris, had been so completely neglected 
in the embarrassments of the state, that her Slaughter, 
afterwards duchess of Orleans, had been obliged to re- 
main in bed during a whole day for the ivant of firing 
to keep their apartments warm during the month of 
January. De Retz, who was a witness to the fact, in. 
stantly relieved her temporary distress ; and, after the 
flight of the court to Saint Germain, he prevailed on the 
parliament to send the exiled queen of Englaixl 40,000 
livres, adding to his speech upon the occasion many a se. 
vere and biting invective against Mazarinand that French 
council, who could suffer the daughter of tlieir noblest 
king to remain in a state of the lowest misery, in the 
very palace under the roof of which she was bom. 
His indignation aeems to have been sincere, and not 
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assumed for the political purpose to which it contri- 
buted for/ long after^ when Mazarin was dead^ the 
coadjutor continued to speak upon the subject in the 
same spirit, adding the following keen and just observ- 
ations: — We are horror-struck, in» reading of base- 
ness less monstrous tlian this; aAl the little feeling 
which f have found excited in most aminds, by the re- 
cital of tbis^act, has caused me to make a thousand 
times this reflection, t/tat mm are, without comparison, 
more affected by examples from the past than from their 
own times. We accustom ourselves easily to all that 
we see ; and 1 believe 1 have sometimes said to you, 
that 1 am not sure whether the consulate of the horse of 
Caligula (had we witnessed it,) would have so much 
surprised us as we iiaw imagine that it would have 
done,” • 

The flight of^thc queen had been so rapid, and her 
precautions so few, that she had left the Bastille with- 
out any other guard than four.and-twenty soldiers ; and 
it w’as consequently taken within three days after 
Paris was declared to be in a state of siege. The 
ladies of the capital placed themselves in the neighbour- 
ing gardens, to see the short cannonade that was kept 
up upon that celebrated prison; and De Retz, who 
was thoroughly acquainted wdth all the follies and 
weaknesl^s of his lei low-citizens, took care to employ 
this spirit on the part of the fair dames of the capita), 
in order to encourage and excite the enthusiasm of the 
people and of the soldiery. All idea of danger or 
difliculty was covered by a veil of laughter and raillery. 
The disgraceful defeat of the regiment of De Retz him- 
self, who was titular bishop of Corinth, was called 
the first af the Corinthians ; the killed died with a joke 
upon their lips, and the wounded filled the hospitals 
with epigrams. With the great body of the Parisians 
and the Frondeurs, this proceeded from their national 
character, and from natural lightness of disposition ; 
but l>e Retz had, evidently, political views both in the 
pieces of stage effect which he caused to be played off 
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before the people of Pari8> by the mirtli and careless^ 
ness which he encouraged amidst scenes of bloodshed 
and anarchy, and by the profusion of satirical and 
libellous pamphlets, songs, epigrams, and jests, concern- 
ing Mazarin and^he queen, which under Itis direction 
were daily poured forth upon the city of Parjs. • 
In the first instance, the war seemed likely to assume 
a more fierce and sanguinary character? the queen 
declared that, as the Parisians were rebels, she would 
treat them as such ; and a comet of the coadjutor’s 
regiment having been taken and carried to Saint Ger- 
main, she ordered his head to he struck off as a traitor. 
De Retz, however, having obtained information of the 
fact, gave notice, that reprisals would be unceremo- 
niously used ; and, as the coun# d’Olonne was at that 
time a prisoner in the hands of the Parisians, the de- 
capitation of the cornet was put off, Snd he was sub- 
sequently exchanged for another who had been taken 
by the Fronde. After that period, no such sangui- 
nary thoughts were entertained, and, with wise for- 
bearance, all parties restrained the effusion of blood 
to the field where they met in arms. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted, that if ever the bloody laws 
which have been framed for the sjwjcies of crime 
called high treason were justified in execution, such 
was the case at the present moment. HowevS specious 
were the pretences of the* parliament, however great 
were the errors of the court, it is an indisputable fact, 
that every one who was levying war against the crown 
was actuated by motives of private interest, and that 
their insurrection was stamped as treason by the utter 
selfishness of all concerned in it. Nor was this all ; 
scarcely had the war l»egun, when one of the fiist steps of 
the insurgents was to call in the aid of Spain, at that 
very moment at war with France; and, whilst the 
parliament refused to admit a herald from the king, a 
dq)uty from that hostile power was received with high 
honour, and listened to, seated and covered, at the bar 
of the bouse. To obtain the admission of this deputy 
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bad been a matter of no slight difficulty^ and required 
all De Retz's powers of intrigue ; and as he had to 
play his part against his fellow insurgents^ each of 
whom ^eg^ded the other with suspicion^ his manoeuvres 
were- rentW/ed the more complicated^ especially as he 
iB^ared {o give too great preponderdhce to the influence 
of the duke of Bouillon^ whose interasts had long been 
linked witli \hat of Spain ; and who by the assistance 
of Spanish tioops might have rendered himself master 
of the capital. 

In the mean time, however, De Retz, eager to dis- 
tinguish himself as a warrior, took pleasure in command* 
ing the regiment he had raised; and an opportunity 
soon occurred for all the Parisian generals to show 
tlieir feebleness and incapacity. The small town of 
Cfaarenton, which commanded the rivers Marne and 
Seine, had been keized by the Parisians at the beginning 
of the war ; and a strong garrison under the command 
of the marquis de Clanleu seemed to secure it against 
attack. The importance of this post soon struck the 
great Cond^ ; and he proceeded, with that skill and 
decision for which he was famous, to make his dis- 
positions for snatching it from the hands of the insur. 
gents. The duke of Chatillon, with a chosen body of 
troops, was ordered to attack Clanleu early in the 
moming^while the prince of Cond^? himself, with a 
small corps of observation/ occupied the heights of 
St. Mande, in order to keep the Parisian forces in 
check during the proceedings against Charenton. The 
attack was commenced ; and though Clanleu and his 
troops defended themselves with the greatest bravery, 
the former being killed after refusing quarter at the 
last extnamity, the royalist forces made themselves 
masters of Charenton. In the mean while, 30,000 men, 
headed by all the Parisian generals, and accompanied 
by De Retz himself, anned and on horseback, pro. 
ceeded to reconnoitre the position of Cond^, but npt 
liking the appearance of that general's forces, they re- 
treat^ to the gates of the city, without striking one 
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strolce, either to relieve Charenton or to av^ge the fall 
of the gallant officer they there lost. 

The account of this burlesque expedition^ as pven by 
the prince de Conti^ the generalissimo on the occasion^ is 
too curious to be offiitted. ‘^Having held a coulfdlof war/* 
he said^ addressing tfie parliament^ to know whether w6 
should give battle* or not^ it was resolved unanimously 
not to do sOy and not to hazard the lives of a great 
number of infantr]^, composed of the burgffers of Paris^ 
who )iad gone out under arms, and whose courage and 
resolution we cannot sufficiently praise — for fear of 
making their wives and children cry ! if we should 
have met with the loss of some of them, which, indeed, 
would have been inevitable.” If De Retz, however, did 
not prove himself a good generaf, never did man show 
hiifiself a more skilful politician in his ^management of 
the parliament, and of the people who surrounded him. 
This was especially displayed in the transactions with 
Spain, to which wo have just referred. Had De Retz, as 
an individual, received the Spanish envoy, he would have 
placed himself in a worse position with regard to the 
court than any of the other leaders of the insurrection. 
Had he suffered the duke of Bouillon, whoso connection 
with Spain was already well known, to receive the envoy, 
he would have given that prince a degree jf power 
which never could have been snatched from lifc hands 
again : but by inducing tht parliament to receive the 
messenger he implicated all parties in the same trans- 
action ; and although no advantage was derived at tlie 
time to tiie general cause of the insurgents, De Retz 
thus opened for himself an opportunity of treating with 
Spain whenever he liked, without incurring any in- 
dividual responsibility. * 

In a body composed, like that of the insurgents of 
Paris, of a multitude of eager aftd selfish people, keen 
and cunning in pursuit of their own private interests, 
but not sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive the neces- 
sity of often sacrificing their particular schemes to 
the general security, it was of course a very difficult 
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matter to i|}duce them to act in a united manner upon 
any subject whatsoever. The whole life of De Retz at 
tftiis time was, in consequence, one series of efforts to 
lash on upon the path which he wished them to pursue 
all the discontented spirits which went straggling away 
at every step in pursuit of their owft objects. His most 
difficult task, however, was with the parliament ; the 
wiser and rOore disinterested members of which were 
labouring alA?ady to bring about a reconciliation with 
the court. Negotiations were opened and carried on 
with a considerable degree of success, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of the leaders of the faction to put a 
stop to them ; but He Retz had at length recourse to a 
plan he had followed often with success, and took 
measures to raise up tfie peo})lc against the authority of 
the parliament, not for the purpose of overthrowing 
that body, but with a view to direct its movements 
according to his own desires. The conferences between 
the deputies from the parliament and the representatives 
of the court were lield at the little village of Ruel, and 
every time the deputies returned, they were assailerl by 
the hissings and bootings of the people, were called 
friends of Mazarin, and betrayers of the cause they 
pretended to support. A report was industriously cir- 
culated, that the leaders of the moderate jiarty had sold 
thcrnselfes to the regent ; and l>e Retz took care that 
a faction should be excited* in the j>arliamcrit itself, to 
embarrass all the negotiations with excessive demands, 
frequent tergiversation, and language calculated rather 
to irritate old grievances than to restore tranquillity. 

Nevertheless the deputies, who had luckily been ciioscn 
in the first instance on account of their probity, their 
ccurage^nd their wisdom, pursued their pur])Ose with 
firmness, and, step by step, advanced to an accommoda- 
tion with the court. In order to preserve their influence 
with the people, the generals of tlie insurgent army had 
affected a great degree of disinterestedness, and publicly 
declared, in all their s])ceches, that as soon as the par- 
liament WMs satisfied, they, on their part, were ready to 
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lay down their arms^ having gained all that l^ey desired; 
but when the deputies of the parliament found that to 
their instigations were owing all the difficulties that 
obstructed the negotiation^ they took advantage of these 
hypocritical speeches to drop all mention of fhe generals 
in the conferences/and to demand nothing frpm the 
court for their interest or security. Frightened at 
these demonstrations^ the greater part of tde insurrec. 
tionary leaders imagined that they were '•about to be 
made the sacrifice ; and^ assuming a menacing attitude 
towards all parties, they fortified themselves in a strong 
position, threatening to call the Spaniards to their assist* 
ance, and to set the regent and the capital at de- 
fiance. in the mean time, the treaty between the court 
and the parliament had been csdried to an advanced 
point ; and both the queen's council and the deputies 
became alarmed at the demonstrations of the people and 
the generals. In the parliament itself a majority was 
obtained, for revoking the powers which had been 
granted to the deputies ; and not a moment was to be 
lost by those wdiose purpose was to restore peace to 
the country. Under these circumstances, after a long 
and animated discussion, in ivhich the de]>uties from 
the parliament showed a degree of courage and dis- 
interestedness, which but too feiv exhibited tlirough 
the whole course of tlie proceedings, a treaty nff peace 
was signed at Ruel, liy whiifii the parliament obtained 
very little, except a general amnesty, and sacrificed a 
great deal. This treaty was signed by Mazarin himself ; 
and the fact of the deputies having treated with that 
obnoxious minister rendered the majority of tlie par- 
liament and the leaders of tlic Fronde but the more 
furious against those who had conducted the Negotia- 
tion. 

The president Mole and the rest of the deputies pre- 
sented themselves on the l.^lth of March, l6’49, before 
the other members of the jmrliament, in order to give 
an account of the negotiation which they had just 
terminated, and a scene of confusion and tumult en- 
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sued, such ^ Paris had seldom witnessed. The courts 
of justice were invaded by the populace ; the two parties 
raged furiously in the parliament itself ; and while the 
difierent members expressed their determination to -dis- 
avow the a6t of the deputation, the people clamoured 
loudly for the blood of those who,*they said, had sold 
their country to Mazarin. De Retz would lead one to 
believe that* he was guiltless of the tumult which took 
place on thii^occasion ; but his own ^account suffers to 
appear a number of manceuvres which do not leave him 
by any means blameless. It was one of his favourite 
axioms, however, that a civil war is one of those 
complicated diseases, in which the remedies given for 
the cure of one symptom very often aggravate three or 
four others.” It is Vonderful hovf often we shelter 
ourselves from the responsibility of our actions under 
any general maxim which affords us an excuse for 
believing that the evil result was more our misfortune 
than our fault. The scene which took place when the 
deputies made their report may be as well recapitulated, 
nearly in the wwds of l)e Retz himself ; especially as 
this is amongst one of the most interesting and agitated 
periods of his life, displaying, in the most prominent 
point of view, that prompt and ready genius for scuing 
upon all opportunities, parrying all blows, and, by th<! 
mighty •mastery of mind, changing the evils of any 
position into advantages, wddeh constitutes his historical 
title to the name of statesman. 

Before the deputies entered to give an account of 
their proceedings the parliament had been consider- 
ably agitated, both by natural expectation and by the 
rumours and insinuations whicli the le^^d^::•s of the 
faction ^lad not scrupled to throw t)ut for tliat pur- 
pose. De Retz and his f>iends iiad arranged the 
w'hole plan of their proceedinge the night before ; but 
some fresh information which Lad reached the duke 
d'EIbeuf had exasperated him to such a pitch that, 
forgetting all previous determinations, he instantly as- 
sailed the first president by a demand, couched in rude 
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kngnBge^ as to whether he had dared to /orget the 
interests of the generals in tihe conferences at Rtiel. 
The' president heard him calmly^ and^ as his only reply^ 
was about to read the report of adl that had tak^ 
place. He was nof suffered^ however^ to proc&d ; for no 
sooner had he mentiolied the word peace^ than his voice' 
was overwhelmed hy a confused noise^ the whole com- 
pany crying out, that there was no peace*; that the 
powers of the deputies had been revoked ; tlfat they had 
abandoned shamefully both the generals and those mem- 
bers of the parliament who had joined in the decree of 
union. As soon as his voice could be heard, the prince 
of Conti expressed in a mild tone, which was but the 
more likely to irritate his hearers, the astonishment he 
felt, that the deputies should hav§ concluded a treaty 
without himself and the other generals. ^The president 
]\{pli^ replied, that the generals had always protested 
tliey had no other interests than that of the parliament; 
and, moreover, that they might have sent deputies them, 
selves to the conference if they had liked. To this 
reasonable answer the duke of Bouillon replied hy one 
of those vague but irritating announcements which, 
without bearing in the slightest degree upon the argu- 
ment, exasperate the partisans of the speaker, by giving 
an exaggerated idea of his own conviction uj^n the 
subject. “ Since the deputies, he said, “ had^greed 
that Mazarin should remain'* prime ministt'r, the only 
favour he had to demand of the parliament was to obtain 
for him a passport, for the purpose of enabling him to quit 
the country in security.” Mole endeavoured to show him 
that his individual interests had been taken care of; but 
he, with tliat interested affectation of disinterestedness 
which so strongly diaraclerised his party, declared that 
he would in no degree separate himself from the other 
generals. Thereupon the noise and confusion recom- 
menced Avith tenfold violence. The president De Mes- 
mes, overwhelmed wdth invectives for having suffered 
Mazarin to sign the treaty, trembled like an aspen leaf ; 
the duke of Beaufort and marshal dc la Mothe grew 
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excited by^the tumult, and were carried beyond all the 
resolutions which they had formed ; and the first, put- 
ting his hand upon his sword, vowed, with a bombastic 
air, that it should never be drawn for Mazarin. “ Thus, ” 
says De Retz, you see that 1 was *right, when 1 said 
•to mqpsieur de Bouillon, that, in fhe agitation of men’s 
minds on the return of the deputies) we should not be 
able to answer for any thing, from one quarter of an 
hour to another. I ought to have added, that we sliould 
not be able to answer for ourselves.” 

The president de Coigneux then rose to propose that 
die deputies should be sent back again to secure the 
interest of the generals and to amend some of the arti- 
cles of the treaty, and the president de Bellievre stood up 
to second him ; but heither the one nor the other could 
make themselves heard, in consequence of a fresh tumult 
in the outer hall, the noise of which made itself heard 
in the chamber where the parliament was assembled. At 
that moment, the usher who kept the doors entered, pale 
and trembling, and announced that the crowd demanded 
to see the duke de Beaufort, who went forth, harangued 
the people, and contrived to pacify them for the time. 
No sooner had he returned, however, than the tumult 
recommenced, and the president De Novion having 
gone out to see what was the matter, was instantly en- 
countesJjd by Du Boisle, a ruined advocate, who ad- 
vanced upon him at the « head of a crowd of peojde, 
armed for the most part with poniards. Du Boisle, 
marching up to De Novion, demanded the treaty 
of peace, in order, he said, to have the signature of 
Mazarin burnt in the Place de Grove hy the hands 
of the common executioner. He further demanded, 
tliat ifi^he deputies had signed the peace with their own 
consent, they should be hanged ; and that if they had 
been forced to do so, their act should be disavowed. 

I he president De Novion, though a good deal embar. 
rassed, contrived to extricate himself from the difficulty 
in which he was plunged witli some degree of dexterity ; 
representing to Du Boisle, that they could not burn the 
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signature of Mazarin without burning that of the duke 
of Orleans also^ who was in some degree a favourite of 
the people, but that they were upon the very point of 
sending back the deputies to have the treaty amended. 
He was thus enabled to escape from the poplilace, and 
return to the hall &f the parliament: but still the* 
tumult continued ; and nothing was heard but shouts and 
imprecations, while every moment it was to* be appre- 
hended that the dodrs would be forced op^h, and the 
deputies murdered in the midst of the hall. The 
first president,” says I)e Retz, showed a most extra- 
ordinary degree of intrepidity. Although he saw him- 
self the object of all the popular fury, one could not 
perceive the slightest change on his countenance, which 
displayed nothing but unshaken ^firmness and almost 
supernatural presence of mind; which is something 
even greater than firmness itself. He counted the 
votes with the same tranquillity which he would have 
done on any ordinary occasion ; he pronounced in the 
same tone the decree formed upon the proposal of the 
presidents He Coigneux and Bellievre, which decree 
declared that the deputies should return to Kuel to treat 
farther concerning the pretensions and interests of the 
generals, and all others attached to the faction ; and should 
insure that cardinal Mazarin should not sign th^ treaty 
about to be made upon this bead, as well as ufon all 
others which should be again’ subjected to negotiation.” 

The parliament had now sat from seven in the morn- 
ing till five in the afternoon, and the tumult instead of 
diminishing was increasing every moment; but no sooner 
was the decree pronounced than Mole the president 
rose and quitted the chair, preparing to break up the 
assembly for that day. No one of any party wiiJtin the 
hall could conceal from themselves that the life of the 
president, and that of every one who had signed the treaty 
of peace, was in imminent danger from the fury of the 
enraged populace without ; and even those wdio were most 
opposed to him in ])olitical opinions, struck with the 
magnanimity which he displayed in such trying circum- 
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stances, hjpiied forward to prevent his issuing forth 
into the great hall, which was crowded with people 
thirsting for his blood. De Retz and several others 
besought him to go out by one of the side doors, and 
thus avoid' encountering the multitude. But he replied, 

Ths court never conceals itself ; Vnd if I were certain 
of ^rishing, I would never commit <80 base an action, 
which, moreover, would serve no purpose but to give 
greater boMness to the seditious. * They would soon 
find me in my house if they believed that I feared them 
here.” 

De Retz besought him at all events to wait till he 
had endeavoured to calm the people ; but, justly imagin- 
ing that the tumult was in a great degree owing to the 
insinuations of the Coadjutor, he replied, with a con- 
temptuous smile, M'ell, my good lord, well ! Pray 
give them the word." Dc Retz then went forth ; and 
after having for some time harangued the people on the 
necessity of order and tranquillity, he came back, 
hoping that a free passage would l)e opened for the 
parliament, which now began to move forth in proces- 
sion, with the president at its head. A thousand acts 
of violence, however, took place, which had nearly ended 
in bloodshed. One of the mob aimed a gun at the 
head of the duke de Bouillon, taking him for Mazarin ; 
and another applied a pistol to the temples of the first 
president. Mole, however, did not even bend his liead, 
but looking the man in the face, said calmly, When 
you have killed me, 1 shall ivant nothing but six feet of 
earth," and walked on with the same slow but firm 
step as l)efore. His intrepidity overawed the j»eople, 
and they suflered him to pass ; while De Retz and his 
compsiffions certainly did all that they could to allay the 
tumult they had contributed ^o occasion. It is true, as 
we have before said, that the coadjutor denies having had 
any share therein, and declares tl'.at the president sus- 
pected him falsely ; but in describing the events of the 
very morning in which those occurrences took place, he 
acknowledges that he had taken pains to disseminate 
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amongst the people all the most odious articles of the 
treaty of peace, and all the circumstances connected with 
the signature of cardinal Mazarin. 

The tumult of that morning, however, having ceased, 
the two or three days that immediately!^ followed 
were passed in grAt tranquillity, and the deputiei^ 
returned to the court in order to reform the** treaty 
which had been so lately signed. In the mean while 
the generals and leaders of the Fronde themselves were 
in a state of much agitation and difficulty regarding the 
steps they ought to pursue. De Retz was of opinion, 
that while they bad the parliament so completely at 
their command, and the people both of the capital and 
of the provinces showed themselves disposed to support 
them in any measures, howevea daring, they should 
demand of the court a general treaty of pacification, in 
which Spain itself should be included^ and it is not 
by any means improbable that this bold measure would 
have been succesFful, had it bt'cn adopted when first 
Iiroposed. The duke of Bouillon, however, and various 
other nioinl)ers of the Fronde hesitated, till it was too 
late ; and when about to put it in execution received 
the disastrous intelligence that the army of Turcnne, 
wliich was sup])Osed to be advancing to support the 
party of the Fronde, had abandoned their leader as a 
single man, and gone over to the court. whole 

faction, however, was by <ihis time deeply implicated 
with S})ain; and a new Spanish envoy, Don Gabriel 
of Toledo, intrusted with much higher powers than the 
former, resided habitually amongst them, and was present 
at almost all their conferences. 

The differences of opinion which existed between 
De Retz and his colleagues were now very great; and it 
became evident that the scramble for security or advan- 
tages, which always takes place on the breaking up of a 
faction, vras now beginning in the party of the Fronde ; 
so that De Retz, whose principal view was to maintain 
his power, by keeping the party united, had no very 
easy part to His embarrassment was greatly in- 
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creased by a letter which he received from two of his 
agents at tffe court of the Spanish archduke. By this he 
perceived .that either by money, promises, or civilities, 
his two a^nts had been completely gained over to the 
Spanish interests; and while they* laboured hard in 
^their despatch to show him, that he was wrong in look- 
ing uf)on the Spanish court with any^degree of suspicion, 
they informed him that the Spanish army was actually 
advancing Awards Paris. The picture which he gives 
of the state of his party at this moment is interesting, 
though, of course, some allowance must be made for 
prejudice. “ On looking round me, I beheld,” he says, 
the parliament less dispose<l than ever to engage in 
war, on account of the desertion of the army of Tu- 
renne: I saw the deputies at Ruel rendered bolder 
than at first, by tlie success of their prevarication: I 
saw the peoplb of Paris as well disposed to bring in 
the archduke as they would have Ijeen to receive the 
<luke of Orleans: I saw that that foreign prince, with 
his chaplet always in his hand, and Fuensaldanes with 
his money, would in eight days have more power in 
the capital than the whole of us : I saw that the latter, 
who was one of the most skilful men in the world, had 
as completely got Noirmoutier and Laigucs under his 
thumb as if he had enchanted them ; and 1 saw that 
the di^ de Bouillon had fallen back upon his old 
proposition of carrying every thing into extremities ; I 
saw that the court, which believed itself certain of the 
parliament, was driving on our generals, by the con- 
tempt in which it again began to bold them : I saw that 
all these causes were leading us to a popular sedition, 
which would strangle the parliament, which would 
bring ^Jje Spaniards into the Louvre, which w'ould per- 
haps overthrow the state ; a.id 1 saw, above all, that 
the influence which I possessed with the people, both 
on the duke de Beaufort's account and on my owm, as 
well as the names of Noirmoutier and Laigiies, would 
gain for me the sad and fatal honour of all these 
famous exploits, — in the midst of which, the first 
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care of the epunt 'Fuensaldafies would be to crush me 
myself." > , 

Under these difficult circumstances^ De Retz conceived 
a plan equally bold, brilliant, and extraordinary, for 
saving the state, ^himself, and the factioh ^Which he 
headed ; and he was» confirmed in pursuing this plan, 
by the opinion of his father, who had long assun/ed the* 
cowl, and was now for the first time consulted by his 
son. This plan was first, in the transactions likely to 
ensue, to act the double part of doing all that he could in 
reality to put an end to the civil war, even though Mazarin 
should remain in power, but apparently to oppose the 
very measures for which he was labouring ; and secondly 
to refuse all treaty with the cardinal and every share 
in the general amnesty which l)p proposed to gain for 
others. His motives in this affair were any thing but 
disinterested. He saw that the establ’shment of the 
Spanish power in Paris would bo bis own ruin ; and he 
equally perceived that if he joined the party which was 
making peace with the court he would lose his influence 
with tlie people, and consequently hi Consideration with 
all men, and he therefore formed his determination as 
much with a view to his own advantage as to the safety 
of the country. The only matter to be i xamined, it 
would seem, was, how far the result would b(' dangerous 
to himself; but in this respect he was &oon4#satisfied, 
both by his own reflections ^and by the approbation of 
his fatiier. Knowing Mazarin as he did, he was sure 
that the timidity of that minister would lead him 
rather to court the man he feared than to enter into a 
struggle w'ith him without absolute necessity ; and the 
great accession of influence which he would himself 
gain, by bolding out in favour of popular views when 
so many other persons abandoned them, would be greatly 
increased by the apparent, though unreal, risk which 
he encountered. Upon such reflections he even formed 
one of those brilliant political maxims with which his 
writings abound ; asserting that every thing which 
£ 4 
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appears hazardous^ without really being is almost 
alwi^rs prudent.” ^ ^ 

' ^ The tortuous path of party intrigue, however, is so 
narrow and confined, that at every moment an enemy 
or a frienj} may th^w in our way sc^ne small obstacle 
which, in a more open road, woulcl be easily overleaped 
%r passed hy, hut whicli there proves very nearly insure 
mountable.. De Retz himself had sufiered to appear 
before I)on^ Gabriel de Toledo coi^iderable disinclin* 
ation to Spanish interference ; and on his very next 
meeting with the leaders of the Fronde, he found that 
the envoy had employed very efficacious means of gain- 
ing over all voices in opposition to his views. He 
evinced, however, so strongly to the duke de Bouillon 
that it was his detern^nation to oppose the schemes of 
die Spaniards, that that nobleman perceived that it 
would be in vain to press forward tliat plan to whicli 
he was really the most inclined. The only thing that re- 
mained for the duke to do, then, was to make his peace 
with the court; and as this very well coincided with the 
purposes of die cdkdjutor, Dc Retz promised to aid him 
to the utmost of his jiower. E\ery one now acted for 
liimself, and struggled for what he could obtain : the 
negotiations with the court continued; but die sub- 
tlety of Mazarin was a full match for the interested 
cuniiin^pf the generals, and they obtained very little, 
except a general amnesty and vague jiromises of com- 
pensation. Dc Retz alone refused to enter into the 
arrangements that had been maile for the others, and, 
as he had proposed, maintained his pojmlaTity in Paris, 
wdiile he contributed, to the utmost of his pow'er, to the 
general pacification. 

Everjr one whose audiority is founded on so petty a 
thing as intrigue, or on so sandy a basis as popularity, 
must have frequent recourse to miserable artifice and 
degrading duplicity to I'atch up the lath and plaster 
edifice of his power. De Retz affected to hold no 
terms with Mazarin ; and wiien he went, on the eonclu- 
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Non of the pefbce, t5 visif the queen-regent^ he addre^lsed, 
her for some .inomoatfi* ^ a prepared speeAi^ wifluout 
taking the slightest notice of the cardinal^ who stood 
upon her right hand. We find, however, though 
does not ‘'himself •acknowledge the^fact, tliat he had 
afterwards a long pi^ivate interview w^th the minister^ 
and negotiated with him the arrangements to h| made 
on the return of the king to Paris. At the safno 
he showed himself «lhe patron of all those whalibdled 
Mazarin and insulted the royal authority; and more 
than one mean and discreditable act was proved against 
him. which might well have opened the eyes of the 
Parisians : but, as ne says hi M*. there are periods 
when certpiu people are alwavs m tlie right and the 
court r«*’’-ned h Paris, by his means, without the loss 
of any pa***^ his influence with tlie people. 

The first steps of IVIazarirt tended io alienate tlie 
prince de ('oiuh* ; and l>e He*?,, with the Frondeurs, 
eagerly embraced the opportuin.^ of soliciting his co- 
operation. For a time Oonde hessitatjd; and l)e Retz 
and his i)ftrty ’Libourod anxiously to bring over to tlieir 
declining faction hir wlu arm ail suppuiied their 
enemy. All the i ran^, jneiirs for overthrow ’ng JMazarin 
and jorming a new ininistry were made in secret ; but 
('onile could not yet j»r vail upon himself to ilraw his 
sword against the court, and he soon after fouW^ means 
of accommodating his differ^ce® with tlie cardinal. In 
the mean while De Retz pcrci ived ivun alarm that his 
influence was declining, both with the parliament and 
the people. The sw'eets of tranquillity wxtc felt, and 
the discomforts of civil war not yet forgotten ; but 
causes of complaint were soon found. The money 
destined to the payment of the fundholders ai^f the 
Hotel do Ville was diverted to other purposes- Their 
complaints became serious ; they met in large bodies ; 
chose syndics to advocate their rights ; and a person of 
the name of Joly distinguished himself by his clamours 
against the court, and the seditious violence with which 
he pursued a just claim. This was foundation quite sufli- 
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funt for the Frondeurs once mbre t6 raisetip that fabric 
of popular^nfluence which wearineia of strife had cast 
down ; the clamours of the fundholders were aggra. 
vated by the instigations of the Fronde ; Joly^ if not 
originally An agent »of De Retz^ soois became so. The 
jpopulace were excited to take port with the injured ; 
and a^plan was devised of turning, the indignation of 
the people directly against Mazarin. Although we may 
believe, frosi the characters of the^two men to whom 
the disgrace of the transaction is attached, that the 
original conception of the scheme now adopted rests with 
Joly rather than De Retz, there can be no doubt .tliat the 
latter aided with all his powers of intrigue and artifice 
in the manumyres which we are about to detail. The 
wrath of the court against the inurinuring fundholders 
was represented to the people of Paris as having reached 
a point of malignity which nothing but acts of violence 
could satisfy ; and the discovery, that two or three 
pensioned spies of Mazarin frequented their assemblies, 
added to the popular indignation. The people were 
easily persuaded that the minister was upon the eve 
of some base or criminal act ,* and at length, when the 
minds of all men were excited to that pitch of irritation 
when willing credit is given to any thing against an 
adversary however absurd, a piece of mummery was 
played^T, which had, for a moment, the desired effect. 

It was determined to ena^t a false attempt to assassinate 
tlie syndic Joly in the streets of Paris. His pour- 
point, placed upon a log of wood, was fireil at by a cele- 
brated shot called Estainville, who wounded the passive 
garment in the arm. On the following morning, all 
their plans being arranged, and Joly having effected 
during^the night a slight wound in his arm with a 
pistol flint, proceeded through the streets of Paris in 
his carriage, which passed on by a preconcerted route. 
At length, in the Rue des Bernardins, he saw his 
confederate Estainville, and, giving him a sign, sank 
down into the b(»ttom of his carriage. Estainville 
immediately fired, and with admirable precision hit the 
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panel exactly yfhete the arm of Joly would have 
retted. Loud cries were immediately raitecP; a crowd 
assembled in a moment ; and^ while Estainville quietly 
slipped away^ Joly was carried to the house of a 
surgeon^ who dressed bis factitious wound^ and put the 
seal of medical ignorance upon the imposture. The^ 
rumour spread thrgugh the town, that an attempt had 
been made to assassinate one of the syndics ; the par- 
liament was agitated by the report, and Ds Retz was 
upon the point of employing all his art to work the 
affair up into one of great magnitude, when either the 
over-zeal of a real but foolish friend, or the skilful con- 
trivance of a cunning enemy, got up a farce in op- 
position to his own, and left the affair of Joly with 
nothing but ridicule for its result.# 

In the midst of the tumultuous proceedings which 
were taking place in the parliament, % wild-headed 
officer of the name of La Boulaie, who had served 
the parliament faithfully in the siege of Paris, rushed 
into the great hall, and endeavoured to excite the 
people and the courts themselves to take arms, de- 
claring that tlie attempt upon Joly was in v rely the 
first act of a general massacre, and that the next 
victims would be De Retz and the duke de Beau- 
fort. The coadjutor and his friends saw that this 
was carrying the matter a great deal too far,»|^id the 
attempt of La Boulaie wa^ immediately put down ; 
but the cold water which De Retz and his companions 
were obliged to throw upon the too fierce flames of 
La Boulaie served, of course, to extinguish the fire 
which they themselves had endeavoured to light. In 
stead of taking up the cause of the wounded syndic 
warmly, the parliament began its measures in tb^ calm 
spirit of investigation, which promised to lay open all 
the facts ; and the prevdt des Marchands proceeded in 
the afternoon to assure the queen of the fidelity and at- 
tachment of the city. All this was unfavourable enough; 
but whether La Boulaie was, as De Retz suspected, 
really a hired agent of Mazarin, or merely a rash and 
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intempetate adversary of the courts hia conduct during 
ike aubse^bent evening did more serious injury to the 
leaders of the Fronde than aU the power of their ad- 
versaries could effect Gathering together a few horse- 
men he paraded the streets^ and, ere nighty by the aid of 
drunken carters and vagrant butchers, contrived to 
create^ a sedition in the Place Dapphine and on the 
Pont Neuf. Ma^arin took advantage of these circum- 
stances to«.per8uade the prince de« Condd, whose re- 
concUiation with the court was but frail, that the 
Frondeurs had laid a plot against his life, and, after 
much remonstrance, tlie prince was induced to send his 
empty carriages home, in order to ascertain what were 
really the intentions of the mob. The rest has ever 
been, and probably eijer will remain, a mystery ; but it 
is certain that the carriage of Conde was attacked, and 
one of his seN^ants wounded by a pistol-shot, and that 
he remained firmly persuaded that De Retz and the 
duke of Beaufort had laid a plan for taking his life. 
The most reasonable of all the many suppositions upon 
this subject is that which assigns to Mazarin the con- 
duct of the whole affair, supposing that his view was to 
create an "irreconcilable quarrel between f "onde and the 
leaders of the Fronde, seeing, as lie did, that the ex- 
actions of the prince would know no bounds, so long as 
he ha^ithat strong party to fall back upon in case of 
a rupture with the court. , 

Had Mazarin pursued the advantage which he thus 
gained witli energy and courage, he would undoubtedly 
have put an end to the faction which more than shared the 
’•oyal authority in Paris ; but what he effected by skill he 
lost cither by mildness or irresolution. During that night, 
and ^e following morning indeed, he contrived so 
generally to possess the people of Paris with the idea 
that De Retz and Beaufort had attempted to assassinate 
Conde, that on their appearance in the streets the 
following morning the people looked cold upon them, 
their firmest supporters shrunk from their society, and 
their less courageous friends advised them by all means 
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to fljr. De Retz^ however^ wao not a man to be^tenified 
into so unwise a step. He knew his own iilbocence of 
the crime whereof he was accused; he calculated a 
good deal upon the timidity of Mazarin^ more upon 
gaining time« and* much upon his own powers of in- 
trigue. Instead of flying he proceeded^ attended by 4 
single servant^ to the dwelling of the prince de C!ondd ; 
and^ as if perfectly unconscious of any charge against 
him^ gave out thaS he was come to conguatulate the' 
prince on his escape. The prince, however, on his first 
visit was absent, and on a second refused to see him ; 
but the duke of Beaufort, who by his advice followed 
the same course, was more fortunate, and carried 
through the scene with Conde in a manner which 
surprised all who knew him. • 

Mazarin in the mean time let the favourable op- 
portunity slip, and while Conde carried *his complaint 
before the parliament, and publicly accused De Retz 
and Beaufort of the attempt upon his life, those 
leaders set every engine to work for the purpose 
of rousing up the faction, which had fallen into a state 
of apathy so dangerous to its chiefs. At length the 
matter was brought formally before the parliament ; and 
the friends of De Ilctz, finding that public opinion was 
beginning to change, proposed a general insurrection as 
tile speediest and most effectual means of oppoflag their 
enemies : hut wisely remembering that failure in such 
circumstance wouhl be utter ruin, the coadjutor de- 
termined to pursue a course directly the reverse of that 
proposed, namely to aifect the most profound submission 
to the law, and — while he gave time for the stream of 
popular affection to turn fully in his favour without 
risking any thing, by attempting to take advantage of it 
ere its reflux was decided — to oppose the first steps of 
his adversaries by the boldness of innocence alone. It 
was thus resolved, that he and the duke of Beaufort 
should the next day take their seats in the parliament 
separately, he only accompanied by his almoner, and 
tlie duke by a single squire. 
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This was perhaps the most critical moment of 
De Retz's %fe ; for both be himself and all his friends 
entertained no slight fears that his life might be taken 
in the event of a tUmult^ while he remained un* 
accompanied by any friends^ in the midst of his 
enemies ; and yet it was absolut^y necessary for him 
to do so in order to avert the stonn which menaced 
himself and his whole party. He executed the ditEcult 
task with i»iinite skilly making a slK>rt and simple^ but 
powerful^ declaration of his entire submission to the 
parliament^ although he might have refused to acknow- 
ledge its jurisdiction. In the course of the proceedings 
he seized upon every indiscreet word of his opponents ; 
he commented with bitter severity upon the witnesses 
brouglit against him, who were all notorious felons ; he 
excited the scorn of the court by his contemptuous re- 
capitulation of their names, Canto, Pi chon, Sociande, 
La Commette, Macassar, and Gorgibus, and then show, 
ing that they had been furnished with letters patent 
from the regent, to insure them immunity for any 
thing they might say or do in the assemblies where 
they were sent to act the part of spies ; he held up to 
the horror and detestation of the Parisians the base 
system which employed such men for such purposes, 
calling them the patent witnesses of the crown, and 
launcli^' forth into a hne and eloquent tirade on the 
infamy of employing the soyal name in such nefarious 
transactions. His speech produced an extraordinary 
efiect ; and when ordered to quit the hall, as an accused 
person who could not of course deliberate in his own 
cause, he found that his party was strong enough to 
justify him in demanding that Conde also should be 
excluded. He did not, it is true, prtiss this demand, 
but the very application tended to raise him and depress 
Conde in the eyes of the multitude. The princes had 
come to the parliament attended by nearly a thousand 
gentlemen, and the coadjutor and duke of Beaufort had 
appeared with but one follower each ; but when they 
quitted the hall the shouts of tlie multitude in favour of 
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the duke and De Retz, taught the court that^he faction 
of the Fronde wi^s not so completely at an end as had 
been supposed. 

As the two popular leaders^ However^ were obliged 
daily to meet tlieif adversaries in the outer 4iall^ from 
which the lower orddlrs were excluded^ it became jfiecesm 
sary to obtain support^ in case of need^ from persons of a 
higher grade than those which gratulated them on the 
steps of the courts and De Retz easily procured the 
attendance of 300 or 400 men of noble birth^ who 
after die first morning accompanied him daily to the 
scene of contest^ and enabled liim to make head against 
the prince himself. Every one went armed to the par- 
liament ; every one was ready to shed his own blood or 
that of others in the cause of mon they in reality cared 
little about ; and while the accused pressed forward their 
trials and the court did all that they coufd to retard it, 
in order to find some means of condemning them, a 
single rash word or act might at any time have deluged 
Paris in gore. 

Though such was the stream of public events 
as it appeared uj)on the surface, there was now an 
under-current setting a different way, and leading to 
the direct reverse of all those results which might have 
been anticipated. In the first acts of this drama the 
court liad been seen supporting Conde in purlh»ig the 
destruction of the Frondeura ; and Mazarin, with the 
wily policy which distinguished him, supported the 
prince in every act which could make the breach 
between him and the faction wider and more irre«. 
concilable. Whichever succeeded, the person injured 
was an enemy of the minister; and Mazarin saw success 
on both sides. Bht as the time passed on, the inseVnee of 
Conde became insufferable. He not only maltreated the 
cardinal and exacted daily new concessions of the most 
painful kind, but he boldly and openly insulted the queen- 
regent, and, with his brother, the prince de Conti and 
his sister’s husband, the due de Longueville, assumed the 
tone of masters of the state, and formed a party, which 
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was tided in derision lea petite fuattres. He fancied^ 
and with j&tioej that both the court a^d the Frondeurs 
feared him ; but he believed tha(> fe&r to be much more 
potent than it really was^ and, to use the Words of tbe 
duchess of l^emours, he continued, aecording to custofti, 
tp outrage the queen, to insult the dtrdinal, and to drive 
£e Frondeurs to desperation/' The duchess of Chevreuse, 
however, who had lived long in Flanders, and was not 
infected witii the same awe of Conde which possessed 
all the inhabitants of Paris, ventured to advise the 
queen to call to her aid the leaders of the Fronde, with 
whom the prince was now at mortal variance, and 
endeavour to lower his pride and punish his audacity. 
For some time Anne of Austria hesitated ; but at length 
an insupportable insuk, received from one of the crea- 
tures of the prince, fixed her resolution ; and that very 
evening, the fst of January, l650, she despatched a 
note to De Retz, by the hands of the duchess, beggUig 
him to come privately to the palace on the following 
night. De Retz immediately complied; and, casting 
aside his archiepiscopal robes, he assumed the habit of 
one of the gay cavaliers of the court, and was introduced 
to the private chapel of the queen, where he held a 
long conference with her and Mazarin. Several others 
ensued, in which were arranged the measures to be 
pursue4.%ainst (.onde ; and the united skill and cun- 
ning of the cardinal prime minister and the leader 
of the turbulent Parisians were put I’orth both to engage 
the duke of Orleans in the proceedings which they 
contemplated, and to conceal from Conde their designs 
against him. 

In the mean time the trial of Dc Retz and the 
duke o^ Beaufort proceeded very slowly in spite of all 
their efforts to hasten it on ; and Wazarin displayed so 
much hesitation and irresolution in taking the steps 
against the prince even after they were determined upon 
tliat De Retz seems to have entertained a suspicion, that 
the cardinal was not without hope the two factions of 
his enemies, meeting daily in the courts, might at length 
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come to blows^ and mutually exterminate each other. 
At length, however, “While ihe proceedingstwere still 
going on in oarliment, the princes of Condd and Conti, 
and the duke^bf liongue^ille, were arrested at the palace ; 
and 80 completely Jiad Conde been made the dupe of 
Mazarines artifices, tlpit he was conveyed to Vincennes 
by a body of troops acting under an order written hf 
his own hand. Consternation seized the whole party 
of Conde ; his wife^was ordered to retire to Chantilly, 
the duchess of Lon^eville fied to Normandy and thence 
to Flanders ; and the power of Mazarin was increased in 
an extraordinary degree by an act which he had only 
dared to commit under the sanction of several of his 
most determined personal enemies. 

In the mean time the people lighted bonfires to 
celebrate the imprisonment of TJonde who had de- 
feated them, and Conti who had led ^ them to de- 
feat. The parliament made no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the coadjutor and the duke of Beaufort innocent 
of the crime laid to their charge ; and Mazarin, be- 
coming daily more proud of his success, whicli was 
followetl by still greater, led the king first into Nor- 
mandy, and then into Burgundy, which had shown 
some symptoms of revolt on the arrest of the princes. 
All was speedily tranquillised in those parts of the king- 
dom; and had Mazarin pursued the same giiergetic 
nK?asures towards iiuienne, a long, though nof very 
sanguinary, civil war might Have been s[)ai'ed to France. 
He suffered, however, a i>arty in favour of the prince 
de (>ondtS which had been formed in Bordeaux by tlie 
haughty and despotic conduct of the duke of Kpernon,' 
governor of the province, and had been nourished by a 
great many services rendered by the prince to the 
Bordelais, to increase and strengthen itself, while the 
dukes of ilocbefoucault and Bouillon raised trooj)s, and 
having brought the young princess of Conde to the 
south, began to levy war against the king in favour of 
the imprisoned princes. 

The progress of events in Guienne we shall not 
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pause to trace, except inasmuch as they affected the 
interests q ( De Retz. The great object of that prelate 
now became to secure for himself the hat of a cardinal ; 
and though he endeavoured to conceal as far as possible 
this purpose, yet it was sufficiently ^parent to Mazarin. 
The hat was to he obtained with^ease by the minister, 
^r whomsoever he chose to demand it : but he was well 
pleased to keep the factious prelate, whom he had gained 
over for the time, in long expectation of the dignity 
he coveted; in order both to prevent his acting any 
more against the court, and by showing him to the 
people in close co-operation with a minister whom they 
hated, to destroy his popularity, and thus cut off the 
sole source of his power in the state. On the other 
hand, De Retz was not sorry to see Mazarin neglect 
the troubles of Guienhe, ieeling very sure that the fire 
w'ould soon spread to Paris, and that he should once 
more be in his clement of political intrigue. He soon 
learned that the friendship of the cardinal was not 
to be counted upon ; and divining at once his purpose 
to keep him in suspense, he determined to wring from 
his apprehensions what he could not gain from his 
gratitude. No sooner, then, had the minister, with the 
royal family, proceeded to carry on the war in the 
south, than De Retz attached himself closely to the 
duke of ^Orleans, wlio was always doubted and feared 
by tHf cardinal. Scenes of artful intrigue now took 
place upon all sides, wliicfi it would be troublesome to 
follow^ ; but in the course thereof De Retz ivas ap- 
pointed by the court one of the ambassadors extraor- 
dinary, to treat with Spain upon the subject of a general 
pacification. The liope of that result, however, liaving 
passed away, the coadjutor returned to his efforts for 
the pfjypose of retaining hie importance by means of the 
^ukeof Orleans; and seeing, with clear penetration, tha^ 
the popular hatred towards the minister, after having 
been slightly mitigated by the arrest of the princes, was 
now suffering a tenfold reaction, which was likely to 
render even those very prisoners, for whose apprehension 
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the people had lighted bonfires, objects not only of pity, 
but of love to ihe multitude, he formed % plan for 
getting them into his oum power, which was only frus- 
trated by the equal, if not superior, cunning of Mazarin. 

De Retz persuaded the weak duke of Orleans, that 
it was necessary for^ the safe custody of tlie princes 
that they should be brought from Vincennes to the 
Bastille; but Maiarin forestalled his purpose, and 
removed them to Marcoussi, upon the pretence that 
at Vincennes they were within reach of tlie Spanish 
army. Nevertheless the duke of Orleans was induced 
to demand them of jhe court ; and thus one of the 
chief objects of De Retz was obtained, by entangling 
the duke in a contest with Mazarin, which, while it 
left 40 the coadjutor a powerful support at the court, 
took away from him the odium ^of countenancing the 
obnoxious minister. To add to this effect^ De Retz 
induced the duke of Orleans to intercede in strong terms 
for the rebels in Guienne, taking care that all these 
popular steps should be rendered as apparent as possible, 
Mazarin, however, seeing that the course of the war was 
likely to entangle him in greater difficulties, atid finding 
a favourable opportunity of concluding a treaty with the 
insurgents of Bordeaux, hastened to take advantage of 
it ; and returned from the south openly accusing J)e Retz 
of having impeded all the views of the court, ^and pre- 
vented the general pacification of the country? The 
coadjutor had before this tiihe received intimation that 
all tile friendly professions of the minister were vain and 
hypocritical. No sooner had the prisoners been removed 
from Vincennes to Marcoussi than Chateauneiif had re- 
marked, The coadjutor must no longer talk so loud 
and De Retz very evidently perceived that this was to 
be followed by vigorous efforts to repress his authority . 
To every one Mazarin represented him in the blackest 
colours ; but to every one he painted him in that point 
of view that was most likely to shock their imagination, 
or offend their particular interests. To the duke of Or- 
leans De Retz was represented as intriguing with Conde'; 
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to the princess Palatine^ the great friend and supporter 
of the imjirisoned princes^ he was accused of seeking to 
make away with them in private; to the Parliament 
Mazarin endeavoured to insinuate that De Retz had 
separated^ himself from its interes^ip ; and a thousand 
tales were circulated amongst the^eople to excite their 
indigaation^ and diminish his popularity. But although 
Mazarin was^ perhaps^ the greatest* master of political 
intrigue then existing in the world,^ De Retz, who was 
little inferior to him in the abstract science of cabal, 
possessed a great advantage over him in France, which 
was, the knowledge of Frenchmen ; and although Maza- 
rin knew, and could play upon, all the general weaknesses 
of human nature, De Retz comprehended and commanded 
the peculiar weaknesses of the French nation, and, 
fighting on his own ground, long maintained the field 
against his mq^e narrow-minded but more astute adver- 
sary. He was not without alarm, however, at the 
progress made by the minister ; but now more accus- 
tomed to command the people, he knew that he could 
excite them to his purpose, whenever he could produce 
a sufficient cause, or even a sufficient pretext; and taking 
a higher ground than he had formerly assumed, he no 
longer attempted to work directly upon the feelings of 
the multitude, but laboured alone, by means of his tool, 
the duk^ of Orleans, to produce one of two effects. — 
either ^o wring those concessions which lie required from 
the unwdlling hands of tlie minister, or to place that 
minister in an obnoxious position, in relation to the 
parliament and the people. 

Mazarin met art by art ; and carrying the court to 
Fontainebleau, he induced the queen to send the most 
pressing demands for the presence of the duke of Or- 
leans.^ The intention was evidently to withdraw him 
from the influence of De Retz ; and, as in decency 
he could not refuse to attend the councils of his ne- 
phew and his king, the leaders of the Fronde, who 
saw him depart with apprehension and reluctance, 
resolved to furnish him with a demand upon the court. 
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which^ if granted^ would increase their power^ and if 
refused, would widen the breach which already existed 
between the duke of Orleans and the cardinal. The 
demand which, according to the skilful arrangements 
of De Retz, was fixed upon for this occasion, Was that of 
his own nomination tS the Roman purple ; and C^staib 
of Orleans took his* departure from Paris with the firm 
determination of carrying this point, for the elevation 
of him who had no'^r become his favourite. 

As De Retz had suspected, Mazarin evaded the ques- 
tion of the cardinal’s hat, till he had wrung from the 
duke of Orleans his consent to the transfer of the pri. 
soners from Marcoussi to Havre ; and then inducing 
some of his creatures in the council to take the odium 
upon themselves, he caused the stj^ngest representations 
against De Retz to be made to the queen, who thereupon 
refused to the coadjutor that dignity, which had been, 
in fact, the promised price of his co-operation with the 
regent against (’onde. The duke of Orleans returned to 
Paris ill high wrath and indignation, finding hiniself 
both (liBapi»oiiited and duped. De Retz in all probabi- 
lity was neither ; and he immediately dettTmined upon 
a move in that game of chess which he was playing 
against Mazarin, which was certain to put the court in 
check, and which the minister did not })erceive that he 
had laid open to him. It was evident to Coifd#s best 
friends, that De Retz had only acted against him upon 
the principle of self-preservation; and therefore a recon- 
ciliation between them was not only possible but prob- 
able. The parliament had long wished for the liberation 
of the princes, and had not scrupled, on various occa. 
sions, to testify oiienly that desire. The co-operation of 
De Retz and the Fronde w’^as absolutely necesRary'*to the 
liberation of (’oiidt-; and the coadjutor, instead of being 
opposed by the duke of Orleans, now governed him 
with urnlivided sway. Thus in several very important 
points the position of De Retz w^as infinitely better than 
it had been at the end of the civil war, and he had only, 
in the first place, to manage the different interests of 
F 3 
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the varioi^ leaders^ so as to prevent them from clashing 
with one another ; and next^ to plunge the parliament 
into such acts^ in favour of the princes, that it would 
have no means of disentangling* itself, but be forced, 
in consistency, to proceed to steps that must prove 
4lbt»iQevitablc ruin of the minister. The first of these 
objects he accomplished by a long series of negotiations 
with the princess Palatine ; the most honest and, per- 
haps, the^ost skilful of female negotiators that has 
ever appeared. Acting on the part of the imprisoned 
princes, she displayed in the negotiation with De Retz 
a degree of skill, penetration, and determination, which 
set his arts at defiance, where they were directed against 
herself, and guided them aright, where they were in- 
tended to rule the cortduct of* otliers. Five, if not six, 
separate treaties were entered into hetween different 
personages, wnose interests were concerned : none were 
aware of what the others pledged themselves to, except 
T)e Retz and the Palatine, who knew all. The latter of 
l)e Retz’s two purposes was, on the one hand, more 
difficult, hut, if properly accomplished, was, as he well 
saw, destined to restore more than the share of au- 
thority which he had lost with the parliament and the 
people. 

These proceedings, however, demand more minute 
considlration, as perhaps theie never was made a more 
extraordinary display of fhe means by which jiopular 
assemblies may be go\erned, than that which is afforded 
by his Memoirs. We niusi remember, that, in the first 
place, De Retz hail placed himself in a most advantageous 
position, very difficult to maintain, indeed, but while 
maintained, enabling him to bend two powerful parties 
to liis'purpose : the one fancying it was opposing him, 
and yet following his wishes ; the other, acting under 
his direction, and only concealing its jiurposes in order 
to favour his view's. Before the public, and in the 
estimation of the parliament, he appeared for many 
weeks after he was secretly united with Condo and the 
Ollier prisoners as their most decided enemy, and the 
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man to whom their imprisonment was owing. The 
court looked upon him in the same light ; afid he had 
not even suffered the duke of Beaufort to know of his 
private treaty with the prince, lest his weakness should 
permit the secret td transpire. The duke of C)?leans was 
his tool; and all that**]3e lietz openly suffered to 
was that bitter animosity towards Mazarin and the court 
which he very well knew was the very best means of re- 
newing his populai^ty. The first step afte.* the whole 
of the treaties had been concluded with the imprisoned 
princes, and all the other measures bad been taken which 
were necessary to secure, amongst the younger inembers 
of the parliament, a strong party in favour of their 
liberation, w»as the presentation of a petition from the 
princess of Comic, praying the ^parliament to interfere 
for her husband, and especially to have him removed 
from Havre, which was rcpiesented as* an unhealthy 
spot. The first president, imagining that the party of 
Do lietz would be oi)posed to such a measure, only ob- 
jected to the petition of the princess, that she was not 
formally authorised by her husband. This defect, how- 
ever, was imme<liatcly remedied : a regular authority 
from C'Onde was manufactured in five minutes, and 
though every one knew it to hi* a forgery, it was held 
gootl ; and the parliament appointed a time for taking 
into consitleration the princess's application, sooner 
was this known at the courN than the queen sent down 
an angry message, forbidding the parliament to consider 
the matter at all. The parliament, feeling its privileges 
again invaded, decreed a remonstrance, and, as De 
Jlctz had ho])ed and cx))ected, the two parties were once 
more committed in oj)position to each other. 

About this time took place the battle of llhetcl^ wdiich 
we have noticed elsewhere; and the lionour and advan. 
tage which IVla/arin thus gained cast the Frpnde in 
general into a stale of deep despondency. Not so, how- 
ever, Dc lietz, who, confident in his own genius, pro- 
ceeded to turn what might havp been a misfortune to 
an advantage. He had hitherto observed a great tone of 
F 4 
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moderation in his dealings with the parliament; but he 
took the pi^sent occasion of rising, tamake a direct* attack 
upon the government of the queen a]; the moment that it 
was most successful, and of assigning that very success 
as his jusi^ification for so doing. So long, he said, as 
the country had been in danger from foreign enemies, he 
had rSrained from embarrassing it by any observations 
upon the lamentable state of its internal government; 
but now, thAt the victory at Rhetel kad removed all ap. 
prehensions, he felt it to be his bounden duty to call the 
attention of the parliament to the shameful and perilous 
system Which was daily producing new evils in the state; 
and he moved that a remonstrance should be made 
to the regent upon the disorders ]of the government. 
He added a petition tq the king, to remove the impri- 
soned princes from Havre to some more healthy 
spot, but couched in such vague and feeble terms, that 
the president Mole was still deceived, and fancied that 
l)e lletz, however anxious to mortify Mazarin, was not 
in the slightest degree desirous of procuring the liber- 
ation of Conde. A decree was, therefore, pronounced, 
with the sanction and vote of the first president him- 
self, directing a humble remonstrance to be made to 
the queen, in order to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the various members of the royal family ; to 
induce majesty to restore the princes to liberty, anti 
to secure to their relations, jn the mean time, tlm right 
of remaining in Paris to solicit their enfranchisement. 

This was the first decided step which the parliament 
had been induced to take in favour of the prisoners ; 
but it was so decided, that all parties concerned clearly 
perceived that it could never be retracted. De Ketz, 
ho wove];, having in view not only liic liberation of the 
princes, but to work out tlie destruction of Mazarin, 
did not choose to throw off the mask, although he saw 
the parliament so completely committed. The minister, 
indetnl, had the choice of two paths, either of which 
might have given him the advihtage : the one, to set. 
free the prisoners himself, after making what terms with 
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them he thought fit ; the bther^ to withdraw the court 
fromTaris^ and leave the parliament to dxfiaust itself 
in fruitless agitation. But stilly not understinding the 
character of the French nation^ he hesitated upon both 
these measures ; and^ in the mean time^ De«Retz pro. 
ceeded with a skilful •and persevering energy^ to lingy ‘ 
on the parliament i^fom step to step^ binding it atTeveiy 
movement in advance^ by the ties of its own forms^ So 
as to prevent it fiom receding whenever he chose to 
declare his views/^and appear^ as he really was^ the 
leader and conductor of the whole operations against the 
court. At the same time he laboured, in conjunction 
with the Fronde^ to arouse once more the popular hatred 
against Mazarin. The carriage of the duke of Beaufort 
was attacked in the streets at j;^ight, and one of his 
attendants killed ; and with whomsoever the act origi- 
nated, the Fronde took advantage of it to represent 
Mazarin as an assassin, and to spread a thousand calumnies 
concerning him. The duke affected to take all sorts of 
precautions; and I>e Retz never moved after dark without 
armed attendants, and centinels posted in the most 
ostentatious manner. In the mean time, he carried on 
the war against Mazarin in the parliament by means of 
a number of the younger members devoted to his inte- 
rests, who, day afU‘r day, and hour after hour, brought 
forward the most violent and extravagant p'jopj^sitions 
against the cardinal, whicli, they well knew w^ould not 
be entertained for a moment, but which, nevertheless, 
left their traces on the record, accustomed the assembly 
to hear the minister calumniated in the most outrageous 
terms, and to listen to and consider the most extreme 
resolutkms against him, which again, finding their way 
amongst the people, produced the general impression 
that Mazarin was the enemy of the public peace, and 
the source of all the evils under which the country suf- 
fered. Such were the proceedings of I)e Retz with 
regard to the parliament and the people ; but, in the 
mean time, another sc^e of the comedy was enacted at 
the palace of the Luxembourg, where the weak duke of 
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Orleans^ the betrayer of all men^ and the min of every 
friend he had in the world, under the skilful manage- 
ment of De Ketz, acquired a degree of vigour and re- 
solution which he had never shown in any other situ- 
ation. The queen and Mazarin, perceiving that he was 
taking part in the cabals against them, sent to demand 
hl^^plhsence at the Palais Royal ; ^nd the minister in 
the presence, and with the assistance of the queen, en- 
deavoured ^ convince him of the vices and dangerous 
views of De Retz. The duke, however, defended him 
with more pertinacity than was usual ; and the queen 
growing angry, a violent dispute ensued, which did far 
more in favour of the coadjutor than all his own arts or 
insinuations could have accomplished. The duke of 
Orleans quitted the Pajais Royal, vowing that he would 
never trust himself again in the hands of the queen, and 
gave himself up more blindly than over to the manage- 
ment of his favourite. 

At length, seeing the parliament committed to the 
most extreme measures that he could have desired to 
pursue ; seeing the duke of Orleans completely in his 
power ; seeing his own influence restored with the 
people, and their hatred of IMazarin inflamed to the 
highest point ; De Retz no longer thought it worth 
while to retain the mask with which he had hitherto 
covercf^,tk? features of his policy. Rut it was one of 
his great and peculiar arts always to w^ound his adver- 
saries by the rebound of their owm measures. If they 
gained a success, he was sure to make it produce an 
ultimate disadvantage. If they attempted to injure 
him, he made the blow fall back upon their owni heads. 
If they accused him, he made tlic '’ery scene anil mo- 
ment of their accusation the occasion of a tenfold 
charge figainst themselves. He had suffered the mask 
to drop, it is true ; but he had not yet used the power 
which he had been gathering together, wdieii the court, 
awakened to his views, determined to try if it could not 
break the bonds by which be bad so skilfully bound 
the parliament to his purpos% on the 4th of 
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February^ l651^ when that body was assembled for the 
purpose of considering a new attack upon the minister, 
the master of the ceremonies appeared^ and commanded 
its presence, by deputies, at the Palais Royal. The 
parliament obeyed ] and on the return of th^ deputies, 
the first president rdid a document (or rather a jn ^^- 
festo) which had been given him by the queen, and in 
which the coadjutor was accused of almost every state 
crime, and of intdhtions still more diabolical than the 
actions which were attributed to him. 

De Retz believes not only that the whole business 
was designed w’ith the knowledge of the first pre- 
sident, who now saw that, with all his wisdom, he 
had been made a tool by the Fronde; but that he 
intended to treat the queen’s 'jnanifesto as a regular 
accusation against the coarijutor, and, by putting him 
upon some sort of trial, relieve the coflrt, for a time 
at least, from his presence in the parliament. The 
nianteuvre w^as not badly conceived, but it ivas most 
feebly executed : the ]ia})er itself was drawn up in lan- 
guage both gross and absurd ; the members of the 
parliament attached to the court were intimidated by the 
shouts of the people without ; eachcx])rcsse<i his opinion 
under the evident influence of terror. One advised 
public prayers for th<i safety of the country ; another 
bosoiiglit the duke of Orleans to superinteiid^h* affairs 
of state ; and others, again^ forgot the question alto- 
gether, and rambled into long discussions totally irrele- 
vant and needless. De Retz, however, determined to 
east back the accusation upon him who had made it, 
and to choose that very moment for proposing the most 
violent and comprehensive measure against IMazarin 
which any one had yet dared to lay before the*parlia- 
meiit. His speech on this occasion is remarkable, not alone 
from its brevity and vigour, but also because he therein 
forged a Latin quotation, which was sought, for many 
days, ill the writings of Sallust and other Roman his- 
torians. If resect which I feel,” he said, '^for 
the gentlemen wwb h#e spoken before me did not put 
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a restraint upon my tongue^ 1 should be tempted to 
complain tfiat none of them have taken indignant notice 
of that trumpery paper which has just been read in 
this place against all form and order, and which bears 
the imprei^' of the same character b^ which the sacred 
nyn e of the king was employed t(f invigorate the patent 
tauneaaea upon a late occasion. I imagine that they 
have looked upon this libel, which is, in fact, merely a 
sally of fu9y on the part of the cardinal Mazarin, as 
something too much below either their notice or mine. 
In order to follow their example in this respect, I shall 
only reply .to it by a passage from one of the ancients, 
which just comes into my head. In evil times, I have 
never abandoned my eonntry / in good times, I have 
nether had my oim interests in view ; and in desperate 
times, I have never feared. I beg pardon for the liberty 
I have taken ih quitting, by these few words, the ori- 
ginal subject on which we were met to deliberate. INIy 
vote is, to make humble remonstrance to his majesty 
the king, to supplicate him to send immediately a lettre 
de cachet for the liberation of the princes, with a declar- 
ation in their favour, and to drive from his person and 
his councils the cardinal Mazarin. My ojnnion is farther, 
gentlemen, that the parliament should take the resolu- 
tion to-day of meeting again on Monday next, to receive 
the reply •:^’hich his majesty may jdease to make to the 
deputies sent with this remonstrance.’' 

The effect of all Dc Retz’s maiueuvrcs was now ap- 
parent. To every one of the principles developed in his 
resolutions the parliament had already committed itself, 
and could not now refuse to give them voice. His 
motion passed unanimously ; and the very means w^hich 
Mazar^ took to im])ede the proceedings of l)e Retz only 
tended to hasten them, to aggravate them, and to insure 
their success. The party ci the court was now almost 
driven to despair ; but at that moment, the count de 
Brienne, one of the secretaries of state, appeared, and, in 
the name of the queen, publicly besought the duke of 
Orleans to come once more to the council of regency, 
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and to aid with his advice in the present exigency of 
the state. Be Retz knew the weakness of the duke 
too well to trust him ; but the difficulty was^ how to 
prevent him from acceding^ when thus publicly entreated 
by his sovereign. Many of the most eminent ip^mbers of 
the parliament, too, joined their voices to that of Brienne: 
the first president, though bound to support the 
of the parliament, and executing that duty with firmness 
and eloquence, ma(|p use of thf ^ery resolujjon which 
had just passed as an argument to induce the duke to 
yield to the request of the regent, and give her his 
counsel in the present extremity. Omer Talon, the 
advocate-general, made one of the most splendid extem- 
poraneous speeches in the records of eloquence, and 
went on his knees before the duke, beseeching him to 
save the state. The whole chamber was afiected ; the 
duke of Orleans hesitated, and declared^ he would do 
what the parliament advised ; but at that moment De 
Retz stepped in, put a false interpretation upon the 
duke's words, wliich he was weak enough to avow as 
his real meaning ; and the reply sent back to the regent 
by Brienne was, that the duke would pay ln;> humble 
respects to the queen as soon as the princes should be 
set at liberty, and the cardinal Mazarin driven from the 
person and the councils of the king. 

The only alternative left for the unhappy, A^ne of 
Austria was, to call the iroojs to her aid, and resist the 
dictation of her son’s subjects by force of arms : hut it 
was very doubtful whether tlie troops would obey her 
commands ; and where were the generals that should have 
commanded her armies ? She yielded unwillingly to her 
fate, and with great reluctance she suffered Mazarin to 
quit Paris and retire to >^1. (xermain. She then made 
two attempts to avoid the absolute expulsion of her 
minister from the realm. She at first endeavoured to 
gain an interview with the duke of Orleans : but in this 
she was again frustrated by De Retz ; and shortly after 
she laid a scheme for quitting Paris with the young 
king, but the watchful vigilance of the coadjutor again 
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disappointed her. The people were armed, the Palais 
Royal iva^ surrounded, and the queen was obliged to 
abandon her design. A declaration that she would never 
recall Mazarin was forced from her, and the parliament 
banished diim from the realm. All •had hitherto gone 
well with the schemes of the coadjutor. He had de. 
live]^ the princes ; he had driven Jiis enemy from tlie 
ministry and the country ; he had, in fact, compelled 
or persua4sd all partjjji^ to serve .his views and he 
had ruled the state. Biu from the moment that Cond^ 
returned to the capital he felt that he had set free an 
enemy more dangerous than any who had gone before. 
The prince was easily gained over by the queen. He 
aided to dissolve the assembly of nobles, which had 
been called for the pujfpose of procuring his own liber- 
ation, but had procee(le<l to examine tlie evils of the 
state; and he broke off* the marriage which De Retz had 
stipulated between die prince de Conti and his ovrn mis- 
tress, mademoiselle de Chevreuse. 

The coadjutor now prepared to resist; and feared not, 
supported by the people, a large body of the parliament, 
and the duke of Orleans, to encounter all the power 
of Conde ajid the queen. He counted, however, on a 
broken reed wdio leaned upon the duke of Orleans. 
The timidity and irresolution of that prince rendered 
him ugeqtaal to the task of supporting any one. He 
had dared to attack Mazarin, thougli upheld by the 
queen ; but he dared not oppose* the queen, upheld 
by Conde. De Retz counselled vigorous measures, 
which Gaston was afraid to follow. It became irksome 
to the duke to refuse, and painful to be pressed every 
day to energy and firmness which he never did possess. 
At the same time the queen ciurted him ; and Conde 
softened towards him his d'^meanour as much as liis 
haughty nature permitted. De Retz saw that the duke 
was weary of him. The duke of Beaufort also was 
gained by tlie princes, and the position of the coadjutor 
became perilous i:i the extreme. Ilis resolution was 
speedily taken, though it was an extraordinary one, and 
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executed with vigorous determination, though the 
potent arms of ridicule were exercised against it by all 
the court. He announced publicly to the duke of Or- 
leans and to the prince de Conde his determination of 
retiring entirely from political life, and dedicating him- 
self exclusively to the duties of his profession. The 
duke of Orleans was overjoyed, as he was on att^’V^a- 
sions at every thing which relieved him from an em- 
barrassment ; and ^ond^ was perhaps no^displeased, 
although he treated the matter with his usual haughty 
levity. 

Following up this determination, the coadjutor re. 
tired to the archiepiscopal palace, where he shut him- 
self up as in a hermitage, visited no more the court, 
appeared no more in the parliament, but was only seen 
by the people in the zealous exercise of his functions, 
and on occasions when he could display the affect- 
ation of a deep devotion. De Retz, however, either 
assumed or felt some fear for his personal security. 
He knew that, though Conde pretended to laugh at him, 
that prince considered him as dangerous to his power. 
He knew that the queen, though she had at one time 
employed him, had always detested him ; and he knew 
that the duke of Orleans, though he had |^^omised him 
the most powerful protection in his retreat, would 
abandon him on the first danger, or for tlie fysLadvan- 
tage. Under these circumstances, he trusted alone to 
the people, knowing well, tliat neither vice, nor incon- 
sistency, nor selfishness, nor crime, have the slightest 
effect whatsoever upon popularity; and that although 
he might, perhaps, have declined in public favour for a 
time, the same skill, impudence, and energy, which 
had first acquired the favour of the peojde, would re- 
gain it whenever he chose to exert himself. In case of 
any attempt upon his personal lilxTty, however, some 
time would be required, to enable the populace to come to 
his rescue ; and lie therefore made preparations for de- 
fending himself in his palace, hired a number of deter- 
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mined soldiers, changed the neighbouring houses into 
barracks, atnd transformed the ca^edral into an arsenal. 

No attempt upon Jiim, however, was made, either by 
the prince of Conde or the court ; and in the mean wjiile 
the popularity of De Retz increased^in the most extra- 
ordinary degree, in consequence o(. the exertions of the 
p/KSlS and curates, who lauded him^as a saint, not only 
in the pulpit but in the private visitations of families : 
and all th^nducnce whic^the catl).olic clergy possess 
was exerted to create STo^heir leader that powerful 
party in Paris, which would once more en^able him to 
make head against his enemies. Those eneniies in the 
mean time were also working out his ends, as he had 
anticipated, by their quarrels with each other. Cundt^, 
left in undisputed possession of the held, though he 
affected in some degree to court the people, and did 
bend his prowl spirit to fawn upon the parliament, 
held no measures either with the queen or with the 
duke of Orleans. He stimulated the parliament, which 
he commanded, to pursue all tlie friends and servants 
of Mazariii with the most virulent activity ; and 
while he harassed the court by such proceedings, he 
carried on with the queen a treaty exacting from her 
concessions Vliich had never yet been granted by any 
French ruler to any subject whatsoever. Day by day 
he increa^d in his demands, till, had they been granted, 
nothing would have been left to the king hut the shadow 
of royalty in liis own dominions. 

All tliat these excessive grants were destined to pur. 
chase was the return of Mazarin ; but, as we have shown 
elsewdiere, that minister opposed most vigorously and suc- 
cessfully the purposes of the queen iu his own favour ; 
advising the regent rather to call to her councils the co- 
adjutor, and give him the place of prime minister, than 
to grant to Conde conditions which would invest him 
with almost royal authority. His letter upon this subject 
determined the proceedings of Anne of Austria. She 
sent privately for the coadjutor, who had an interview 
with her at night ; in which she besought him to recon- 
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die himself eincerely to Masuhi, employing all the 
ebquence of a woman^ all the authority of a queen, and 
all the arts of a coquette to induce him to comply with 
her request. De Retz, howerer, knew too well the game 
he had to play to yteld to her request entirely, Although 
it was perfectly consenant to his views and wishes to 
' drive the exacting prince of Conde from Paris, to r^on- 
dle the duke of Orleans and the queen, and ultimately, 
if he could obtain Advanta^us terms for sna doing, to 
recall Mazarin himself to me ministry. 

Finding that she could not succeed in bringing about 
an open reconciliation l)etween Mazarin and the coad- 
jutor, Anne of Austria oifered the latter the cardinal’s 
hat, and the office of prime minister. The latter office 
De Retz however declined, knowjng that it would have 
been granted but for a time, and withdrawn as soon as 
Mazarin could be safely restored to power^: with regard 
to the hat, however, he had no such scruples ; and it was 
ii.«in the end agreed, that although he should keep up the 
appearance of animosity towards the cardinal, he should 
smooth his return by expelling Condi^ from Paris, and 
bringing over the duke of Orleans to the views of the 
queen. The princess Palatine, who had only agreed to 
use her influence for the princes while in prison, so 
far as to obtain their liberty, had now again attached 
herself to Anne of Austria, and was perhaps indignant 
at perceiving that Conde so far abused the advantages 
which she had been instrumental in gaining for him. 
Through her mediation, all the minute arrangements 
between De Retz and the queen were carried on ; and 
he, finding that his power with the people was thoroughly 
restored, that a great part of the parliament itself was 
fatigued and disgusted with the haughty exactions qlf 
Conde, and that the duke of Orleans was sick of ll^e 
tyranny of his daring cousin, proceeded immediately to 
give his operations that direction which might bring 
about the views of the court, without appearing to be 
directly implicated in the recall of Mazarin. 

Issuing from the manufactory of libels and satires at 
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tile arcbbidiopric^ a torrent of rumours and insinuationa 
was poured forth upon the Parisian worlds imputing to 
ihe prince of Conde every sort of evil intention against 
ihe state and the country. By these means the public 
mind prepared for an inundatisn of tracts^ papers^ 
ballads, and manifestoes^ which fallowed ; and as soon as 
he' Teamed that these measures bad^been perfectly suc- 
cessful, and that the Parisian public were thoroughly 
convincei^ the prince -^f^r whos^ imprisonment and 
for whose deliverance they had lighted equal bonfires ; 
whom they had hooted and gratulated with similar 
energy, but whom they had lately followed with ad- 
miring wonder — was an insolent tyrant, and intended 
very soon to become a pernicious traitor, De lletz issued 
forth from his solitude, and, for the first time for some 
months, took his place in tlie parliament. The prince 
of Conde followed a few moments after, and, seeing that 
the war was about to begin, he determined to seize what 
he cqpsidered the vantage-ground, and to urge forward 
the parliament upon the subject of its unabated hatred 
to Mazarin. The hatred of the parliament was unabated ; 
but it had been pushed very nearly as far as it was 
possible. 

Perhaps De Retz, had he wished it, coming forth 
with renewed popularity, might have been able to 
carry^ through those measures, in which C’onde, now 
beginning to be suspected, failed entirely. Not even I)e 
Retz, however, dared to liave said one word in favour of 
Mazarin ; and if Conde thought, hy pushing forward a 
new attack upon the absent minister, that he would 
drive his opponent to such a false step, he very much 
mistook the deep policy of the coadjutor. The prince's 
speech began with a more violent tirade against Maza- 
rin tfian ever, and ended by pointing out that the three 
sub-ministers, as they were called, Le Tellier, Servian, 
and Lyonne, merely followed the directions which were 
received from the cardinal ; so that, in fact, he governed 
France as much from his place of exile as he had done in 
Paris. Hethen went on to move a resolution, hy which 
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the three whom he named were marked for expulsion 
from the council. De Retz skilfully avoided the trap 
^at was laid for him : he declaimed eloquently against 
Mazarin, and boldly declared that it was necessary to 
take every step which would shut him out for ever from 
the ministry. He did not even attempt to defend the 
sub- ministers^ or to^ say one word in ^eir favourt^ but 
knowing that the parliament was weary of the dictation 
of Conde, and would do any things which dicl^^t imply 
a retraction^ to fall into more moderate views^ he 
pointed out that the queen having done much to gratify 
the parliament on all esseutidl points^ it was an un- 
worthy exercise * i its influence to harass her govern- 
ment^ by continually attacking the details. 

The speech of T)e Retz gave great pleasure to all those 
members of the parliament who were opposed to Cond^^ 
either from political considerations, or fronr> moderation of 
feeling. The opinion of the coadjutor was adopted by a 
great majority ; the resolution proposed by the prince 
was lost ; and from that time ('onde found that his 
command over the parliament was at an end. He did 
occasionally succeed h-.. measures, however ; and it 
happened, unfortunatejy for Mazarin, that the proof of 
very considerable sums having been despatched to him 
from Paris, with a strong presumption that they pro- 
ceeded from the funds of the state, fell into t^e Jiands 
of Conde, and were brought before the parliament! The 
schemes of l)e Retz seemed mi the point of failing ; and 
so great was the apprehension, both of the queen and 
of the cardinal, that very thinly veiled proposals for 
assassinating the prince were current in the councils of 
the regent. This purpose was concealed from the eyes 
of the queen's conscience by the pretence of arresting thf 
prince ; but, as the plan for so doing was such tliat it 
could not have been eft'ected without resistance on his part 
and violence on that of the court, the death of Cond^. 
would have been an inevitable consequence of the at. 
tempt. De Retz suggested a milder and more feasible 
scheme for obtaining possession of the person of his 
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snemjr^ and proposed to inveigle him to the palace of 
the Luxembourg, and arrest him there while in con.* 
versation with the duke of Orleans. The queen and 
her counsellors hesitated between the two ; and in the 
mean while some one — it is suppoled one of the mi- 
nisters themselves — revealed toCond^ a sufEeient portion 
of the schemes which had been ccmceived against him^ 
to show him that his life or his liberty were in imminent 
danger^ aikd he quitted Paris for Sakit Maur. 

The first rumour of this flight caused a great sensa- 
tion in the capital. The prince of Conti proceeded in 
person to the parliament^ to assign the reasons for his 
brother's departure ; but there was a coolness even in the 
assembly which had so long shown itself devoted to his 
service. Amongst tjie people, his imprisonment at 
Vincennes, and the familiarity in which he had lived 
with the populace since his liberation, had totally de- 
stroyed the awe with which he was once regarded ; 
while the breach of his engagements with the Fronde 
had equally impaired his reputation for integrity. Thus, 
while all remained quiet in Paris, few if any persons of 
importance proceeded to visit him at St Maur; and 
Conde, mortified and surprised, desired eagerly to return 
to Paris, where he imagined his influence would revive. 
Under these circumstances, the duke of Orleans, who, 
like ajj aspen leaf, wavered with every wind, and trem- 
bled with every storm, guaranteed to Conde his safety 
if he came back. Though the assurance was a frail 
one, the prince did not hesitate, and, re-appearing in 
Paris, used every means, justifiable and unjustifiable, 
either to seduce or overawe the parliament. Proceeding to 
the chambers, with more than a thousand followers, hiring 
the lowest and the basest of the multitude to insult and 
assault the opposite party, he endeavoured to play ofl' 
against the court supported by the coadjutor, the same 
measures which the coadjutor had employed against 
the court supported by Cond^. But, a complete master 
of faction and intrigue of every kind, l)e Retz knew no 
equal with his own weapons ; and the contest for supe- 
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riority was at lengdi brought to a doao by a niemorabte 
altting of the partiament on the Slat of August^ 1651. 

The queen had brought against Condd a diarge 
amounting to high treason ; and^ with her passions excited 
against him to theil highest pitch of fhry^ deciftred that 
either he or she shouKI perish. Cond^ defended him* 
self and recriminated; and the Slst of August was 
appointed by the parliament^ for examining more par- 
ticularly the charge*and refutation. Each ptity looked 
upon this as the crisis of its fate, and prepared to meet 
the collision, not by the peaceable means of law, which 
as well as justice both knew to be utterly out of the 
question, but in arms, in the midst of Paris, and in the 
very halls of the parliament itself. In this sort of 
contest, however, De Rets was superior to Conde, and in 
the present instance was beforehand with him. Althou^ 
he could not prevent the entrance of the {)rince and his 
friends into the courts of law, he caused those spacious 
halls to be nearly filled at an early hour by his armed 
supporters; he stored the closets of the refreshment 
rooms with hand grenades; and he arranged his forces 
so as to command all the important points, and to take 
his enemy every where at a disadvantage. 

Shortly after the arrival of the coadjutor, Conde made 
his appearance, followed by a multitude of veteran 
officers, and high words almost proceeding to sfttual vio- 
lence instantly began between* him and De Retz. The 
first blow struck would have deluged the courts of justice 
with human blood; and it is probable that the fury, 
spreading thence to the people without, would have 
ended in a general pillage and massacre throughout the 
capital But the first president and the elder and 
wiser counsellors threw themselves between the prince 
and the prelate, and by their eloquence and zeal con- 
trived to make them in some degree ashamed of the 
criminal acts to which they were both hurrying forward. 
Conde and De Retz both agreed to dismiss the danger- 
ous multitude that followed them; and De Retz pro- 
ceeded to the hall without, for the purpose of informing 
o 3 
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Ms friends of the determination which had been taken. 
As he returned^ however, in passing through the folding 
doors which stood ajar between the great chamber of 
the parliament and the hail, the duke of Rochefoti- 
cault suddenly shut them to upon him, and holding 
himjbetween them, as in a vice, jailed out to the foL. 
lowers of Conde, Kill him ! kill him ! ” From this 
perilous situation he was delivered by the son of the 
first presifii^nt, his personal enemy, bUt a friend to justice 
and fair dealing. De Retz was saved, but what had 
taken place was quite enough to cause confusion. In a 
moment, 4000 swords were drawn from their scabbards ; 
and had not the old marquis de Crenan, captain of the 
prince of Conde’s guards, wisely remembered, that tlie 
life both of the prince and the coadjutor was at stake, 
and by a cry of " Shame ! ” induced the rest to forbear, 
bloodshed must have inevitably been the consequence. 
In such tumultuous proceedings the morning passed: 
the parliament rose at an early hour ; and all parties re- 
turned home with a feeling of shame and sorrow for 
crimes which had been devised but not executed — crimes 
which vanity was not permitted to justify to themselves, 
and the magnitude of which, as well as the fearful results 
which must have ensued, was exposed to their eyes in 
the moment of calm consideration that followed after 
the siDrxfl of excited passion liad passed by. 

The prince of Conde ^ still continued to press the 
parliament, either to oblige the queen to retract her 
accusation, or to put him on his trial ; and for several 
days a warfare of the most pitiful intrigue took place : 
the parliament beseeching the queen to tranquillise the 
existing differences in the royal family by moderation ; 
the (pieen endeavouring to find means of avoiding any 
declaration in favour of Coniu ^ ; De Retz persuading the 
duke of Orleans to absent himself from Paris, in order 
to favour the queen’s views; and Conde himself growing 
more and more fatigued every day with his false posi- 
tion, as leader of a faction, and seeking anxiously to 
retire from the war of intrigue for which he waa 
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mifitted. The advice of Mazarin^ however^ induced 
the queen to soften her expressions towards the prince; 
and at length, on the young king's reaching the age 
of his majority, a declaHtion was issued, announc- 
ing, distinctly, that*the charge which had been»brought 
against Cond^ was founded in a mistake. Efforts were 
then made to induce him to return to the court; biit be 
doubted the intentions of the regent ; he found that his 
popularity in Parisiwas gone ; his friends hailbeen ex- 
pelled from the council ; the duke of Orleans was too 
well known to be trusted in any thing ; and, after hover- 
ing round Paris for some time, Conde retired, with the 
purpose of seeking Guienne, the government of which 
province had been offered to him with great advantages. 
Some accidental circumstances j>n the road, however, 
induced him to believe that the intentions of the court 
were unfavourable to him, and that some troops had 
been sent out for the purpose of arresting him. A body 
of factious friends who accompanied him seized the 
occasion ; and in an evil moment Conde was persuade 
to raise the standard of civil war. 

In the mean time De lietz was playing in Paris a part 
to which he was unaccustomed, but which appeared for a 
time to be very successful. It had been stipulated when 
he gave his inliuence to the queen, that the rank of car- 
dinal should be obtained for him from Rom% a^d that 
matter was proceeding as he ^could wish ; but the eccle*- 
siastical dignity was only a stepping>stone to his ambition, 
which aimed at the more substantial elevation of prime 
minister. The measures which he took to obtain that 
situation were curious and not wise : he entered upon a 
species of intrigue in which he had been wonderfully 
successful, so long as pleasure was the only object, and 
the gratification of sensual passion was alone the 
purpose that he had in view : but the moment that he 
made gallantry the ladder to ambition, he entered upon 
an art in which every woman was superior to him^ and 
was, for the first time in his life, thoroughly dup^ by 
the very means which he had chosen to employ hhnself. 
o 4 
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Al^ough a remarkably ugly maii> he had been* aa ia 
80 frequently the pase^ much more sucoeaaful in hia cri« 
mtnal amoura than many of the more graceful and 
splendid nobles of the French court ; and in his frequent 
nightly tt^nferences with the que^ he conceived the 
vain hope of making an impressiott on the heart of Anne 
of Austria herself ; not perhaps expecting to succeed 
with the regent^ as he had done with many of the high- 
est womei^of the court, but at all events believing that 
her vanity would be flattered by the conquest she had 
made, and that he might owe to feelings of affection 
that high post which he had not been able to wring 
from her by faction and violence. 

The idea of affecting love towards the queen, and 
of taking advantage their frequent private inter- 
views to make her sensible of tlie effect which he 
wished her ts believe she had produced, was flrst 
suggested to him by the duchess de Chevreuse; and 
there may be a doubt, though no historian seems to 
entertained it, whether that intriguing woman was 
playing the game of De Ketz, and attempting to de- 
ceive the queen, or playing the game of the queen and 
thoroughly misleading De Retz. At all events it is clear 
that Anne of Austria saw the views of the coadjutor ; 
and finding herself at once engaged with him in the 
practicj^ qf an art where she was his superior, she led 
him blindly on, with ho|)e8^that she had not the slight- 
est intention of realising, till he permitted her to carry the 
court and the young king from Paris, — in which city he 
could have detained her at his pleasure — and to take the 
field against Condt^, who was now in rebellion, supported 
by a few fresh levies. This was the greatest oversight 
that Dc lletz had ever yet committed, and scarcely was it 
done, when he felt the foUy thereof ; but, nevertheless, 
his eyes were not completely opened, and he sUll 
hoped to maintain his influence wdth tlie queen, by con- 
tinuing to render her services, and at the same time 
occasionally playing upon her fears. 

. Before this period, however, the career of tlie co- 
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adjutor had very nearly terminated in an unexpected 
manner. Knowing him for one of their most deter, 
mined enemieB^ the pardsans of the prince de Condd 
formed a scheme for carrying him off from the midst 
of Paris. The actiVe^ intrepid^ and enterpridii^ Gour. 
ville crossed the country and ventured in disguise into 
the capital. Hiring a number of determined men, 
he obtained correct information of all the proceedings 
of the coadjutor, whose intrigues often led diiiii fordi 
at night almost unaccompanied; and placing his con- 
federates at particular points, where it was likely 
that De llctz would pass, he waited on more than one 
night ; but an extraordinary coincidence on both 
these occasions saved the prelate from his hands. A 
third attempt would uiKloubtedl3^have been made had 
not the number of persons to whom the secret was con. 
tided, at length caused it to be betray^. Gourville 
effected his escape but narrowly; and several of the 
liersons he employed fell into the hands of De Ketz. 
who with wise and generous policy suffered them to 
unpunished. 

The desultory warfare which now took place between 
Turenne, Harcourt, and Hocquinville, on the part of 
the court, and Conde, Rochefoucault, Beaufort, and 
Nemours, on the ailverse side, we shall of course no- 
tice but slightly here. It is sufficient to say that Cpnde, 
to whom brilliant successes jfrere absolutely necessary, 
embarrassed by raw levies and divided friends, effect^ 
nothing at all equal to the reputation he had before 
acquired ; and that the queen, freed by her absence 
from tbv ^’ontrol of the Fronde and the duke of Or- 
leans, finding herself sufficiently strong in the field 
to oppose successfully the greatest captain of the, day, 
and l^licving that the French people were beginning 
to grow weary of turbulence, recalled Mazarin to her 
councils ; and thus opened the eyes of De Retz both 
to the folly he had committed in suffering her to quit 
Paris, and to the absurd character he had played 
during the latter part of her stay in the capital. Mor- 
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tified and surprited^ he attempted to raise up a third 
party in the state, and with the parliament and the 
duke of Orleans keep the other two in check, his prin? 
dpal object being to drive forth Mazarin; and his 
inclinati^s leading him, therefore, rather to favour 
the party of Cond^ than that off the court. At the 
same time, however, in fear of losing the cardinal's hat, 
which had not yet been granted by the pope to the 
queen's Mcitation, he still affected the utmost enmity 
to the prince. * 

But Anne of Austria was not to be deceived ; and 
perceiving that whatever might be his words, all his 
actions were inimical to her views, she sent orders 
to the French ambassador at Rome to oppose his 
elevation to the conclave. This very opposition, 
however, was more favourable to him than even her 
nomination. * The pope and the cardinals conceived 
that it proceeded from Mazarin himself, whom they 
hated and despised ; and in a secret consistory l>e Retz 
was elevated to the purple, without the knowledge of 
the French ambassador. Something still remained to 
be done ; for it was usual before any prelate was looked 
upon as one of the cardinals of France that he shoidd 
receive the hat from the hands of the king. The court, 
although it had opposed die elevation of De Retz, en« 
deavoiire^ to assume the merit thereof ; and Mazarin 
wrote with his own hand /.o congratulate the coadjutor 
upon his elevation. But, nevertheless, the absence of 
the court gave a very good excuse for holding back the 
gift of the hat, and thus keeping some check upon the 
intriguing prelate. 

A series of petty negotiations and rapid but minute 
changes iu the relations of all parties took place in 
Paris about this time, which it would be in vain to 
attempt to follow. At first De Retz endeavoured 
to act against the two other parties, by the parlia- 
ment and the duke of Orleans ; but never were 
two more feeble instruments found for the pur- 
poses of an ambitious man. The parliament, era- 
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bzrrzsB^d by various opposing decrees which appeared 
upon its own registers^ assail^ Mazarin^ and thundered 
against Oonde in words ; but in actions nothing ^was 
done but what w<p pitiful and contemptible. The 
duke of Orleans, always weak and vacillating, flow ob- 
tained not even the Appearance of firmness from De 
Retz, who was himself in a false position, and wavered 
almost as much as the duke. Tired, however, at length of 
the proceedings of the parliament, De Retz haltf wcourse 
to the assemblies of die Hotel de^Ville, which were 
now assuming a more regular and orderly form. But 
in the mean time Chavigni, devoted to the interests of 
the prince, returned to Paris, from which he had been 
exiled, and speedily raised up in the capital a con- 
siderable party in favour of Coadd. Ere long, Conde 
himself announced his intention of appearing in Paris ; 
but immediately the parliament and De^letz opposed 
diemselves to his admission, and besought the duke 
of Orleans, as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to 
prevent the princes entrance into the capital. The 
duke of Orleans could not be persuaded to take so 
strong a measure, however ; and Cond^ arrived in Paris, 
took his seat in the parliament, notwithstanding all the 
charges of high treason existing against him, and re* 
mained for a considerable length of time in the capital, 
while his army encamped in the neigh bourhc^d. • The 
army of the court followed ;»and a battle took place in 
the suburbs of the city, where Condd, with a very in- 
ferior force, supported the attack of Turenne, under 
the very guns of the Bastille. 

The cardinal de Retz is supposed by many of 
the French historians to have concerted with the 
duke of Orleans the part which the latter wse to 
play during the strife that went on almost under 
thrir eyes; and it is not improbable tliat the prelate 
greatly influenced the assembly at the Hotel de ViUe, 
and decided its members to refhse all admittance to the 
troops of Conde in their perilous situation. He deu 
nies, however, having influenced the duke, and declarea 
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tliAt he at this period, being excluded by his new dignity 
from the parliament, har^y gave any attention to the 
intrigues in which he had been formeily so active. 
Certain it is, however, that the assembly at the Hdtd de 
Ville, a!M likewise the duke of Orleans, refused to open 
the gates to Cond^ during the whble morning, while in 
the repeated attacks of Turenne a number of the most 
gallant gentlemen in France were slaughtered under the 
walls; rnchequally certain that messenger after messenger 
was seen passing between the palaces of the duke of 
Orleans and the coadjutor. At length, however, the 
eloquence of the duke’s daughter, the cries and shouts 
of the people, moved with compassion at the sight of the 
dead and wounded brought in from the prince's army, 
and the appeal of several of his friends, who represented 
that he and all attached to him would die rather than sur- 
render, overcaine the weak duke of Orleans. The order 
for admitting the army of Cond^ was granted ; and the 
prince was saved from a fate which all his own skill 
and courage could not have averted. 

The first determination of Conde, after enter- 
ing Paris, was to put down the enemies who had 
so constantly opposed him; and the chief of these 
was De Retz. His plan appears to have been, to 
proceed to the archiepiscopal palace, and placing the 
cardinal rn his carriage, to carry him out of tlie 
gates of the city, forbidding him ever to enter them 
again. A dreadful and extraordinary massacre, how- 
ever, which took place at the Hotel de Ville, and 
which rumour attributed to the instigations of the 
prince himself, spread a degree of consternation through 
the capital, which even affected Conde. His plans 
against the coadjutor were net carried into execution, 
while it would have been easy to pursue them ; and 
De Retz having obtained some intimation of danger, 
instead of quitting Paris and joining the court, which 
would have altered the whole after-course of his life, 
and secured the favour of the court, once more turned 
Notre Dame into an arsenal, and prepared to defend the 
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cathedral as a xortreu in case of attack. A complete 
state of anarchy succeeded to the massacre at the Hdtd 
de Ville. Condd oertainly remained master of the city 
by means of his troops : but he had lost the respect of 
aU the better dassel of the people ; and over Jus own 
officers he was gradually losing that authority by which 
alone discipline coii]d be maintained^ and his possession 
of the capital rendered beneficial. In this crisis of 
afikirs, two steps isere taken by the court ren- 

dered the condition of Conde desperate. The parliament 
was commanded to quit Paris^ and proceed to Pontoise ; 
and though only a part obeyed these orders, that part 
comprised all the most talented and influential coun- 
sellors. By the advice of this part, which was recog- 
nised as the parliament by the court, Mazarin once 
more retired into voluntary* exile ; and the most en- 
thusiastic joy spread itself through Parisr not proceed- 
ing in the slightest degree, perhaps, from gratified 
enmity towards the minister, but because all parties, 
except that attached to the prince de Conde, were de- 
lighted with any opportunity of disentangling them- 
selves honourably from the factions to whicli they were 
pledged; freeing themselves from intrigues of which 
they saw no end, and putting an end to tumults which 
had already desolated the capital, and disorganised the 
state of society in France. Every one, wha|^ver had 
been tlie cause of his opposition to the court, made the 
retreat of Mazarin an excuse for seeking to negotiate a 
reconciliation. The parliament decreed a vote of 
thanks to the king ; the people anticipated nothing but 
the return of ])eace, and the appearance of the royal 
family in the capital ; and even Conde and his party, 
wliile they called the Spaniards eagerly to their aid, and 
took up a position in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 
enabled them, in a great degree, to command that city, 
affected to be rejoiced at die turn which affairs had 
taken, and to seek nothing but peace upon terms of se- 
curity to themselves. 

In the mean time De Betz had instantly shaped 
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Us Qcmrse. Hie saw that the exile <»f Masarin afibrded 
fahn one of the last opportunities that he might ever 
obtain for gaining an advantageous porition with the 
court; and he determined^ if possible^ to have the 
honouritif^> bringing back the king So Paris. Cond^ be 
had always opposed ; the duke o&Orleans had sacrificed 
so many partisans^ that he might l^imself be sacrificed 
without any great scruple of conscience ; the parliament 
was r^^ to follow any one who ^ould lead them to 
Compiegne, where the young king and his family then 
were ; and De Retz, persuading the feeble duke of Or« 
leans to authorise any sacrifice which he^ the coadjutor^ 
thought proper to make in his name, gathered together 
a splendid deputation from the clergy of the capital, and 
proceeded to the dwelling of the king, to entreat his ma- 
jesty to return to the metr<^»olis. The only reward which 
he obtained for this service was that of the cardinars hat, 
which was given him by the hand of the monarch. But 
when the coadjutor began to treat with the ministers, 
he found that they did not estimate his services at the 
high price which he himself had put upon them. 

Although the event justified the coolness of their 
demeanour to De Retz, and they succeeded in bringing 
back the king to the capital without granting the terms 
that he demanded, it is nevertheless certain, that the 
coadjutor^ by the part that he took, had rendered a very 
important service to the crown, ('onde and his friends 
were in daily expectation of the arrival of two armies,— 
the one from Spanish Flanders, the other commanded 
by C'harles duke of Lorraine. The wavering duke of 
Orleans would have been persuaded by a word from the 
mouth of De Retz to join the part) of the princes ; 
the coadjutor himself might have brought them a con- 
siderable addition of strength ; and the balance between 
Conde and Turenne, which had only been slightly taught 
to lean in favour of the latter by the numerical superi- 
ority of the royal troops, being changed to the other side 
by the arrival of vast reinforcements under Fuensaldafies 
and Charles of Lorraine, might have been determined 
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popul^e of Paris would soon have forgotten its gratu 
tude for the exile of Mazarin ; and one victory on the 
part of Conde would have given him a footing in France 
which would have Required years of civil slaughter to 
shake. De Retz^ hov^ver^ went over to the court and 
* took with him the inibmission of the duke of Orleans, 
and the gratulation of the clergy and people of Paris : 
Mazarin, by a stratagem, even in exile deceived Fuen. 
saldahes, and diverted his forces from France ; Turenne 
held the forces of Cond^ and the duke of Lorraine in 
check ; and the prince, unsafe in the capital, baffled in 
the field, and outwitted by an absent minister whom he 
despised, took the desperate measure of quitting France 
and casting himself into the hands of the enemies of his 
country. ^ * 

There was nothing now to oppose dhe court in 
Paris ; and shortly after, without either amnesty or 
conditions of any kind, though not without fear, Anne 
of Austria and her son, after a long absence from the 
mutinous metropolis, returned to Paris, and were re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic cries of joy. She 
herself was not insensible of the great service that De 
Retz had performed ; and, on alighting from her carriage 
at the Louvre, she bade the young king embrace him as 
the man who had restored him to the capUal. His 
conduct from this moment is inexplicable ; for we can 
neither reconcile it with the tdea that he believed the 
queen was really grateful, and that he still held her in 
his power, nor with the supposition that be imagined 
her expressions of kindness to be hypocritical, and sus- 
pected that speedy vengeance would be taken upon liim- 
self. From the Louvre he proceeded to the Luxem- 
bourg, and, according to the account of one of his' own 
attendants, endeavoured to persuade the duke of Orleans 
immediately to barricade the streets and take possession 
of the person of the king. Even from his own statement 
it would appear that he did not endeavour to dissuade the 
duke from such an attempt, when it was proposed by 
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anotber, but on the contrary^ oiTered all his iufiuenee ^ 
ndse the people if it should be resolved upon. All Aif 
seemed to im^y^ diat he looked upon the gratitude 
the queen as feigned^ and r^rded his power as at an 
end if be did not put forth sd^me gibat effort to re-esta- 
blish it. On the other liand^ however^ he made such 
extraordinary demands upon the courts and adhered to 
them with such a degree of pertinacity^ that he must 
either d^e believed the queen to be deeply sensible of 
his merits and services^ or so terrified at his influence^ 
as to be afraid of refusing him whatever he required. 
Anne of Austria grew weary of his exactions ; and he 
himself soon perceived that anger was succeeding to 
gratification at the king’s restoration to the capital. He 
kept his house armed ^ he never went forth unaccom- 
panied by 200 or 500 gentlemen ; and^ at lengthy per- 
ceiving that he had carried his demands too fur, he 
opened a communication with the absent Mazarin^ 
which at first seemed likely to terminate favourably to 
the wishes of the coadjutor. Deceived by this appear- 
ance of success^ DeRetz became less cautious. Persuaded 
by madatne de Lesdiguieres that there was no danger^ 
he proceeded to the Louvre with very few attend- 
ants on the 19 th of December^ l652; and after 
having waited some time in the apartments of madame 
de V^lleiiy^ he was called to the antechamber of 
the queen. In the inqaii time one of his friends 

in the palace had heard a rumour of his intended 
arrest, and hastened to inform him of the fact ; but 
De R^tz had just passed the other way, and, the 
moment after, he was arrested by Villequier, captain 
of the queen’s guard. He was immediately taken to 
anotljer apartment, where, while the carriage was prepar- 
ing to convey him to prison, dinner was set before him, 
of which he ate as heartily as if nothing had occurred. 
At three o’clock he was conveyed to Vincennes ; and a 
very large escort was appointed to conduct him, under 
the apprehension that the people would attempt a rescue. 
Not a soul made the slightest movement, however ; and 
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De Retz^ arriving at night at the place of his imprison- 
ment, went to bed and slept with the same sort of apa- 
thy towards his own fate wherewith the Parisians seemed 
to regard that of their favc^te leader. 

The clergy of Pliris did, indeed, during th§ two or 
three following days, *niake some efforts to obtain his 
* liberation, and the •chapter of the cathedral enjoined 
solemn prayers for that event : but his own uncle com- 
manded these supplkations to be stopped ; and^Pe Retz 
was soon forgotten in the general tendency of all things 
to tranquillity, except by some «f his own personal 
friends, who continued to labour for his benefit. In the 
mean time he passed his days at Vincennes laying plans 
for making his escape, which, however, were always 
frustrated. Prisoners have generally the privilege of 
'"complaining of their treatment ; and De Retz accuses 
his gaolers of every sort of petty annoyandh : but the ir- 
ritation of his own feelings most likely added greatly to 
any just cause of complaint. On the return of Mazarin, 
which occurred shortly after his arrest, the imprisonment 
of the adverse cardinal seems to have been mitigated, 
and the renewed entreaties of the Parisian clergy, the 
menaces of the pope, whose authority had received a 
severe insuU in the imjirisoninent of a carflinal, joined 
to the efforts of some of De Retz’s friends, induced the 
court to transfer him to Nantes, upon his giviog i« the 
formal resignation of his archl\jsbopric. This he knew, 
having been extorted from him in i»rison, would never 
l»e held valid by the hiwr of France ; but the pope op- 
posed it in the first instance, and would not acknowledge 
it as a lawful act. 

In the mean while the mare'cbal de Meilleraye, 
to w'bosfc custody De Retz was contided, endeavc^ired 
to draw from him a promise not to attempt an es- 
cape ; but the cardinal, whose principal hope in seek- 
ing to lie removed from Vincennes was to find some 
means of evasion, skilfully avoided giving any pledge. 
His new state of imprisonment was much milder than 
that of Vincennes ; and the old general seems to have 

VOL. 111. H 
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treated his prisoner with every sort of indulgence, while 
at the same time he caused him to be watched with a 
degree of vigilant care, which for a time set all the car. 
dinal’s schemes for escape at defiance. At length, how- 
ever, rufhours of more severe measures being in agitation 
at the court led him to exert all his skill and courage ; 
and, after various schemes proposed^ and abandoned, he 
determined to endeavour to deceive his guards and drop 
down €’ Jin the bastion of the castle, to a narrow spot 
of sand, which was left under the walls on the side of 
the river when the waters were low. The number of 
people who were admitted to him daily, and the attend- 
ants who were suffered to accomp^iny him in his walks— 
which he was permitted to extend at pleasure within 
the limits of tlie fortress — enabled him to make all the 
preparations for this purpose with ease. Much more 
difficulty, however, took place in deceiving the guards 
who always followed him in his walks, and were com- 
manded never to lose sight of him, even for a moment. 

At length, however, it was determined to make the 
attempt ; and towards five o’clock in the evening of the 
8 th of August 1654, De Retz, accompanied by four 
friends, and followed by the usual number of guards, 
proceeded through the garden of the governor, towards 
a small ravelin which ran out above the river. Horses 
had I posted in readiness ac a little distance, and a 
number of persons were on tlie watch to give him assist- 
ance. Pretending to be thirsty, he sent hack one of 
his attendants for some wine, and drank a small quantity. 
Two of his followers then gave the bottle to the guards, 
and dropped behind upon the pretence of finishing it 
with them. In the mean time l)e Retz and the two 
otheris passed through a small grated door which led to 
the ravelin ; and, as soon ne he was out of sight of the 
guards, he stripped ofiPhis red garments and placed them 
upon the edge of the parapet, in a spot where he had 
been accustomed, ever since his arrival at Nantes, to lean 
over by the hour together gazing at the people walking 
in the open space below. Tlie guards, keeping the letter 
of their instructions, had been in the habit of watching 
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him through the grated door^ without entering the ra- 
velin ; and now^ perceiving his red dress at the usual 
part of the wall« they took it for granted tliat he was 
amusing himself accj^rding to his ordinary custom. 

In the mean while the cardinal^ having proceeded to a 
^more remote part of tfle ravelin^ though he had shown 
some hesitation and fhar ere he quitted his chamber^ now 
resolutely pursued his scheme, and suspended by a horse 
girth attached to a Ibng rope was let down a dilMRice of 
forty feet. His agitation, however, was excessive, and, 
by the account of Joly, he had quite lost all command 
of himself. The horses were brought up in a moment 
by his friends, and he was aided to mount ; but shortly 
after an accident occurred, which had nearly thrown him 
back into the hands of his enemiei^ and which prevented 
the execution of one of the most important objects 
which he had in view. This accident is represented in 
the most opposite manners by Joly and De Retz himself. 
The one asserts that the cardinal was so agitated as to 
be unable to sit his liorse. J)e Retz represents himself 
as perfectly cool, and declares that the horse took fright 
at the sun flashing on the barrel of a pistol, which he 
drew from the saddle-bow, in order to force his way 
through a party of soldiers belonging to the garrison. 
Certain it is, however, that he was thrown from his 
horse and dislocated his shoulder; but his» friends 
gathering round him, and the people joining to facilitate 
his escape, he was remounted immediately and pursued 
his journey, though in terrible pain. 

The marcchal de Meilleraye did not become aware of 
his escape for some time after it had taken place, and a 
variety of extraordinary circumstances combined to fa- 
vour his evasion ; he was concealed for several hoiirs»in a 
secret dungeon of one of the fortified houses then common 
in France. He was then hidden in a haystack ; while a 
party of the soldiers from Nantes paused in the court- yard, 
and asked questions concerning the route he had taken. 
At length, however, he reached the house of the duke of 
Brissac, who had gathered together 300 gentlemen for 
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his , escort ^ and by these he was accompanied to the 
feudal possessions of his brothor the duke de Retz. He 
tbmce made his escape in a fishing boat to St« Sebaa^ 
tiah;- where he arrived literally penniless and in rags. 
At he was taken for an impostor by the Spanish 
aulhoritiesj but he soon prov^to them his identity ; 
End from that moment the kindness and liberality of 
the king of Spain and his ministers knew no bounds 
towarsbo^ man who had acquired ro much renown in 
factions, which had tended greatly to promote the 
Spanish interests. At first Don Louis de Haro would 
fain have persuaded him to re-enter France, and throw- 
ing himself into Mezieres, the governor of which was 
devoted to him, to open a communication with the 
prince de Conde, and once more endeavour to establish 
the party of die Fronde. One of the great objects 
which De Retz had proposed to himself in making his 
escape from Nantes had been to throw' himself suddenly 
into the midst of Paris before any one was aware of* hia 
b^ing at liberty, to take possession of the archbishopric, 
which had fallen to him absolutely by the death of his 
uncle, and, affecting to devote himself entirely to his 
ecclesiastical duties, to obtain the support of the whole 
clergy of France, while he pursued, in a new and more 
favourable position, his deniands and exactions against 
the l^eivih court. The dislocation of his shoulder, 
however, had impeded his journey, and prevented his 
effecting this purpose ; and he now felt that it was too 
late to make any open attempt in France against the 
government. He therefore declined al! the proposals of 
the Spaniards, and returned a present of 40,000 crowns 
which were sent to him at St. Sebastian.. 

Tl)e Spanish monarch, however, did not abate the least 
particle of his kindness, bvt caused him to be escorted, 
with* care and distinction, across the peninsula, and 
provided him with a galley, whicli conveyed him in 
safety to Piombino. From Piombino he proceeded to 
Florence incognito, but was treated with much kindness 
by the grand duke of Tuscany. He thence went on to 
Rome, where he was immediately admitted to a secret 
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audience of the pope, who showed him evf ly' sort of 
kindness, and presented him publicly with the cardinfd’s 
hat, promising him his protection and support. Inne.' 
cent X., however, was now arrived at a point of extreme 
old age and of great bodily debility. All the cfirdinals 
were looking forward to a new election; and Chigi the 
' •secretary of state, who entertained no slight hopea of 
&e elevation he afterwards obtained, did not chbos^ to 
offend the French •party in the, conclave bywtewing 
much open kindness to the obnoxious De Retz. He 
held out to him, however, great promises, and pretended, 
even while he was injuring him, to seek to do him ser- 
vice. At length the death of Innocent opened the way 
to a new election : De Retz took part in the conclave, 
and contributed a good deal to tl^ elevation of Chigi to 
the *chair of St. Peter. At first the new pope made 
every demonstration of gratitude ; but Be Retz very 
soon found that he confined himself within the bounds 
of words, and it was not long before those words became 
less favourable. ^ 

After enduring many mortifications at the Roman 
court, and having for a time retired to the states of 
Tuscany, De Retz on his return to Rome found that 
the new pope had lK*en entirely gained by the French 
ambassadors, and that while he advised him in a friendly 
tone to seek a reconciliation with his own manarth by 
any means, he had appointee^ an apostolic vicar to take 
possession of the see of Paris, in the absence of its 
bishop. In vain De Retz opposed the execution of this 
unjust design ; and his only resource ivas to send off a 
messenger to Paris, in order to give notice to the clergy 
of what was about to take place, and to stir them up 
to resistance in an instance where the interests of gvery 
French bishop were implicated. Tlie success of this 
measure was such as he desired ; the courier arnved 
before the pope’s bull, which the clergy refused to re- ^ 
ceive unanimously ; and the nuncio dared not even 
publish it in I’aris for fear of being stoned by the 
people. Other measures were then taken ; and De Retz 
H 3 
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was induqad to nominate as his own grand vicar a 
person suggested to him by the court : but finding that 
this produced no result^ — that the pope was entirdy de- 
tached from his interests^ and that the plague was be. 
ginning to make terrible ravages 4n Italy, — De Rets 
determined to return to France, fn order, if possible, to 
gain possession of the revenues of benefices, and he * 
reached Francbe Comte in safety. All he could obtain, 
howe)^ from an assembly of the cl^^rgy, was the sum of 
8000 crowns per annum for his subsistence ; and while 
the negotiation was proceeding, he entered France, but 
was obliged to conceal himself in different towns, pass- 
ing from inn to inn, and, if we are to believe Joly, 
addicting himself to low debauchery. 

Having been vigorously pursued by Mazarin, he 
was obliged once more to quit lus native country, and 
wandered abeut for somejiime in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. His friends maintain, that while at Cologne 
a scheme was formed by Mazarin for cairying him off 
or assassinating him, but the truth would be very dif- 
ficult to discover ; and De Retz soon after quitted Ger- 
many and proceeded to Holland, where he led a vagabond 
and debauched life, while his servants forgot the respect 
which they had formerly paid him, and confusion and 
disunion followed his domestic footsteps, as they had 
formerly Jt)een the companions of all his public actions. 

For several years this conduct continued, till the 
death of Mazarin gave him new hopes of returning to 
France and re-assuming the arch i episcopal dignity. 
The chancellor le Tellier, indeed, and the superinten- 
dent Fouquet, both applied to the exile, and proposed 
to negotiate his reconciliation with the court, but the 
basis upon which both treated was alone that he 
should resign the archbislr>pric j and in compensation 
the king offered to grant him the rich abbey of St. 
Denis, with some other benefits. After much dif- 
ficulty this treaty was concluded, and the cardinal pro- 
ceeding to Commercy, of which place he was prince, 
signed his resignation in the form appointed by the king. 

He afterwards appeared at the court at Fontaine- 
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bkau, but biz influence was passed, his person disagree- 
able, his memory odious ; and, after spending some 
months at St. Denis, he retired again to Commercy. 
He there passed many years in a sort of languid idle- 
ness which gave occasion to his dismissed attendant Joly 
to accuse him once more of every sort of libertine excess. 
But the falsehoods which Joly is proved to have related 
in regard to this part of the life cast a strong suspicion 
upon the whole of Jbhe rest of his charges. He^clares, 
tliat in order to deceive the world, and make mSiflbelieve 
that he was engaged in some useful and dignified occu- 
pation, the cardinal De lletz pretended to employ himself 
in composing an account of his life, but that he never 
wrote more than two or three pages thereof, and was 
totally incapable, from failure of mind and energy, to 
produce any thing worthy of Ms reputation. The Me- 
moirs, however, remain, voluminous enough to have 
filled up the leisure of several years, and breathing in 
every page that splendid but irregular genius which 
made him remarkable through life. Joly also represents 
him as given up entirely to his pleasures, ungrateful to 
his friends, and thoughtless of his creditors ; but it is an 
undoubted fact, that, by care and the most rigid economy, 
he paid off the large debt of 3,000,000 of livres, which 
he had contracted during his exile, and while, deprived 
of all his revenues, he depended for support upon the 
kindness of his friends. It is probable, inde&l, tSat the 
insolence of Joly passed the bounds of decency, and that 
De Retz by dismissing him, changed an impudent de- 
pendant into an ungrateful calumniator. At all events, 
if we compare the terras in which De Retz speaks • of 
the servants who followed him in misfortune with the 
language in which Joly alludes to his former friend in the 
end of his Memoirs, the advantage will be found greatly 
in favour of the cardinal. Shortly before bis death De 
Retz removed to St. Denis, and at length terminated his 
troubled career in Paris, in the year 1 6 * 79 . 

Gifted with high talents, placed in a commanding 

• Vol. iv. p. 87. 

H 4. 
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poaition, educated with care^ quick, learned, courageoua, 
active, indefatigable, aud energetic, with much 
f^evation into both men and things, and the presence 
^ ot mind necessary to seize every opportunity, De Retz 
seemed, born to rule and benefit some large portion of 
his fellGw-creatures. But, with strong passions and 
inordlUate vanity, he yras forced Into a profession for 
which he was unfit, which forbade ^the gratification of 
the one, enjoined the mortification of the other, and 
curbed^en the efforts of that geniu§‘, which in another 
walk might have led him forward to the summit of 
power , and glory. But the false position in which he 
was placed through life, by the opposition of his 
character and his profession, was not the only cause of 
his misconduct or his downfall. His vanity was of 
that active and enterps'siiig nature which could alone 
be gratified Iw surprising and dazzling : his natural 
quickness ana penetration found exercise and enjoy- 
ment in intrigue of every kind ; and while, in the course 
of passion, the alternate excitement of pursuit, and the 
lassitude of satiety, displayed all the irregularity of 
activity and indolence, he still returned to the political 
arena with fresh powers and fresh virulence, till a long 
and enforced cessation brought over the fiery strength 
of ambition the weariness of premature age, and the 
listlessness of corporeal decay. Never in the world's 
history waL there, perhaps, a more striking instance of 
immense powers inisusedi^ great advantages tlirown 
away, and many bright qualities darkened by a cloud of 
faults, than in the cardinal de Retz, — never a more 
striking example, amongst the lamentable many, of the 
misery of genius without virtue. In person, De Retz 
was remarkably plain, tall, but ill shaped, and with 
features harsh but expressive. His eyes and teeth were 
very fine, however, and he had unfortunately too great 
cause to fee^^.^vain of his personal as well as of his 
mental attractions. Bom in one of the most corrupt 
periods of modern history, and thrown accidentally into 
scenes of anarchy and confusion, something must be 
allowed on account of the times, the nation, and tlie 
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drenmstances^ as a palliation for nany^ of his Vaults. 
Too many will rest upon him stilly and' mark hiii| 
for ever as a warning rather than an example. * 

It has been customary to add to the lives of celeJ 
brated men any remarkable sayings which they^Hre re- 
ported to have utterec^in tiie course of their liiw. .These 
' sayings^ bearing a reference to their own cteacters 

or actions^ are generally worthless, inasmuch as " they 
are, nine times oi:|J: of ten, framed for the p|||n^dse of 
defending some particular line of conduct, or df^zzlkig 
and surprising by a ready answer, which has in reaflity 
often been prepared long before. Maxims, also, recorded 
by others, unless borne out by the immediate testimony 
of credible witnesses, can rarely be depended upon as the 
genuine reflections of a great man. But when, on the 
other hand, he ha^ recorded with his own hand, and in 
brief and striking language, the conclusions which long 
experience or powerful genius have enabled him to draw 
regarding the general principles of human action, his 
maxims become most valuable to the philosopher, the po- 
litician, and the moralist. Of such sententious reflections, 
no one has left so many, perhaps, as the cardinal de 
Retz; and, as they are undoubtedly tlu fruit of his long 
experience in political cabal, some may be added here, as 
a specimen of the style of thought in which they are 
conceived, though it would be impossible tq^ gi^ the 
whole that are scattered through his memoirs. 

('onspiracics,” he says, ** are often foolish, but there 
is nothing like them for making prudent people in the 
end, at least for some time. As the danger in this sort of 
affair lasts even after the affair itself, one is obliged to 
be cautious and circumspect in the times that follow.*' 

“ J am persuaded that greater qualities are requisite 
to form a good party leader, than to form a gootf em- 
peror of the universe ; and that amongst the qualities 
which compose that character, resolution ^alks side by 
side with judgment, I speak of that heroic judgment 
the principal use of which is to distinguish what is ex- 
traordinary from what is impossible.” 

The great secret for |hosc who are entering upon 
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great employments is, in the first instance, to seize 
upon men's imagination by some action, or some cir- 
cumstance, which renders them remarkable.’* 

'' To condescend to the least, is the surest means of 
equalling one's self to the greatest.*^ 

That which draws down a (sertaiii odium upon al- 
most all the actions of ministers, eyen the most neces- 
sary, is, that in order to accomplish them, they are 
obligcjd |o surmount obstacles, their friumph over which 
never mils to brings with it hatred and envy. When a 
considerable opportunity occurs, in which there is no- 
thing to be overcome, because tliere is nothing to combat 
- — which, however, is very rare, — it gives to the exercise 
of tlieir authority, a pure, innocent, and unmixed lustre, 
which does not only serve to strengthen it, but enables 
them to draw, in the ^d, almost as much credit from 
that which tb'^y do not do, as from that which they do.” 

One is more frequently the dupe of suspicion than 
of confidence.” 

** The Roman empire set up to auction, and the Ot- 
toman empire exposed every day to the bowstring, trace 
for us, in bloody characters, the blindness of those who 
would prove that authority consists in nothing but force.*’ 

It sits worse upon a minister to speak follies, than 
to commit them.” 

^It is as dangerous, and often as criminal, in the eyes 
of princes, to have the power of doing good, as to have 
the wish of doing evil,” 

The blindest temerity, and the most outrageous fear, 
produce the same effects when the danger is unknown.” 

It is the nature of fear to deliberate, rather than to 
decide.” 

In popular bodies, the blindness of the well-inten- 
tioneil (in regard to revolutionary measures) is, in ge- 
neral, followed closely by the clear-sightedness of those 
who mix the spirit of faction wdth the public interests, 
and who see the future and the possible, while the rest* 
think of nothing but the present and the apparent ” 

• I have be«n obliRcd to translate this maxim fircjcly, in order to render 
it intelligible, DeRetz was speaking of tbc parliament of Paris, and 
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One should never trifle with those who hold in 
^eir hands the royal authority. Whatever defects they 
may have, they are never insignificant enough not to 
require, that we should either conciliate them, or ruin 
them entirely. TIteir enemies ought never to i$ontemn 
them, because they are the only people in the world 
who never ought tow he contemned.'* 

Licence is one of the most irremediable evils which 
are atcached to faqtion ; and it is very great, jg^much 
as that sort of licence which does not suit the faction 
is almost always fatal to it, because it decries it in pub- 
lic estimation.*' 

'' Nothing persuades people of little sense so much 
as that which they do not understand." 

Party leaders are no longer masters of their party, 
than while they can foresee murmurs, or appease them." 

'Mt is as necessary to guard one s words in great 
affairs, as it is superfluous to choose them in trifles." 

Wf* must add one more example, though the doctrine 
inculcated is both so false and dangerous, that the first 
clause of the maxim was retorted upon De Retz himself 
when he opposed one of the more violent proceedings 
which the Fronde was about to adopt. Morality in 
public affairs has much greater latitude than in private; 
but it is always judicious not to make use of that lati* 
tude without extreme precaution, because t)}j[?re no- 
thing but success which justifies it : and who can be 
ans’werable for success ? ” Few, indeed, of the maxims 
of J)e Retz will be found, on close examination, to be 
unexceptionable in point of morality ; but they all show 
great, though irregular genius, and mingle, as he did in 
his life, the wisdom of the statesman with the subtlety 
of the party leader. 


mingled up with his general reflection terms solely applicable to that 
body ; yet the maxim was «o imijortant that I did not choose to omit It. 
I think It right, however, to subjoin the original, lest 1 be accused of 
wilful mistraiislatinn : — “ L’aveuglenient des bien intentionn^'S en cette 
tnatiere est suivi, |)our Turdinaire, bieiitdt aprOs, dc la penetration do ceux 
qui melcrit la passion de la faction dans les iiUerfts publics, et qui TOient 
le fUtur et le laissible, dans Ic temps que Ics compagnies reglecs ne son- 
gent qu'au prC'seut et I’apjiarent” 
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JEAiCifAPTisTE Colbert; marquis db 

SEIGNELM. 

* 

BORN 1619^ DIED 1688. 

«rr ^ 

The difficulties which in all countries beset the path of 
men who with great talents but little interest endeavour 
to force their way up the steep and laborious ascent of 
ambition were under the ancient government of France 
more numerous than in any other land. Distinctive 
privileges, a rigid syste|p of etiquette, and a government 
of favoritism, closed against genius all access to 
power, unles^' the aspirant was marshalled on his way 
by high rank, or led by a long train of eminent ances* 
tors ; and the venality of every department of the state, 
under Louis XI 11. and Louis XIV., rendered wealth 
also necessary in general to open the way to authority. 
That Colbert should rise from obscurity to eminence 
at such a period, and from an inferior station, should 
climb to the height of power, solely supported by his 
own abilities, is enough to show that those abilities 
werCf of r very extraordinary kind ; but at the same 
time it does high honour to the minister who first 
discovered them. To show what w^ere the obstacles 
which he had to overcome, what the difficulties which 
obstructed his way, it is necessary to inquire into the 
early events of a period in that. great minister's career 
which was not otherwise distinguished. 

A^tor Colj^ert by the vigour of his genius had raised 
himself tp the highest pitch of authority, and had, by 
the bxercise of the power he had obtained, created 
for himself an eminent station in the history of his 
country, a number of those men who are incapable of 
separating the idea of intrinsic dignity from worldly 
station, laboured hard to prove Uiat the minister was 
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descended from a long line of illustrious personages^ 
and endeavoured to diminish the gireatness of his rise by 
elevating his original station in life. It is very clear^ 
however^ that the /amily from which Colbert sdrung 
was at the period of his birth in very iiiBifferent 
circumstances. Thaf it was noble is certain from the 
fact of several members thereof being found filling 
offices which could alone be occupied by persons in 
the class then denominated in France by term 
gentilhomme. It must be remembered^ however^ that 
the aristocracy of France itself was subdivided into 
classes^ and that the utmost to which an individual of 
the smaller noblesse could pretend with any prospect of 
success^ was the attainment of some inferior office^ 
either in the law, the churc]^ or the army. The 
higher stations in the court and the camp we find 
almost uniformly filled by persons belSnging to the 
higher families, whose wealth and influence commanded 
that consideration with the monarch or the minister 
which the lower grades, the nobility of the robe, or the 
provinces, could not attain ; and all thuf any member 
of the family of Colbert could reasonably hope for, as 
the utmost object of ambition, was some post of dig- 
nity in the parliaments, either of the capital or the 
provinces. 

Jean Kaptiste Colbert was the son of Nichoks Ciflbert, 
whom we find qualified as loii^l of Vandierc, but, in fact, 
a small proprietor in Champagne, living, we have reason 
to btdieve, principally by the sale of wine produced on 
his estate ; and adding thereunto, we are told, at an after 
period, a lucrative trade in silk and oil, probably the 
produce of some other estate, as general commerce was 
prohibited to persons of his class. The future munster 
was Irorn at Rlieims in l()10*y and was at first, it seems, 
destined for the humble occupation of a notary. Af his 
early education we have very few details, hut there is 
every reason to believe that in regard to many branches 
of knowledge it was considerably neglected ; while on 
* Some say at Pari& 
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which were not co^^nioi^tO' persdns in . bis station of 
life. ‘ It seems admllted by alb that opportunities were 
aObrdecKiimy^ibough for what purposes we do not know^ 
of travelling ^brou|;h almost everyypart of France ; and 
he thus atoM^d Ids mind with a species of knowledge 
which proved p£ ^ the utmost utility to him in Ids 
after c»*:er. He ^ms at a veryaearly age to have 
> devoted' hinvself to^ study the resources and, productions 
of his native ^oun try $ and we are told that he showed a 
strong dispiOSition for those arts and sciences' which^ 
when in power, it was his glory to support and en* 
courage^ Of this early taste, however, we have no very 
distinct instances recorded ; and we may naturally sus- 
pect that panegyrists have supposed the early talents 
they commemorate, when they do not produce any 
proofs of their having existed. 

While Colbert was thus advancing toward manhood, 
and acquiring both by travel and study that information 
which he afterwards employed so well, other cir- 
cumstances, over which he himself had no control, 
were combining to lead him into a different path from 
that in which fortune had originally conducted his foot- 
steps. A near relation of his father, Jean Baptiste, 
seigneir de Pouange, one who there is reason to 
believe had acted as godfather to the future statesman, 
had some time before married the sister of the well 
known Michael le Tellier, whw in the latter part of the 
reign of Louis Xlll. occupied several posts in the 
administration, and who under the government of 
Mazarin became, from the favour in which he stood 
with tthe cardinal, a personage of greater importance 
than he hud appeared while the more powerful mind of 
Richelieu exercised all the ministerial functions of the 
state. AV'hether Pouange had sufficient discrimination 
^ discern, in the opening mind of Colbert, the germ of 
those splendid talents which were destined to raise 
him faf above his early patrons, or whether kindred 
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HOj however,^ wad the first ih^du^ Colberr in^to 
the political paths which he never^fterwards ceased to 
follow, and presenting him to Le Telliea;«abtai31ed for 
him some small post^n the pfiSce o^ th^^ secretary of 
’ state. Le Tellier^ well satisfied wfth')l^(plgd!noe, ac- 
tivity^ and zeal, employed him in variihaa 'hran^cdona 
of some importance; and, in the troulfi^s^fii^pR that 
succeeded during the wars of the Ftonde, , the jAoyuhle 
banishment of Mazarin^ the expulsion of the, court froin 
Paris, and the constant intrigues by which the contend- 
ing factions impeded the government, interrupted the 
commerce, and ruined the finances of the state, Ji^olbert 
remained attached to the minist^ who had been his first 
patron, and found various opportunities both of display, 
ing his talents and proving his fidelity. * 

An anecdote is told regarding his first introduction to 
Mazarin which must not be passed over in silence, although 
it only rests upon that general report which forms the 
usual but suspicious foundation of most of the minor par- 
ticulars which we receive concerning the early lives of 
great men. It is well known that during the exile of 
Mazarin both Anne of Austria and Le Tellier kept up an 
uninterrupted correspondence with the absent minister, 
and ruled the state, and struggled with th» faAions 
which convulsed it, under th§ dictation of the cardinal. 
There were periods, however, when the attachment of 
the queen to her absent minister seemed shaken, and 
would probably have given way entirely, had it not 
been for the fidelity of Le Tellier, who took care to 
warn Mazarin of all that passod to his disadvantage. It 
is thus probable that many of the letters of AniwJ of 
Austria, whicli were never intended for the eye of the 
minister, were communicated to him during his absence 
from France ; and on one of these occasions Colbert is 
said to have been despatched by Le Tellier to Sedan, bear<,^’ 
ing a letter written by the queen, which he was ordered 
to show to the minister, but on no account to^l^ve in 
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his posseBsion. Mazarin, howevei^ sought to jetam the 
letter, and endeavoured by every* means to drive thd 
young messeng^ fr^ Sedan without it. Colbert per- 
sisted, and, notwithstanding both tjie artifices and the 
threats *V>f the exiled minister, bore back the letter to 
Le Tellier. On the cardinal's triumphant return to 
France, and re-establish'ment in the office of prime 
minister, he desired Le Tellier todind for him some per- 
son i^orchy of confidence, to whoriNhe could trust the 
writing of various important papers, and Colbert was 
presented to him as one well qualified for tlie office. 
Mazarin instantly recollected his face, hut forgot the cir- 
cumstances under "hich he had before seen him, and 
questioned the young statesman upon the subject. Col- 
bert, it seems, was now^alarmed for the consequences of 
his former pertinacity ; hut when Mazarin heard the 
facts, he speedily relieved the secretary’s mind, by bid- 
ding him only serve liim with the same fidelity which 
on that occasion he had displayed in the service of 
another. 

Not only did the services of Colbert give entire sa- 
tisfaction to Mazarin, but his extraordinary genius for 
affairs of state became very soon apparent to the keen 
eyes of the minister. From that moment Colbert did 
not cease to be engaged in the most confidential con- 
cerns^^of €hc cabinet, anrl in employments which were, 
perhaps, more favourable to his advancement than 
even his public occupations, namely, in the domestic 
affairs of the minister himself. There is reason to be- 
lieve that, for a considerable time, he aided Mazarin in 
regulating his household, in cutting off all unnecessary 
branches of expenditure, and in enabling the cardinal 
to maintain an appearance of the greatest splendour at 
the least , possible expense. Jlis talents for finance 
thus became fully displayed to the eyes of his patron ; 
and when the insolence of Fouquet induced Mazarin to 
punish him, by embarrassing the execution of his func- 
tions as supeiintendent of finance, and withdrawing 
from his administration a number of the branches 
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over whicli the superintendents had ihrmerly exerdsed 
control, he employed the talents of Colbert in the 
management and application of the^sums thus placed at 
his disposal. • 

We may suppose that the jealousy which wab thus 
, excited between Colbcft and Piquet might have been 
dangerous to the foilner, had not the power of Mazarin 
and the generosity of his rival been his defence ; and it 
would seem that *ny enmity which existed in 
truth, far more upon the part of Colbert than on that 
of Fouquet. It is probable, indeed, that the super, 
intendent, holding as he did t c second office in the 
state, and shieldca csen from the resentment of Mazarin 
by an office of consideration in the parliament of 
Paris, looked down upon the ];^in^‘ statesman, whose 
talents h#‘ did not know, and considered him unworthy 
of sharing in that indignation \\hich he felt towards 
the minister himself. Whether any of tlie exactions 
on the part of Mazarin, wliich^ by einharrassing the 
finances, proved ultimately the ruin of Fouquet, were de- 
vised by Colbt'r^ * prdceedeil alono f the avarice or 
malice of the rime ministe’-, we cannot now discover ; 
but if Fouquet held ( o^Vrt cheap duriiig his first steps 
towards power, the p roots of ability which he dailj 
gave, an<l the increasing distinction wdth which he was 
treated by the minister, ought soon to haw? o^ned 
the eyes of the superintendent. He speedily received 
the higli honour of being appointed counsellor of state, 
an office to obtain which Richelieu himself laboured 
for many years unsuccessfully ; and step by step, 
and day by day, he rose in station and in importance. 
Various missions requiring a skilful negotiator, and im- 
plying the utmost confidence in the genius ami fidelity 
of the envoy, are said to have been intrusted to the care 
of the rising statesman. One of the ])rincipal of these 
missions was to the court of Home, a court in re- 
gard to which no one knew better than Mazarin the 
necessity of the keenest discrimination, the coolest 
self-possession, and the most persevering firmness, even 

voL, in. 1 
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on the smallest points. The object^ too^ of the negotia- 
tion — viz. the reconciliation of the cardinal de Retz with 
the court of France — required equal skilly coolness^ and 
resolution ; and, if no mistake be n^ade by the early bio- 
graphers of the statesman*^ the choice of Colbert by 
Mazarin evinces that, long before others had discovered 
the abilities of that great minister, the clear-sighted 
Italian had perceived his latent powers under his cold 
and somewhat repulsive exterior. 

It is probable that the cardinal was not unaware 
that, in employing Colbert in the intricate details of 
foreign policy, he did not give his genius that field 
in which it was best calculated to ‘ act ; but it is not 
impossible that Mazarin, who had cause to suspect 
both Lionne and Le ^J|^I]ier in regard to some former 
transaction in which De Retz was concerned, could 
not place su'ch firm rcdiance in any of those who sur- 
rounded him as he could in Colbert. Another ob- 
ject of bis mission to Rome was to engage the pope to 
perform some promises which had been made by his 
predecessor in regard to the restitution of the duchy of 
Castro to the duke of Parma, and he was also employed 
to obtain from various courts in Italy succours of men 
and money, for the purpose of co-operating with the 
French army in defending the Isle of Candia, then me- 
nacal b^ the Turks. In none of these negotiations, 
however, was Colbert successful in any great degree : the 
princes of Italy were too poor and too much exhausted 
by long wars and contentions to afibrd any important 
aid in an enterprise of so little interest to themselves ; 
and a quarrel between the courts of France and Rome, 
regarding a mere point of ceremony, caused Colbert to 
rctijjp from the pontifical state with some degree of pre- 
cipitation. 

AVhile thus employed in negotiations less suited 
to his genius, Colbert was of course debarred from 

* 1 have been induced to express a doubt, liecause I have seen it asserted 
that this mission was fulfilled by the brother of Colbert, afterwards so ce- 
lebrated as a negotiator. All the early histones of Colbert, however, assign 
it to him. 
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exercising those functions^ in 'which he had previously 
displayed such great ability. But Mazarin^ who had 
now tried him in two departments^ immediately replaced 
him in the sitiiation/rom which he had been for a time 
removed^ and employed him to the last day of his life 
, in the direction of those branches of finance which 
he retained under hts own immediate superintendence. 
What was absolutely the office which Colbert held 
during the life of Mazarin is very difficult to asceftain. 
The simple post of counciUor of state gave no import- 
ant functions to perform ; and it is evident that the 
future minister was actively employed for many years 
before the death of the cardinal. Voltaire declares that 
he was intendant or steward of Mazarin s household^ 
which is confirmed by La llougisaye ; but^ in his will^ 
the minister himself speaks of ‘another person named 
Picon, as exercising that office ; and it i^as not till a 
few days previous to the decease of the cardinal that 
Colbert was named by the king intendant of finance — 
a post subordinate to that of Fouquet^ and which had 
remained for some time unfilled^ as useless. 

It seems certain^ however, that Mazarin, as he felt that 
his own career was approaching its termination, lost no 
opportunity of opening the way for Colbert, and that he 
took means to bring him constantly in communication 
with the young king. Endeavouring hastily to^epaw, at 
the end of life, his negligence [n regard to the education 
of Louis, the cardinal laboured zealously during the latter 
months of his existence to instruct his royal pupil in 
the duties of a monarchy and in the science of policy ; 
and it would seem that, in regard to finance, where be 
must have felt his own deficiency, he employed Colbert 
to give llie necessary information to the king. No.ser- 
vice could be more important to both parties than was 
thus rendered by Mazarin to Louis and Colbert / and 
in favour of tlie latter he spoke long and eloquently to the 
young monarch, ending an eulogium, such as Mazarin 
seldom pronounced upon any one, by the remarkable 
words, “ Sire, 1 owe your majesty every thing ; but 1 
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believe I can repay you in a great degree by giving you 
monsieur Colbert.'* His own confidence in the young 
statesman he showed to he unbounded^ by the whole te- 
Hour of his will, which intrusted to polbert all bis private 
papers*^ and the entire management of those affairs which 
he most wished to keep veiled frdm the general eye. He 
left him also considerable legacies/ and named him one 
of his executors ; but the best gift he bestowed upon 
him«was the confidence of the king, which Coll^rt 
never lost by imprudence or insolence ; but the first 
use that he made of which, left the darkest stain upon 
his own memory. 

No sooner were the eyes of Mazarin closed than 
intrigue and cabal commenced at the court of France, 
and every one who h^d the slightest prospect of suc- 
cess strove eagerly to ingratiate themselves with the 
young monkrch, in hopes of obtaining the favour 
and the post of the dead minister. Colbert alone, 
either perceiving that a great ^ interval still existed 
between himself and the height of power, or aware of 
the advice of Mazarin, and of the intentions of the king, 
made no effort to obtain that for which so many strug- 
gled. He applied himself alone to increase the favour 
which opened before him the prospect of future great- 
ness, and to remove from his path that enemy who 
obstouctu'l liis progress in the course for which he felt 
his talents to he peculiarly suitc*d. Although Mazarin 
had had the dissimulation to name Fouquet one of the 
executors of his will, yet there is little doubt that, to 
the last day of his life, he continued to entertain a 
malignant hatred towards the unfortunate superintend- 
ent, and had represented his conduct to the king in a 
liglvt the most likely to ruin an imprudent minister with 
a proud and ostentatious monarch. He left l)chind 
him" also in the councils and confidence of the king two 
men who entertained towards Fouquet a like hatred, 
though modified by their own peculiar characters. 

The secretary of state, LeTellier, looked upon Fouquet 
as a rival more to be feared than any other in the atnbi- 
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tiouB course which the death of Mazaiin had opened to 
his endeavours. He hated him for his popular talents, his 
extensive views, his magnificent projects ; and he feared 
him for that ascendency which his generous nature and 
courteous demeanour had gained over the greates part 
of the court, and for the favour in which he seemed to 
’stand with the youn^ monarch himself. Colbert, on his 
part, did not fear Fouquet, but he hated him none the 
less. In the first 4>lace, he regarded him as a„|^an 
whom he had aided to injure — the broadest and most 
unshakeable basis for everlasting animosity : in the next 
place, he looked upon him as an impediment in his 
way, and as the possessor of that peculiar office which 
he himself was calculated by nature to fill ; but there 
might be other motives not quite so ungenerous, which 
joined with personal views to give force and activity 
to the animosity of ('olbert. By nature* a financier, 
Colbert could not behold the dissipation of the royal 
treasures, the exactions of mercenary collectors, the 
impositions and corruptions of tlJbse who farmed the 
revenues, and the boundless and the heedless expendi- 
ture of tlie sui>erintendent himself, whose function and 
duty as a minister was to save as well as to provide, with- 
out feeling all the better principles of his nature roused 
up, both against a system which was daily producing 
fresh misery to the people and fresh embarrassments to 
the state, and against a man who neglected nis duty, 
squandered wealth not his own, plunged his sove- 
reign in difficulties, and loaded his country with a 
burden too heavy to be borne. Such was the man lie 
beheld in Fouquet ; and, totally without tliose popular 
manners on which his rival valued himself, frugal, if not 
parsimonious in his own habits, as well as cold and 
severe by natural character, it is probable. that he looked 
upon the courteous demeanour of the superintendent, 
his lavish generosity, and his easy good humour, with 
utter contempt, and on the admiration which they pro- 
duced in the multitnde with anger and dissatisfaction. 

Whatever might be the motives of his enmity towards 
I S 
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Fouquet, whatever just cause the vices of the superinten- 
dent might afford him for censure and disparagement, the 
effect produced upon his own mind displayed failings, if 
we may term them by so mild a name, much more de- 
testabi^e than those which caUed them forth. Malignity 
of the darkest.kind, duplicity o^ the meanest sort, and 
that iniquitous and persevering enmity which, unsatis- 
fied with simple justice, immolates a victim instead of 
punkhing a criminal. Scarcely ivas Mazarin dead, 
when the cabals against Fouquet commenced ; and Le 
Tellier and Colbert went hand in hand to work his 
ruin. The latter, indeed, had very little ostensible in- 
fiuence, but his real power of injuring was rendered 
the greater by that very circumstance. Every one 
expected that a prime minister would be immediately 
appointed to relieve the king from the fatigues of 
governing hix people, — fatigues to which he had never 
been accustomed, and which seemed alike unsuited to 
his youth and tempenament. All courted, all flattered, 
all waited impatientl y to see where the power-confer- 
ring smile would be bestowed. At length one of the 
inferior functionaries ventured to demand of the king to 
whom they were in future to address themselves regard- 
ing the affairs of state. To me,^' replied the monarch ; 
and, according to the advice of jMazarin, he thence- 
forviard .applied himself diligently to perform the real 
duties of a king, without intrusting the mighty ]»ower 
placed by God in his hands to be exercised by others. 

Still the eyes of the courtiers were not opened. 
They conceived that the mind of the young monarch 
would soon be fatigued by all the dry details and labo- 
rious inquiries which must necessarily occupy a sove- 
reign who rules for himself ; and they flattered themselves 
that the course of government would gradually fall into 
its Old channel, and a favourite or a minister be found 
necessary. The pleasing manners of Fouquet seemed 
not to have been without their effect upon Louis; 
and there appears to be little doubt that, though he 
never intended for a moment to raise him to the situa- 
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tion of Mazarin^ he sincerely desired to retain liim in 
the post which he already occupied, to correct him of his 
faults^ and to direct his genius to better endeavours. The 
golden opportunity was before Fouquet^ had he chosen 
to have availed himsfelf of it ; but for years he had gone 
on in the same course qf profusion^ voluptuousness^ and 
* imprudence. He hi^ embarked upon a wide and rapid 
stream^ when the sun was shining and the day serene^ 
and nowj carried away by the torrent^ he could noire* 
turn to the shore when storms had arisen and thrmen- 
ing clouds obscured the horizon. He determined to 
pursue his course, and endeavour to ride out the tempest. 

Instead of retrenching his expenses, regulating his ac. 
counts, exerting his grcatabilities, relieving the people, and 
economising the royal finances, he determined to deceive 
the king by the perplexity of his fftiancial statements, or to 
Tveary him by their length and intricacy. JJut he forgot 
that there was sucli a man as Colbert, and knew not 
that with him every night the king held long consult- 
ations in private, in which the fallacies of his statements 
were proved, the intricacies of his accounts unravelled, 
their tedious length abridged, and the whole made clear, 
even to the mind of a prince unaccustomed to business, 
but by no means deficient in natural penetration. Had 
he known that such w'as the case, it is more than 
probable that lie would have felt himself compelled to 
follow a wiser and more upright line of contlu^t, feeling 
that he was placing in the 'hands of a rival and an 
enemy the most tremendous arms to lx* employed 
against himself. Whether Colbert did or did not use 
those arms ungenerously, — whether he did not add in- 
sinuations and accusations to the truths which the exa- 
minations of Fouquet's state papers elicited, — cannot now 
lie told ; but it is certain that every morning the ccaincil 
assembled at the palace, and Fouquet made his report ; 
that every evening that report was examined, and its 
fallacies exposed by Colbert : and so far, it is impossible 
to blame either the king or his confidant ; the one was 
justified in obtaining every assistance to ascertain the 
I 4 
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real Jtate of his dominiont and the fidelity of his ser^ 
Tants, and the other hy his duty to give hia 

monarch every aid in dtmMmng the difficult but net* 
eessary truths 

The conduct of the king and Colbert^ however^ did 
not continue through the who;]|e affair so just or so 
honourable. Louis gave the superintendent ample' 
opportunities and sufficient warning; he demanded 
statements^ he required explanations^ he pointed out de« 
falcanons, and he showed much mildness in listening 
to excuses, and great forbearance in giving time for 
amendment. How long this forbearance; would have 
continued, had the judgment of the monarch been left 
unprejudiced, q|nnot be told ; but it is clear that the 
adversaries of Fouqiiet took care to instil into the 
mind of the king oth^/ and less justifiable suspicions 
than those 3'q^arding his fidelity as a minister of finance. 
Louis was taught to believe that the designs of Fouquet 
were of a daring an^d criminal nature ; that he held 
communications of very doubtful character with 
foreign nations, and that his influence in France itself, 
acquired by the immense resources at Lis command, 
was far greater than a subject ought "o possess, and 
such as might prove infinitely dangerous to his sove- 
reign. He was said to he fortifying Belle Isle, for the 
purpose of securing a retreat against the W’ralh of his 
king, or *6f giving it up to the English as a price 
for their protection. His- party was said to he so great 
that it would be dangerous to arrest him in Paris ; and 
the king very soon determined to punish a minister 
whom he had long known to be unworthy of his confi« 
dence, and whom he now learned to look upon with 
apprehension as well as indignation. 

Culbert, determined to dissimulate himself, easily 
taught the monarch to dissimulate also, and for a 
considerable time Fouquet was: deceived with great 
art, both by the monarch anti the rival statesman. 
The objections and reproofs of the king seemed to 
have ceased ; the superintendent was taught to believe 
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that his favour was increasing;, new honours and p^- 
spects of fresh advancem^gtoere raised up before his 
eyes ; and the office of |Ke minister was skilfully 
held out to his ambition, to lull his suspicions and lure 
him on towards hitt fate. The motives of theM pre- 
cautions were manifqld ; but the principal one^ or 
' rather that which W|i8 made the most ostensible to the 
king, was in itself weak and absurd. This was, the 
danger of resistance on the part of Fouquet’s . friends 
throughout the country, — ai danger that was pet^fectly 
unreal and imaginary ; but as it had been put forward 
in order to animate the king against ihe superintendent, 
Colbert and thosew who had use 1 ^ . in that manner were 
obliged to act in every other respeti as if it had been 
real. The other motives, however, were more solid. 
Fouquet, besides bis post of sii^rintendent of finance, 
was also one of the procurevrs ffencratun of the par- 
liament, and, as long as he possessed that office, the 
undoubted juivileges of the bodu to which he belonged 
rnuht have prevented the possibiliw of his being tried in 
the bummary in .nner which suited the arbitrary disposi- 
tion of the king an(* ** er na’ig ity o*’ his political 
and personal enemie' . j»esiiles mis, hi was supported in 
power by the favour of th. queen -raotlter ; and also, as 
a great many sums were in arrear, it was found ne- 
cessary to obtain, by his means, fresli supplies for carry- 
ing on the business of the oldie, and to ^nake use 
of him for the interests of fliose who, for their own 
interests, were soon to destroy ban. 

The two first of these impediments in the way of 
his arrest, — viz. his position in the magistracy, and 
his protection by the queen-mother, — were removed 
by the arts and intrigues of Colbert. The latter was 
accomplished without great difficulty ; for though iVnne 
of Austria was firm in her friendshijis, and perti- 
nacious against opposition, yet superstition, superior 
in her mind to every other principle, might always 
he successfully employed to overcome her partiali- 
ties. The young king’s reverence for her who had 
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guided his early years and carried him safely through a 
long minority, marked by the turbulence and rebellion 
of his subjects, was far too great to admit of any serious 
measures being adopted against a man protected by the 
queen-motlier ; but two nuns of a cbnvent, which Anne 
of Austria was in the habit of visiting frequently, were 
skilfully employed to persuade her .that tlie ruin of the 
superintendent would be pleasing to God. Unhappily 
for Fouquet it happened that his lifq, afforded too many 
subjects of accusation to his enemies, and, in the present 
instance, too fair a pretext for representing him as 
marked out for divine vengeance. Anne of Austria 
was persuaded, that to shield him by her protection 
against the anger of her son and the malice of his 
enemies would be an act of resistance to the will of 
Heaven ; and she gave her consent to his dismissal from 
power, thou^i she reserved the right to plead her 
influence in mitigation of any punishment which might 
be assigned to his offences. 

To induce him tq^ resign his office in the parlia- 
ment was a far more difficult matter ; but this also 
was accomplished by the skill and diligence of Colbert 
and Le Tellier. Louis XIV. could hardly fail under 
the guidance of Mazarin to acquire the art of de- 
ceit, and through life he showed that dissimulation 
was in his eyes a most kingly virtue; but never 
throughout the course of his long reign did he dis- 
play more consummate 'nypocrisy than towards the 
unfortunate Fouquet. No sooner had he given up 
the hope of reforming the superintendent, and de- 
termined upon his fall, than his whole manner changed 
towards him ; but instead of displaying the severity 
which existed in his bosom, he assumed the appearance 
of ftelings directly opposite to those by which he was 
really influenced, receiveii his falling minister with 
every demonstration of increasing favour, and cast a 
veil of smiles over the frowning purposes of his heart. 
Every thing was arranged in such a manner as to 
induce Fouquet to believe tliat his elevation to the 
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Station of prime minister would speedily take plaoe^ and 
at the same time agents were employed skilfully to 
insinuate^ that the only obstacle which existed was the 
post he held in the j^arliamcnt. The blue riband of the 
order of St. Louis was also held out to his am\|ition ; 
but it was urged that the king, who had just been 
* obliged to bestow that decoration upon the first president 
of the parliament, could not well bestow a second order 
upon another men4?er of that body. * 

In the blind confidence of uninterrupted prosperity 
Fouquet had never guarded against adversity, and he was 
the last man on earth to distrust the smiles of fortune. 
Perceiving that it*was the king’s wish he should sell his 
post in the parliament, he took no pains to examine 
why the king should wish it, but followed the lure that 
was lield out for him, and disposed of his office of 
prorureiir. With the profuse liberality which charac. 
terised all his actions, he carried the sum which the 
sale pioduced to that branch ii the public revenue 
called the eparyne; and he who if the times of trouble 
had sold his own private property to supply the ne- 
cessities of the state, now lent the king from his own 
funds the sum of a million of livres, the very mo-^ 
ment that his fall was (letermined. 

All obstacles were now removed, but yet Lo’ds 
temporised; and long after he had resolved triv^pur- 
sue the unfortunate superintendent with the utmost 
rigour, he accepted an invilation from F’ouquet to 
a magnificent fete, given at the minister’s beauti- 
ful seat called Vaux, where every tiling tliat was 
splendid, graceful, or luxurious, was collected to en- 
tertain the monarch and his court. Noil mg which 
had yet been seen in France equalled the costly bril- 
liancy of the fete at Vaux, and none of the fbyal 
dwellings could at all compare wdth the inansior> and 
the grounds in which it was given. But Fouquet, if he 
hoped to please his royal master by such an ostentatious 
entertainment sadly misunderstood the human heart. 
Louis saw himself outdone in splendour by a subject^ 
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and therein received an offence which he could never 
forgive. Everything that was collected for his plea- 
sure or his amusement was viewed as the effects of an 
insolent rivalry, in which love was said to have been 
not nythout its share ; and an accidental circumstance^ 
with which Fouquet himself had nothing to do, in- 
creased the king’s auger, and gave .point to the insinu- 
ations of Colbert. Over all the house, and throughout 
all tl^e decorations, were to be seen skilfully painted the 
device of Fouquet’s family, consisting of a squirrel, with 
the motto Quo non a8cend4xm ? — ‘‘ Whither will I not 
rise?" Louis, who did not understand Latin, caused the 
motto to be translated to him, and ibund, or affected, 
fresh indignation at its ambitious tendency. The 
courtiers remarked, however, the singular fact, that the 
squirrel was representeJ every where as pursued by a 
snake, which •were the arms of Colbert; and the ma- 
licious deductions that were thence drawn were but too 
well justified by the <y4iduct of the statesman. Louis's 
anger is said to haf e been raised so high, that he 
meditated and even proposed to those around him the 
indecent act of arresting Fouquet in the midst of the 
festivities which had given so much offence. He was 
persuaded to refrain, however, hy the queen-mother ; 
ani’ shortly after, on the 29 th of August, l66*l, took his 
dep>yr^(Ure for Nantes, having previously caused several 
detachments of troops to march secretly into Britanny. 

Fouquet followed with the rest of the courtiers, and wras 
treated with increasing favour. He received, nevertheless, 
various intimations of his danger ; but, deceived by the 
artful demeanour of the king, he took no precautions, and 
could not be persuaded to fly. On the morning of his 
arrest he went boldly to the council, though privately 
infofSned of what was likely to take place, transacted 
his business with the monarch as usual, and then 
retired, followed from the anteroom by a crowd of 
courtiers, who mistook the setting for the ascending 
star. Artagnan, commander of the first company of 
the king's musketeers, bad already reWeived orders to 
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arrest him^ but lost sight of him in the crowds and 
could not overtake him till he was some distance from 
the palace. Fouquet it would seem had by this time 
conceived some suspicion that the intimations of danger 
which had been given him were but too true'^ and 
,he was walking on ii^th very hasty footsteps and an 
absent air^ when Aftagnan came up with liirn in the 
square of the cathedral^ and notified to him the order 
for his arrest. Thfc flatterers who surrounded hirtT fled 
like clouds before the wind, but Fouquet himself bore 
his reverse with unshaken firmness : he offered no com- 
plaint, he expressed no surprise, but merely turning to 
one of his servants who was near, he said, Let the 
king be obeyed in Belle Isle,’* as if he at length com- 
prehended the nature of some«of the insinuations by 
which his enemies had poisoned the mind of the 
monarch. He was immediately eonductecf to the castle 
of Angiers ; and the facility with^hich every thing con- 
cerning his apprehensioif was cmducted showed how 
little cause there was for the fJirs which had been 
entertained in regard to arresting him in Paris. Several 
other persons were apprehended with Fouquet ; but the 
best account of the whole affair is given in a letter from 
the king himself to Anne of Austria ; and the picture of 
duplicity which is therein displayed is not unworthy of 
preservation. • • 

Letter from Louk XIV, to Anne of Austria, 

“ Madam, my Mother, 

“ I have already written to you this morning the 
execution of the orders which I had given for arresting 
the superintendent, but 1 wish now to send you, the 
details of this affair. You know that for some time I 
have had it at heart, hut it was impossible to do it 
sooner, because I wished first to make him pay 30,000 
crowns for the marine, and, moreover, that there were 
a great many things to be settled, which could not he 
done in a day, thd you cannot imagine the trouble I 
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have had even in finding the means of speaking to 
Artagnan in private; for I am overwhelmed all day 
long by a number of sharp people^ who on the slightest 
sign might have seen deeper than { wished. Neverthe- 
less/ two days ago^ 1 ordered him to hold himself 
ready^ and to make use of Du C^laveau and Maupertuis 
in the absence of the mar^chaux des logU and brigadiers 
of my musketeers^ the greater part of whom are ilL 
1 wi^s very impatient^ indeed^ thab all this should be 
finished, not having any thing else to keep me in this 
place. At length, this morning, having come to do 
business with me according to custom, 1 kept him 
amused, sometimes with one thin^, sometimes with 
another, and pretended to be searching for papers until, 
through the windows of my cabinet, 1 saw Artagnan in 
the court of the castle, and I then suffered the superin. 
tendent to go, who, after having talked for a few 
minutes with La Feinllade, disappeared just as he was 
bowing to Le Tellier , so that poor Artagnan fancied he 
had missed him, and sent Maupertuis to tell me that he 
suspected some one had told him to escape. But 
he overtook him in the square of the cathedral, and 
arrested him in my name towards mid-day. He 
demanded the papers that he had upon him, amongst 
which they tell me 1 shall find an account of the true 
stat. of Belle Isle ; but 1 have so many other things to 
do that 1 have not been able to see them yet. Never- 
theless, I have commanded monsieur Boucherat to go 
and seal up every thing at the house of the super- 
intendent, and monsieur Pellot at the house of Pelisson, 
whom I have caused to be arrested also. I had pre- 
tended that I wish to hunt this morning, and under this 
pretext had caused my carriages to be prepared, and 
my musketeers to mount. I had also commanded the 
companies of guards, who are here, to exercise in the 
meadows, in order to have them quite ready to march 
upon Belle Isle. No sooner then was the affair done 
than they put the superintendent into one of my 
carriages, and conveyed him to the chateau of Anglers, 
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followed by the musketeers (who will wait for me 
there)^ while his wife^ by my order^ goes to Limoges. 

Fourille marched instantly to Belle Isle with my 
companies of guards^ and has orders on their arrival at 
the roads to detach Chavigny to command in the*flace 
^ with 100 French and Axty Swiss ; and if by chance he 
whom the superintenBent placed there should endeavour 
to make resistance^ 1 have given him orders to force an 
entrance. • • 

1 had at first resolved to wait for news, but all 
the orders have been so well given, that, according 
to all appearances, the thing cannot fail ; and thus 
1 shall return without farther delay, so that this is the 
last letter 1 shall write to you upon this journey. 1 
have since spoken upon this ev^nt with the gentlemen 
who are here with me, and have told tliem frankly that 
I had formed my project four months ago ; that there 
was no one who knew of it but yc«, and that 1 had only 
communicated it to monsieur le Vellier two days ago, 
that the necessary orders might }% given. 1 declared 
to them also, that 1 would have no more superintend- 
ents, but would labour at the finances myself, with 
faithful persons to act under me, knowing that that was 
the true means of securing myself abundance, and of 
relieving my people. You will have no difficulty in 
believing that many a one was out of countenance ; 4>ut 
1 am well pleased that they should see that 1 am not 
the dupe they imagined, and that the best plan is 
to attach themselves to me.” 

The disgrace of the unfortunate Fouquet was not 
sufficient for his implacable enemies ; and Le Tellier 
and Colbert, labouring together, used every effbrW to 
bring him to the scaffold. An extraordinary com- 
mission was appointed to try him at the arsenal, and 
during three years he w^as tortured by the i>rolongation 
of proceedings, in which every existing law, every form 
of justice, and every principle of equity, were equally 
violated. The chancellor Seguier, president of the 
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eomnuBsionj took part in the whole aa an open enemy 
of the accuaed; and the two chief miniaters of thie 
king did not scruple to use all their influence to 
obtain his condemnation to the mo^t seyere punishment 
whicii the law could award. 'Le Tellier caballed in 
secret, and maintained some digree of ^pncy; but, 
Colbert pursued his enemy without flisguise^^M with 
fierce and fanatical acrimony which Calvin displayed 
his persecution of Servetus. ^His«oonduct gave uni- 
versal disgust ; and the injustice which was shown to- 
wards the unfortunate superintendent raised him up 
friends in adversity more valuable thamsdl those which 
his brighter days had acquired. Even Turenne, who 
of all men was the least infected by the bad habit of saying 
severe things, which was then much affected in France, 
could not refrain from venting his indignation at the 
persecutors of the fallen minister. On some persons 
praising in his presence the moderation of Le Tellier, 
while they blamed th' ^virulence of Colbert towards Foji- 
quet, the great genetal replied, ** I can very well believe 
that monsieur Colbert is more anxiom he should be 
hanged, and that monsieur le Tellier is more afraid that 
he should not.’* 

Day by day the friends of Fouquet became more 
bold and active, and the great bulk of the talent and 
wit of Paris was arrayed in bis favour. Hc'nault 
openly attacked C'olbert, in a bitter and satirical 
sonnet*, which in those ages of despotism might 

• The lines were the following ; — 

Ministre avaro et lachc, osclavc raalheureux, 

^ui gi?mis sur le t>oids des afthire*' publiqucK •, 

Victime di'vouce aux chagrinii politKiues, 

Fantfime reverf hous uii titrc onc-reux. 

•j Vois comliieii dcs grandeurs le cninble est dangcreux j 
Contemple de Fouqurv let fiinettes reliques ; 

Et, tandis qu’fl «a pcrte t n bwret tu t'aupliqucs, 

Crains qu’on lie te prepare un destin plus aSl’eux. ‘ 

Sa ehute quelque jour tc pent etre commune, 

(Yains tun poste, ton rang, la eour, ot la fortune. 

Kul ne tombe innocent ti’ou I’on te voit monte. 

Ccssc done d’animer ton prince & son suppllce ; 

Et, prfes d’avoir licsoin de toute sa honte, 

Ne le fius pas user de toute sa justice. 
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well iiave led Mm to the Bastille^ or to exile. The 
sonnet, however, ran rapidly through the cirdes of 
Paris, and some one at dength spoke to Colbert upon 
the subject ; but that minister had his answer prepared. 
** Is it offensive to the king ?'* he demftnded ; and'feing 
Jiaformed tlwt it was Sot, he added, ''then it is not 
^Ifbnsive t^llhe ! '* fiut if Golbert meant to persuade 
Iny one that he was incapable of personal resentments, 
he undertook a vaiif task while the trial of Fouquef was 
proceeding. Notwithstanding all his efforts, however, 
notwithstanding the influence of Le Tellier, and the 
iniquitous virulence of Seguier, the majority of the 
judges maintaine(f their probity ; and though they 
justly declared Fouquet guilty of various offences, they 
awarded for crimes to which •the law assigned no 
specific punishment the mildest infliction which it 
recognised, namely, that of banishment for life. The 
monarch himself, however, now Stepped in, and with 
an. exercise of his authority the^ost unjust, tyran- 
nical, and infamous, changed — forlthe word commuted 
is not applicable — the sentence of the very judges he 
had appointed, and casting from him the beautiful pri- 
vilege of showing mercy, assumed the baser attribute of 
revenge. 

By Louis's own decree, the dreadful fate of perpe- 
tual imprisonment was assigned to the unfortuiftte 
Fouquet, instead of the milder Jot of exile ; and there 
can be little doubt that the king was prompted to a step 
alike disgraceful to the monarch and tlie man by the 
counsels of Le Tellier and Colbert. It has often been 
supposed that both those ministers feared that Fouquet 
might return to power ; but although such might be the 
case with Le Tellier, whose mind never rose ab«ve 
mediocrity, Colbert could scarcely be supposed to ap- 
prehend any thing from a man to whom he was so 
superior in regularity, application, firmness, and genius. 
It is more probable that the popular qualities and more 
graceful accomplishments of Fouquet — qualities which 
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but too frequently excite the envy of men whose endow, 
ments ate of a far higher grade — had long created a 
feeling of jealousy in the breast of Colbert, which had 
settled into that deadly hatred whiph none but stern and 
acufe minds are capable of feeling. That, Colbert once 
haying grasped the rule of the finances, Fouquet should 
ever be able to snatch it from his* hand was quite im- 
possible, and therefore we cannot suppose that he wasL 
actu'ated by any fear of the kind inohis virulent perse, 
cution of the superintendent after that unhappy man’s 
arrest at Nantes. 

Voltaire, indeed, places the appointment of Colbert 
to the office of cornptroller.generar of finance in the 
year but that very brilliant writer is not always 

chronologically correct and although 1 do not possess 
documents to prove that tlie arrest of Fcuquet was 
immediately followed by the promotion of his enemy, 
yet all the events wl^li took place in France between 
the year J()6‘l aiujh 166*4 leave no doubt upon my 
mind that the statenk*nt of Auvigny is correct, and that 
Colbert received the comptroUership in the former of 
those two years. 

Without following Fouquet to his sad imprison- 
ment at PigneroJ, 1 shall now proceed to trace the events 
to wliich I have just referrecl, and which are clearly 
Cdibert’sj first steps in tliat grand scheme of financial 
policy which he never (^'ased to follow, till the misfor- 
tunes and reverses of his master compelled him to de- 
viate from his established principles. The office of 
superintendent was suppressed immediately after the 
arrest of Fouquet, and Colbert w'as appointed to the 
inferior post of comptroller of finance, — a post which had 
be«n exercised under the superior officers by many 
persons of considerable ability, but which now, trans- 
acting business under the eye of the king himself, 
became one of the first and most infiuential appoint- 
ments in France. 

The change from Fouquet to Colbert was felt in 
an equal degree by the king, the courtiers, and the 
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people^ but felt in a very difTerent manner. Whereas 
the monarch bad^ in former days^ been dependent upon 
his superintendent for the supplies necessary to the 
maintenance of his Ahousehold and the dignity of his 
crown; whereas he had been kept straitened in liffians^ 
.surrounded by difBcultfes^ embarrassed with debts, and 
frequently obliged to borrow even of his servants the 
money which was his own, while they lived in more 
than kingly splendour, and scattered forth gifts *with* 
more than kingly profusion ; now, on the contrary, care- 
ful frugality was rendered apparent in the house of the 
minister, and re^al magniiicence was restored to the 
palaces of the monarch. With the courtiers the change 
was still greater. Formerly when they came with pro- 
jects for plundering the people,«and wringing from the 
hard hand of the laborious the means f^r supporting 
their effeminate luxury, they had been received with 
smiles and dismissed with thank:!; but now, the knitted 
brow and austere glance of the sT?vere and frugal mi- 
nister checked intrusion, disapi|)inted flattery, and 
awed the baseness of corruption into silenco and retreat. 
Greater, still greater, was the change with the people. In 
other times, when they had lieard of an edict of finance, 
they ran to hear it read with trembling apprehension, 
certain to find that some new means bad been discovered 
for grinding the faces of the poor, — some fiwsh dd^ice 
had been invented to wring from them the uttermost 
farthing. But now they saw with astonishment the 
promulgation of decrees for relieving them from their 
burdens, and they marked with deep gratitude the 
efforts of a king and his minister to relieve them under 
their wants and woes. Hope, the last possession of 
man, the best, the brightest gift of God, had nearly 
been trodden out in the hearts of the French peopje by 
years of misery and oppression ; but now it blazed up 
once more under the influence of a juster rule, and com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufacture, roused themselves 
from the lethargy of utter exhaustion, and came to for- 
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ward industry in gathering in the abundant harvest of 
nature. 

How all this was accomplished requires more detail ; 
and to explain the proceedings oft Colbert fully would 
demShd greater space than I can afford to give the sub- 
ject in this work. Hitherto the royal revenues of all kindsr 
had been collected upon the most corrupt system that it 
is possible to conceive^ — a system which rendered it the 
interest of the collectors of all grades to grind to the 
uttermost farthings and to enforce unjust exactions by 
every abuse of law ; to plunder those who paid the taxes, 
and to cheat those who received thenij — a system which 
in every country where it has been used has been found 
equally iniquitous and unavailing, and the remains of 
which in this country England are a disgrace to our 
financial sysjtem and a burden and oppression to the 
people. By this system scarcely a single branch of 
revenue in France iv^^not farmed out to persons called 
traitans, in the same/nanner that our posting duties and 
public tolls are let oumo contractors. The evils of such an 
arrangement were of course enormous, under a profuse 
and careless minister; and the farmers of the royal reve- 
nue, men of the most corrupt and infamous character, 
had grown immensely opulent by the double jdunder 
of the king and the people. In addition to this, in 
tiirfas of ?iecessity, — and tliis method of farming the 
revenue continually repioduced those times, — various 
sorts of funds had been created upon the most mistaken 
and erroneous principles, which farther embarrassed the 
finances of the realm. When credit was at a low ebb, 
money had l)een taken up at a most enormous loss, and 
at an extravagant rate of interest, so that usurious an- 
nuities to an immense '^xtent drained the exchequer 
into, which notone half of the nominal consideration 
had ever been paid by those who possessed them. 
These annuities also were jminci pally in the hands of 
the traitanft; and against them, in the first instance, all 
the severity of Colbert was directed. Law was in that 
(lay and in that country but a very vague and unsatis- 
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factory term ; and the new minister of finance^ though 
he abandoned customary forms^ and overstepped the 
ordinary laws of the land^ can hardly be supposed to 
have done any thing but substantial justice in his pro- 
secution of these farmers of the revenue. Cha^ahers 
of justice were established, for the express purpose of 
'taking cognisance of* their peculations: hundreds were 
thrown into prison ; their accounts were examined ; their 
corruptions exposet^; their enormous fortunes, made by 
rapine and pillage, were seized and confiscated ; and the 
immense sums which they had gained by their exactions 
from the people, or their frauds upon the king, under the 
wise and frugal iCdministration of Colbert were made 
available to the relief of those who had suffered. The 
funds also called rentes were paid off — with less assured 
equity — to the amount of more tfian eiglit millions, at the 
sum which had been received for them ; amt a number of 
other corrupt practices which had been introfluced by 
his predecessors, and which, for \i momentary relief, 
had been compensated by ages of alifficulty, were done 
away with by the wise and prudent effort'i of the new 
minister. Various taxes to the annual amount of three 
millions of livres were remitted within a few months 
after Colbert undertook the regulation of the finances, 
and the people felt themselves at once relieved and 
avenged. ^ » 

Nevertheless, circumstances of great difficulty awaited 
Colbert in the very outset of his career. Large ex- 
portations of grain had at various times taken place 
from France : the harvests of 1 ()()0 had not been very 
abundant; tliose of failed almost entirely; and a 
severe famine was the consequence. The scarcity was 
so great that none but people of large fortune cqpld 
buy the first great necessary of life; and the parliament 
of Paris issued an edict, by which merchants were •ex- 
pressly forbidden to form any association for trafficking 
in grain, while all private persons were prohibited under 
severe penalties from hoarding the corn. Colbert, how- 
ever, with just views of the paternal character of a 
K 3 
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monarch, exerted himself conjointly with Louis to sup- 
ply the wants of the people ; and his frugal administra- 
tion had happily by this time accumulated sufficient 
funds to enable the king to buy immense quantities of 
graaia^in foreign markets, and to pour it into the pro. 
vinces where the dearth was most severely felt. All^ 
these acts rendered the young king highly popular, and 
made him grateful to the minister who either suggested 
them or afforded the means for tliffir execution. By 
the same acts, also, Colbert himself gained the affection 
and applause of those on whom he conferred such in- 
estimable benefits, and was contenlc'd to be hated and 
respected by the court, if he were loVed and respected 
by the monarch and the people. Hand in hand with 
these internal jiroceedings, Clolbert pursued his plan for 
raising up once more tiie languishing commerce of his 
native countfy; for wo must remark, as one principal 
feature in the charag^er of this great statesman, that, 
unlike most of th(/e to whom, unfortunately, the 
affairs of govemmeils arc frequently intrusted, he con- 
sidered the welfare or the state as a whole, could compre- 
hend, examine, determine upon, execute, every part of 
one vast and general design, without neglecting any of the 
rest ; that he never sought the benefit of agriculture at 
the expense of manufactures, or neglected commerce 
foft either ; that the ornamental and the useful arts 
occupied his attention alike, ami that every detail was 
merged in the comprehensi\c purpose of restoring pro- 
sperity to France. 

His first efforts were in favour of commerce, which, 
during the troublous times of Richelieu, the wars of 
the Fronde, and the corrupt rule of Mazarin, had been 
neglected by the government, and almost forgotten by 
tlie people. Fouquet, indeed, had shown some dispo- 
sition to make an cffoi't for its revival ; and it would seem 
that vague but grand schemes for raising Belle Isle into a 
great commercial port, had floated in his mind, and had 
even been carried into partial execution. Such, at least, 
were the motives assigned by his friends for the fortifi- 
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cations he had made^ and the changes he had brought 
about at that port : but his fall put an end to those 
efforts; and, indeed, by being misunderstood, they only 
served to accelerate that fall. Scarcely, however, did 
the office of minister of finance fall into the hands 
of Colbert, than he also saw the necessity of securing'*8ffinc 
^ port upon the northern coast of France, and of framing 
those commercial alhances with maritime nations which 
would insure reciprocal benefits toFrance. A negotiation, 
therefore, was coiffmenced with Holland, and a treaty 
drawn up, consisting of fifty -two articles, many of which 
were solely devoted to the ai rangemeiit of new commer- 
cial relations bet\yeen the two countries. At the same 
time, liowever, Colbert fixed his eyes upon Dunkirk, 
which had been shamefully given up to England not 
many years before ; and the f^cat minister, perceiving 
the immense importance of that town to his natit^e 
country, resolved, if possible, to recover it by peaceable 
means, and to render it the prficipal northern port of 
France. ^ 

The undertaking vras a diffic|lt one, for the pride 
and the interest of the English pe{>i>le were equally 
bound to its preservation ; but the viees and neces- 
sities of Charles II. afforded vast opportunities to the 
French minister, which he in no degree neirlectcd. The 
count d’Estradr«, ambassador at the court of London, 
one of the most skilful negotiators of thca day,** was 
directed to use every means to accomplish his purpose. 
The creditors of the English king were instigated to 
press him for their money : his passions were excited 
to seek expensive gratifications ; and the careful minis- 
ter of France had already accumulated a sufficient sum to 
tempt a needy and unprincipled monarch to forget the 
interests and outrage the honour of his peoj»le. • The 
nation murmured and remonstrated, but in vain ; and 
in the year l6f)2, Dunkirk was sold to France for the 
sum of 500,000/. During these transactions, the Dutch 
were not inactive in opposing the views of France in 
regard to Dunkirk. Possessing a great share of the 
K 4 
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commerce of the norths they viewed with apprehension 
^e efforts of France to recovef a port so well situated 
for commercial purposes in the northern seas. The 
prb^edings of Colbert, with regard to Dunkirk, opened 
their eyes to the nature of his views in the commercial 
treaHjT which he proposed with themselves. They saw 
that he was determined that France should at least take* 
a part in the commerce of Europe ; and, with a policy 
equally short-sighted and selfish, they at first determined 
to oppose his proceedings, and, if posable, to frustrate the 
attempt ; not seeing nor comprehending that there is 
no natural limit to commercial transactions, and that it 
is by no means a necessary consequence of the increase 
of any one state in commercial prosperity that otlier 
countries already enjoying a high situation should be pro- 
portionate losers ; not corijirehending that, with wise and 
liberal views,^ and prudent regulations, the direct con- 
trary is the case ; that the more ports which are opened 
throughout the world,)ihe more occasions exist of dis- 
posing of merchandirf ; that the more ships traverse 
the bosom of the ocfan the more rapid is the trans- 
mission of produce — the quicker the return of capital 
— the greater the circulation of every species of wealth — 
the higher the benefit and opportunities of each indivi- 
dual. Even when they found that they could not pre- 
vent the reunion of Dunkirk with France, they 
tbrefttenedt highly not to sign tlie treaty which was 
under negotiation, declarirg that their northern com- 
merce would he ruined. They proposed a commercial 
treaty witli England, and even an offensive and defen- 
sive treaty with Spain, for the purpose of interrupting 
the projects of tlie French minister, and assumed so 
warlike an attitude, that for some time it api)eared that 
Colbart urould have to commuice his commercial pro- 
jects by a severe and dangerous war. One man, how- 
ever, in Holland had wiser views ; and the count 
d*Estrades having been sent from London in order to 
pacify the states, found a zealous co-labourer in the 
celebrated pensionary De Witt, with whose assistance 
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and by 'whose influei^^ the irritated feelings of the 
Dutch were quieted, their eyes were opened to a better 
view of their own interests, and they were led at length 
to co-operate in schemes which they could not pretsentl 
The treaty was finally signed ; and though the 
thus established w'as«of much shorter duration than 
* Colbert originally intended, it gave him at least time to 
re-establish the commerce of France, and to prepare 
resources for puqjshing any other state which should 
attempt to injure or interrupt it. 

As the mind of the reader is already engaged with 
this subject, we shall go on for a short time with the 
efforts of (yolbert to extend the commerce of his 
country, leaving his proceedings in favour of arts and 
manufactures to be detailed hereafter. The life of 
the cardinal de llichelieu had Seen spent in struggling 
with factions, in eontending with externtd and internal 
enemies, in overthrowing thos^l ruined fragments of 
the feudal system which encifmbered the ground of 
policy, and left no room for the 'erection of new insti- 
tutions ; and he had had no opportlnity of promoting, in 
any great degree, the commercial welfare of tlie people 
whom he ruled. He had, nevertheless, seen the neces- 
sity of vigorous meiisures for that purpose ; and to him 
was owing tlic brst estabUshment of that company of 
the Imlies which afterwards proved a source ^of wq^ltli 
to France. I'his company flourished but for a short' 
time under bis auspices, aud*in the wars which suc- 
ceeded the death of llichelieu and Louis XIII., it 
gradually fell into disrepute and inactivity, and finally 
selling its possessions in India to the knights of Malta, 
was dissolved in the year Ki.OJ. On that basis, however, 
Collx^rt now resolved to establish a new institution. 
In the course of the year lb(i3, and in the beginning 
of Colbert conceived and drew up the general 

project of tivo new companies, — the one trading to the 
West and the other to the East Indies. I'hough prudent, 
economical, and accused by his enemies of parsimony, 
no man, w^here great and important interests were con- 
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cernecl, had wider views, or a more liberal band than 
Colbert ; no one knew better that pecuniary meanness 
can never he combined with great and beneficial enter- 
prises ; and whenever he was convinced that there was 
a.s^^Qg probability of the result Being good, no man 
displayed a more wise generosity an providing for every 
thing which might insure a favourable event. In act- 
ing upon this principle he was, however, most happily 
situated : he was the minister of a d^otic monarch, in 
a country possessing vast resources ; and it fortunately 
happened that the king himself was willing to support 
with magnificence those schemes the cost of which 
Colbert had calculated with care. '• 

Had he had to deal with a large body of popular 
representatives, he would have found much difficulty 
in carrying forward any* of his great institutions to pro- 
ductive maturity, or perhaps might never have undertaken 
them at all ; for it is oni’ of the concomitant disadvantages 
which are to be set ui^inst incalculable benefits in the 
nature of a representative government, that there is a 
proneness to parsimonious examination of details, an 
unwillingness to entertain great designs, (springing 
from the natural paucity, in every country, of men 
of vast and com])rehensive minds, and a consequent 
majority in popular assemblies of people of an in- 
ferior int<jllect,) wiiicli unwillingness not only embar- 
rasses every minister, of very extensive views, but has 
also a tendency to contract to petty purposes anil partial 
ameliorations, the operations of every administration 
which is responsible to such a body. As Colbert was 
situated, however, he had but to l)e convinced himself of 
the utility of some important scheme, and to convince his 
master thereof, in order obtain the necessary means 
of carrying it into execution ; and w'e never find that, 
in all the magnificent conceptions with which the mi- 
nistry of Colbert teemed, there was the slightest touch 
of that niggardly and avaricious spirit which loses its 
grasp of great advantages for fear of letting fall from 
its opening hand some object quite insignificant in com- 
parison. 
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No sooner 'were the two companies of the East 
and West Indies projected, than they were carried 
forward with the most princely liberality. The king 
himself endowed them with a vast sum, and, by 
his example and advocacy, did more for their prosp«Q|y.« 
than even by the gift.* As we have said before, com- 
merce, one of the fhrst sources of a nation's wealth and 
honour, was, by the most absurd of prejudices, held 
disgraceful in Fjc^ncc to persons descended from the 
class of nobles. By the advice of Colliert, however, 
Louis declared tliat all persons might enter into the 
commercial company of the Indies without in the slight- 
est degree derogating from their nobility. Understanding, 
too, the character of the French people, or perhaps we 
might say, the character of mankind, he exerted himself 
to render the companies of the Indies an object of 
fashionable speculation. The oueens, tlte princes, the 
courtiers, hurried in to make they venture wdth the rest ; 
and ^,000, 000 of livres was subscribed at the court 
of Louis himself, ^,000,000 by the different agents of 
finance, and nearly 2,00(),0(K) more by the courts of law 
and the body of merchants. Besides these sums, the 
king lent to the comjjanies, without itjterest, the enor- 
mous sum of (>,000, ()()(), which, four years before, ere 
the band of Colbert guided the finances of the state, 
Louis could not have obtained at once had it ]jeen tt^save 
his crown. 

Immense exertions w'cre Immediately made by the 
companies to turn these great resources to the best 
account. The possessions of the ancient company 
in India were repurchased from the order of Malta ; 
a number of others were added ; amongst w’hich 
were (riiadaloupe, Martinique, and many other islands. 
Cayenne, at the mouth of the river of Amazons, 
was peopled by a colony from Rochelle ; ami the 
vast, productive, and interesting state of Lower Ca- 
nada having been taken possession of by the French 
settlers, the foundations of Quebec were laid upon the 
banks of the river St. Lawrence. In all these transac- 
tions Colbert had his share ; and though he iotrusted. 
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most wisely^ the coihinercial enterprises of the cpmpanies 
entirely to the individuals who composed them^ ^ the 
great measures for securing their prosperity and safety 
were devised^ aided^ and enforced by him. 

»4s*bthe first step to their proceedings^ the duke of Beau- 
fort, superintendent of navigatimi, was commanded to 
clear the seas of the pirates which infested the African 
coast; and, pursuing them even to their ports, he inflicted 
so severe a chastisement upon them,^ that the flag of 
France remained respected for many years afterwards. 
The principal part of the sums mentioned above fell to 
the share of the eastern company, or, as it was called, 
the Compagnie den granden Jnden; but the company 
trading to the M’est Indies, which comprised the set- 
tlements in America, did not receive less support from 
the monarch or the ininistcr. The king subscribed 
one tenth of' tlie fui ds, and excited his court to 
take part in its sj»ecula^ions. Another company, called 
ia Compagnie du Nord, was subsequently formed in 
which also received great encouragement, and 
produced vast benefiiB to France. But at the same 
time general commerce was in no degree neglected by 
Colbert for the purpose of favouring these large asso- 
ciations. In order to recall to life a species of industry 
which was almost entirely dead, the king gave thirty 
francs per ton as an encouragement for exportation, and 
forty francs for importation ; and, to promote the art 
of ship- building, which had also suffered very severely, 
five francs per ton was granted as a reward for every 
ship built in a French port. 

Such acts must of course be made applicable to 
times and circumstances; and while it is admitted 
that, at many epochs, sudi proceedings as those fol- 
lowed by Colbert might be unnecessary, if not detri. 
mental, yet few will deny, who look closely to the 
state of France at the time, that any other means 
than those adopted by tliat great minister would have 
fallen short of his general purpose of restoring prosperity 
to France. The concluding act of the great minister 
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for the encouragement and protection of commerce was 
the establishment of a general chamber of ^assurance in 
' the metropolis for securing merchants from loss at sea. 
The first efforts of Ahe kind in France had been made 
at the different seaports^ and had been undertak^fl^Ry*^ 
t individuals ; but the immense benefit which might arise 
from Sl great association for such an object struck Col- 
bert as soon as he was made acquainted with the facts^ 
and, though nolf entirely by his design, yet under 
his auspices and protection, the central chamber of 
assurance was established in the capital with all the fa- 
cilities which the royal authority could grant it. The 
seaports were allowed to pursue their own course in 
regard to local companies of assurance, but every en- 
couragement was given to them to establish a commu- 
nication with that of Paris. ^ 

One of the consequences of h j measures in favour of 
commerce, however, had an iuimediately detrimental 
tendency, which the minister ivas obliged to remedy by 
another step alone applicable to |iicli timers and such 
circumstances. The w’ars of Henry IV., the religious 
and foreign wars of Richelieu, the civil contentions of the 
Fronde, and the frequent scarcities with which France 
had been afflicted, had tended both by the absolute 
destruction of life, and by the natural check produced 
upon marriage, to reduce the population of thecounti^ in 
an extraordinary degree. Whil^ the country had not been 
sufficiently cultivated to support even the p^ulation 
which it contained, that population itself was diminishing 
rather than increasing; and the moment that fresh 
settlements were opened in distant lands, and facilities 
afforded for emigration, multitudes, led by hope and 
enterprise, proceeded to quit a country where they«had 
known much misery, for others which imagination painted 
as richer, hapi)ier, more productive. Instead, however, 
of Withdrawing the facilities which he had granted, or 
discouraging the emigration which was a natural conse- 
quence^of his own measures. Colbert applied himself to 
remedy the evil result without ceasing to pursue the 
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of F^nce the means of employing their industry 
td their own ady&ntage apd enrichment^ he should 
sf^dily i[)ring about a general increase of population to 
'ilffijiy the existing dedciency ; but in order to hasten 
the operation of that natural law, he proposed several t 
idtjcrees by wluch the people were encouraged to marry 
early. Every one who did so at the age of twenty was 
exempted from taxes for five years, aYid every one pos- 
sessing ten legitimate children was exempt for his whole 
life. Such measures had of course an immediate efiect, 
and would have produced the full the results which 
Colbert anticipated, had not his calm and reasonable 
projects been thwarted in this res{)ect, as in many 
others, by the ambition 'uid vanity of his sovereign. 

Such were^the proceedings of Colbert in favour of 
commerce during the ^^nterval of peace which followed 
tlie death of JVJazarin; nor were the manufactures of 
the country in any degree neglected. It had been said 
in former years that wool of England and the looms 
of Flanders clothed the world ; but since that period the 
people of Great Britain had more than overtaken the 
Flemings in the art of working die material which they 
had formerly been contented to produce. France had 
never made any great steps in the fabrication of cloths, 
an(f the or.ly manufactory of importance had been estab- 
lished at Sedan, while a fi'».bric of tapestries at Aubusson 
hadgaiijed some renown, but by no means equalled in its 
prpductions those of the Low (’ountries. Even these 
had of late years been suffered to fill inu) decay ; and 
though the coarser sorts of wdolleii goods were produced 
abundantly, yet fine cloths of every kind were imported 
frou foreign countries, ('olbert instantly applied him- 
self ,to remedy this groat evil. The manufactories of 
Sedan and Aubusson were assiste*!, encouraged, and re- 
established ; rewards were held out to every one whose 
exertions tended to promote this branch of industry; 
and in order to give facilities to inanufacturcrs^for the 
erection of fabrics, and Che extension of their en- 
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deavours, SOOO liirres urere advanced out of the roy4 
coffers upon every working loom, While ^considjeraUe 
rewards were assigned for extnfprdinary exertions 
When Colbert assumed the direction of the finances, Ju 
the end of l66l, a few hundred fabrics of doth'iWHr' 
• all that the kingdom contained, but in seven years Ihe 
number of looms had been raised to 44,000. 

The working of silk also was encouraged in the -same 
maimer and with fhe same success, and the growth of the 
mulberry was promoted in the* south-eastern parts of 
France with very beneficial results. Lyons, which had 
always been a city of great importance, now took its 
first steps in that progress which has made it the most 
important manufacturing town upon the Continent; and 
there, as well as at Tours, the^ise liberality of Colbert * 
was exercised to encourage the productioi^of those finer 
goods, composed of silk, for which the former city 
is unsurpassed if not unrivalled.- The manufacture of 
carpets and tapestry now rose again : tliat of La 
Sovonnerie carried the imitatioiuof file Turkish and 
Persian manufactures to the highest jiitch ot perfection, 
and the tapestry of Keauvais was not inferior to that 
produced in the renowned looms of Arras. Six hundred 
w^orkmen were employed in tliat city in one manufactory 
alone; and an immense number of hands were occupied 
in working lace, instructors for which art we» broi^ht, 
at considerable expense, botl\ from Venice and from 
Flanders. The most magnificent institution of the 
kind, however, was the famous establislimcnt of the 
(irobelins. That great building had been employed in 
former years for a number of purposes, and had latterly ; 
becomie famous for the scarlet dye there produced, for 
the composition of which the waters of the little stseam 
of the Bievre, on the hanks of which it stands, were 
supposed to be peculiarly efficacious. Here, however, 
under the auspices of Colbert, the weaving of tapestry 
was carried to a point which it had never before 
reache^. Eight hundred artisans received there constant 
employment ; JOO resided in the building; and designs. 
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eo^td from the most eminent works of art^ were ob« 
tained, at % great expense^ for the imitation of the 
workmen. The whole establishment was placed under 
the direction of the famous Le Bmn^ whose taste and 
^ aKIr succeeded in teaching the productions of the loom 
to approach very nearly the most celebrated efforts of 
the pencil. 

About the same time^ a new branch of industry 
was introduced by the great minister into the French 
capital : and in the Faubourg St^t^ Antoine, a manu- 
factory of mirrors was established ; an article which, 
at an age when every spedes of vanity was spreading 
far and wide throughout the land, was likely to be in 
very great request, but which had hitherto been fabri- 
cated almost exclusively m Venice, and had been thence 
exported to dther countries. In this art the French 
soon excelled those tb^t they imitated : looking-glasses 
of a larger size than those of Italy, and of an equal 
polish, were produced in Paris, and thence transmitted 
to other countnes ;^.and the object of Colbert was 
answered, in furnishing to the people fresh means of 
employing their labour, and opening to his country a 
new source of wealth. It would be endless to recount' 
all the efforts of the minister, for raising up from their 
state of debasement the manufactures of the country in 
the same lUanner that he had raised up its commerce : 
those efforts were infinite., and in almost every instance 
they were successful. But his encouragement of agricul- 
ture was not less strenuous ; for Colbert knew no distinc- 
tion between difierent branches of industry ; and in seek- 
ing to call forth the resources of France, he forgot not 
one of all the many ways in which man can employ his 
labour or his mind. The details of what he did to 
relieve the agricultural population would be too long for 
introduction in this place ; but one simple fact, stated 
by Voltaire, is sufficient to show, by its effect, the 
excellence of the system he pursued. When, in the end 
of 1661, he received the control of the finanq^s, we 
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know that vast quantitiesof mere produce* ^ — corn^ eatUe, 
and salt-fish — were imported into France to supply the 
wants of the people and of the colonies^ and* that in less 
than six years after]yard8 no importations of the same 
kind took place ; but that^ on the contrary^ those 
, articles^ with the exception of corn^ formed a con- 
siderable item in thfe export trade of France. Even 
machinery, that great aid to human strength, which 
has since worked «8uch miraculous results, caught his 
attention in the earliest efforts made towards its im- 
provement; and the secret of tlie stocking weaver’s 
loom, then lately introduced into England, was eagerly 
bought by the cohnptroller of finance for the benefit of 
his own country. The art of working tin and prepar- 
ing steel, of making poreelain, ^nd of tanning the finer ^ 
kinds of leather, which, previous to his time, had'* 
either been unknoirn or neglect^ in Frahce, were in* 
troduced by his care, and carritu to perfection under 
his direction and encouragement. 

Here men of meaner minds would have stopped : 
here many a man, even in a mAre enlightened age, 
would say, that Colbert, having done every tiling that 
he could to encourage every useful art, and to open out 
for the people of his native land new branches of 
productive industry, had done enough, and might well 
stop, leaving to the mind of man to pursue it| own ad- 
vance unaided, and to produce, according to its own 
necessities, all those things wliich adorn and beautify 
that existence, for the substantial comforts of which he 
had made such exertions to provide. Here many a 
man, even of our own times, would exclaim, Colbert 
might well pause, and leave literature, and science, and 
the elegant arts, to ^tew their way alone. But ha^be 
done so, Colbert, though he might have deserved some 
gratitude from his country, though he might have 
merited the esteem of mankind, as a great minister and 

* It would appear that, in the disorganised state in which France had 
remained for many years, dearth and abundance succeeded each other 
rapidly, and corn was alternately an object of export and import ai preu 
ibsion or famine reigned in the land. 

VOL. 111. I. ' 
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philanthropic man^ would never have won that mighty 
name which he has so well acquired as the greatest 
minister that ever directed the internal affairs of any 
country: — as a man^ the extensive^range of whose mind 
4Mt^ht perhaps miss some of the minor details of any of 
the great branches to which hi^ attention was directed,, 
but omitted no important point fn that vast circle of 
means by whicli society may be led on to the highest 
state of perfection that it is capable of reaching upon 
earth ; by which the human mind can create for itself 
new objects of enterprise : by which tlie corporeal 
powers of man ^an always be furnished with fresh 
objects of ex -tion h\ which his bodily wants may 
ever be satistifd a . ice of his own labour, and his 
reasonable desires gratyicd ; and by which his mental 
aspirations after fame, or honour, or knowledge, n»ay 
have constant opporvnities of gratification, and un- 
ceasing stimulants to' activity in the broad course of 
virtue and honourable comjietition. To comprehend 
all those iiany means of carrying on the advancement 
of society, in a maifner at once the most rapid and the 
most orderly ; to seize in the grasp of one powerful 
mind all those branches of internal government, many 
of which are neglected in every country, and few of 
which are tlioroughly understood in any ; to raise at 
onee conynerce, manufactures, agriculture, from a state 
of utter ruin and desolation to the highest pitch of 
prospeiity then known in the worlds and, at the same 
time, to promote the greatest eftbrts of the human mind 
in literature, s'.ience, and art, formed the fame and is 
the immortal glory of Colliert. To have changed the 
general state of France fropi one of the lowest de- 
prq{$sion to one of the highest prosperity was a great and 
magnificent achievement ; and his labours in favour of 
eomhierce, agriculture, and manufactures, well merited 
the thanks of his country : but to have called up art, 
literature, and science, from the lethargic sleep in which 
they were plunged, and to have founded, renewed, rein- 
spired, those magnificent institutions from which so much 
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light has since poured forth upon the world, deserves the 
gratitude of mankind at large, — deserves its gratitude 
for the benefits already derived, — deserves it for tlie 
eternal example of how much can be accomplished, and 
how easily, by one great and comprehensive mind. 

• vulgar statesmen of airtimes move with pain and diffi- 
culry, each in one petty sphere, neglecting, forgetting, or 
sacrificing great and important ameliorations to the petty 
details of daily gt^ermncnt, the lactious sqyabbles of 
party, and the minor considerations of a limited policy. 
Colbert moved at ease in the vast circle of universal im- 
provement, neglccr<’(l none of ail its branches, and derived 
the power of working new benefits from his success in all. 

7’he efforts of Colbeit for the encouragement of liter- 
ature and science did not waiv for the success of his 
financial exertions. He w'as confid^t in his pwn powers, 
and postjjoned no means of ad^fTncing or improving 
society. K.'»rly in the year tvhen he harl not yet 

becMi n year and ri ludf ip office, he formed the first plan 
of the Avo'tcn t H JivVr'i l^vt&es. 

Voltaire declai n* ^»hjeci thereof was to transmit 
tlif actions of ds ^ j)osteritY by eieans of me- 
dals. As Louis linrp »dd ^tf that time })erforined 

none of those ai tions which were properly suited to such 
a sort of commemoration, this could scarcely be the 
principal object of the institution, ar.a 1 find she gene- 
ral view of CollxTt in its foundation thus expressed in 
an old French work: — He** (the minister) chose 
some members of the Acarihnie Fnwcuh’C to compose 
inscri])tions, devices, and iiiedaLs, which might refer to 
the king in jiarticular, and to the nation in general; to 
find tlie mtans of reviving good taste and noble simpli- 
city in the literary monuments which might be raiskl 
ill future ; and at the same time to ornament with in- ^ 
scriptions the principal edifices of the kingdom.” Tfiis 
purpose is certainly much more comprehensive than that 
stated by Voltaire ; and we find that though tlie Academy 
certainly did undertake, almost immediately, the execu- 
tion of a seriesof medals in commemoration of great&vents, 

L 2 
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thereby tending to improve an art which has been in h 
state of lamentable decay in Europe since the fall of the 
Homan empire yet their labours "were much more ex- 
tensive and beneficial ; and gradually, as new objects of 
■iltcrtion were opened out before them, their proceedings 
became far more important, and'generally advantageous, . 
than those of the Acudemie Fram^dise itself. While the 
latter confined its efforts to purifying the language, and 
to enriching it by the addition of words formed upon 
just models and a recognised principle, the former sought 
out the hidden sources of history, brought forth the trea- 
sures of the past, investigated the accuracy of state- 
ments, established the purity of facts, and added to our 
stores of knowledge an immense contribution from which 
we are deriving benefit ^and instruction even now. In- 
finite was the advantage obtained by France from this 
institution ;'and had^^l similar one been founded in Eng- 
land at the same period, the history of this country 
would not now be that scries of errors, absurdities, and 
inconsistencies, which it a)>pears under the pen of even 
our ablest historianC. The ascertaining of positive facts 
for the basis of correct reasoning in all historical (jues- 
tions w'as one of the principal objects of the Avadt^mv^ 
deft Insvriptions ; and the W'ant of such means as are 
afforded by its memoirs for correcting our crude 0]»i- 
nions, a|td verifying the result of our own reseaicljes by 
those of others, must be felt by every one who attempts 
to write upon the history of this country.t 

The foundation of the Acadeitm den Bellen Lettren was 
followed, some years afterwards, by the institution of 
another academy of equal if not superior importance. 
This was the Acadrmie des Stdetieen, which soon gave a 
n^w face to the scientific knowledge of the French people. 
Previous to its foundation, information, of the kind which 
it was destined to promote, could scarcely be found in 

• Si)mp very beautiful medals bad been produced in the reijjn of 
I.mii'i Xlll by a tncilalJist iiaiuod V.irin. 

■\ Tbe Sftnety of Aiitu^uaries liab none a good deal to supply tbc place 
of this institi.iion, but, ut course, have not been able to areompiish h ili so 
much as an academy, loiinded and gmenied like that of the Uelles Lettres, 
suppurti'd by the wisdom and power of Colbert. 
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France^ for, confined to the breasts of a few individuals, 
it had no voice amongst men, and no repute in society. 
In England there then existed a number of those men 
who, neglected by^all governments, contending widi 
many difficulties, excluded from those honours and 
^ tinctions which none merit more highly than themselves, 
have, by the fruit of •their unassisted labour, an4 by their 
resolute perseverance in scientific research under every' 
disadvantage, gaiiied for this people the proudest place 
in the annals of the world as a scientific nation. But 
in France no very eminent men were to be met with : 
Picard, Richer, and La Hire, persons of whom we 
scarcely hear in the present day, together with the Abbe 
du Clos, and some others still less known, are the only 
scientific names mentioned at the time of the foundation 
of the Academy. 

Their meetings were at firsd^ppoint^d to be held 
in the royal library ; but, not long afterwards, apart- 
ments were assigned to them in the Louvre, where 
they met for many years uninterrujdedly twice in every 
week. At the same time, howeOter, to aid their re- 
searches, an observatory w’^as erected in the Faubourg St. 
Jacques ; and if the building and the situation were not 
the best that could have been chosen, the blame thereof 
did not fall upon C Colbert, who left the selection to those 
who were most competent to judge in Franq*. In or- 
der to give it some degree of dignity, to direct the 
studies of those who composefl it, and to afford a certain 
solidity to its proceedings from the beginning, Colbert 
called the famous C-assini from Italy. Huyghens tvas 
brought from Holland, and Rumer from Denmark; and 
from that moment brilliant discoveries, useful treatises, 
and magnificent works emanated from the Academic 
dea Sciences. 

Constituted as the great mass of mankind is,* that 
which pleases any sense, however gross, that w’hich 
satisfies any taste, however idle, will always receive 
high rewards and great encouragement; when that 
which instructs, elevates, and ennobles, wiU remain 
L S 
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without recompence^ and too often without honour. A 
famous cook will always make more than a famous 
mathematician^ if he have to appeal to popular favour. 
A singer will receive more for a few weeks' exercise of 
^iJmc powers than a Herschel or a i(rewster for many a 
laborious month ; and a fiddler would think himself ill 
paid for one year s engagement by the sum which the 
historiographer of England receives during his whole 
life. Colbert was well aware of hovi^^little science and 
instructive -literature could derive from the public in 
general ; and he not only gave large sums, as an induce- 
ment for learned men from foreign countries to settle in 
the French metropolis, but he took cart- that honour and 
emolument should invariably follow the active exertion 
of great abilities, or the judicious display of learning 
and wisdom, ile insured to men of pre-eminent ge- 
nius and iiifi^rmation Vliat competence, ivitbout which 
their labours can never be carried on with freedom and 
advantage ; and he tlicn left them to draw any further 
benefit they coul^ from the more energetic employment 
of their mental poiers. Nothing ever psoved more 
strongly than the result the falsity of that base and 
ungeneifSus assertion, that literary and scientific men 
require the stimulus of want to excite them to exertion.* 
While labouring under the benumbing power of need, 
science aqd literature scarcely held up their head in 
France: but the lilxTal and sunshiny policy of Colbert 
soon warmed them into ahtive exisUmce; am! from that 
time to this a series of great men such as few countries 
in the world can produce has, with scarcely any inter- 
ruption, ornamented the institutions which it was his 
pleasure and his glory to found. 

The second official employment of which we find 
CoU)ert possessed was that of superintendent of the 
royal buildings, — an office which he purchased from Ra- 
tabon, the person who previously possessed it, in January, 
1664-, for the sum of Si00,000 livres. He thus became, 

• About thif time appeared (IftfiS) the Joumai des Samns^ the Arit 
purely bcientidc jounial, 1 believe, winch had appeared in L’uropc. 
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as Voltaire has justly expressed not alone minister of 
dnanc^^ but minister for the arts and sciences in 
France; and, under his directing mind^ Paris, which 
had previously been^but a confused mass of irregular 
and ill constructed buildings, soon assumed a new 
^pearance, and put for tip architectural beauties, which re- 
main amongst its greatest ornaments to the present 
day. For the buildings of the Louvre, which bad been 
left for so many y^ars in the most incomplete state, the 
famous sculptor Bernini was called from Italy at a very 
considerable expense. He was received with honour, and 
rewarded highly ; but between the time of his having 
been summoned %nd his arrival at the court of France 
two native architects had given in their plans, either of 
which was equal to any thing that the Italian could pro- 
duce. 

The first of these was Fran^j^s Man^rd, who by 
his genius alone had raised himself from a very 
humble station in life to that of the first architect in 
France. In his very early youth, and ^’hile yet a sim- 
ple mason, he was employed to lAiild a ln»use hy the 
marquis de Maisons, one of the president^ of the parlia- 
ment, and, to the astonishment of every one, he jffoduced 
the Chateau dc Maisons, the most splcndiil edifice 
which had yet been erected in France by a private indi- 
vidual. His plans for the Louvre, however, ^ were not 
adopted, on account of the singular modesty of him by 
wrhom they were constructed : * Mansard would not un- 
dertake the work, unless he were permitted to pull down 
and rebuild every tlnng that might seem to him amiss 
after it was done. This would have entailed so enormous 
an expense, that ('olhert would not consent to the pro- 
posed arrangement ; and the plans of the second, Claude 
Perault — educated for a physician, and celebrated for 
his anatomical knowledge, but who became aftervfards 
deservedly one of the most celebrated architects in 
France — were adopted and executed hy De Vau and 
Dorbay. To these plans, I believe, Bernini made some 
little additions, but no improvements of any impprtance, 
L 4 
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and he received the most liberal recompences for Ser- 
vices of no very great value. 

Great changes were also effected in regard to the 
palace of the Thuilleries, which ^ was formerly sepa- 
■rated from the garden belonging to it by a narrow^ 
dirty street^ while that garden itSblf was flanked towards 
the quay by a range of insignificant houses which 
seemed attached to the palace, and gave it an air of 
dirt and meanness. Under the directions of Colbert, 
the street was swept away, and all tliose buildings which 
encumbered the garden were removed. The splendid 
terrace which now exists was constructed on the side 
towards the water ; basins and waterworks of great 
magnificence, according to the taste of that day, were 
formed in the grounds, ^and the walls by which the en- 
closure is bounded ^yere carried up to the palace which 
thus Hanked one eiid^ the gardens. Many other mag- 
nificent works were undertaken ; and the painters, the 
sculptors, the architects of France, found abundant em- 
ployment, and received liberal rewards. 

At the same timc^We must not pass over the palace 
of Versailles, which was raised from the ground at 
the most enormous expense. It has been called a gulf, 
into which the revenues of France flowed never to re- 
turn ; but 1 cannot help thinking, that had not long- 
continuei\. wars, supported by large sums spejut in 
foreign countries, and large subsidies paid to foreign 
princes, drained the finances and exhausted the state, 
the money expended in France upon the erection and 
embellishments of Versailles would liave been found to 
yield sufficient interest, by the employment of artisans 
and the circulation of wealth. Nevertheless, there can 
be^no doubt that the first design of that building was 
upon a much more moderate scale than it became 
in the execution ; and it is probable that the prudent 
and economical principles of (‘olbert were overpowered 
by his master’s taste for splendour and ostentatious love 
of magnificence. Still, if the minister derive honour 
from many vast and useful works that were carried 
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on under hie administration^ he must certainly share 
any Uame that is attached to having spent large sums 
on an object which was at best a stupendous extrava- 
gance. 

Under his superintendence, another work of greater^' 
, magnitude, utility, and splendour, was undertaken and 
completed ; and thodgh the idea was not his, nor even of 
the age in which he flourished, its immediate adoption 
and persevering tfcecution add again to his honour as a 
statesman. The narrowness of the tract of land lying be- 
tween the bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, and the 
facilities which the Garonne afforded for constructing a 
canal between th^ two seas, had struck the merchants of 
Languedoc and Guienne in the middle of the reign of 
Louis XIII., and a proposal^ had been made to the 
cardinal de Richelieu for the puraose of carrying that 
I great work into execution. Enx^SrrassedT with external 
wars and internal discontent, and straitened by the 
confusion of the finances, to remedy which the qualities 
of his mind were but little calculated, Richelieu refused 
or neglected to give his supfiort <to the proposal, and 
for more than twenty years the project was left unno- 
ticed by the state, and nearly forgotten by individuals. 
One man, liowever, with the ])crsevtTing energy of 
genius, never abandoned the idea, never ceased to 
labour for its execution. It is true, he pressed it not 
forward upon the public, or upon the governmeiiLi, 
during tlie sad years of turbulence and disorder which 
succeeded to the death of Louis XIII. ; but to it he 
devoted a great part of his own time, his own labour, 
and Ins own attention. He travelled from town to town, 
and from province to province, tiirough the tract of 
country that was to he interst*cted by the yet imagyiary 
canal : he ascertained the height of mountains, and de- 
vised the means of cutting through or avoidir^ Aem : 
he traced the course and calculated the volume of the 
various streams that flowed down from the Oriental 
Pyrenees: ho measured distances, he constructed plans, 
he drew up projects ; and, when at length the fame of 
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Colbert^ as a patron of all great works, and the extraordi« 
nary tidings that, order being re-established in the 
finances, abundance reigned in the treasury of the king, 
were spread abroad throughout France, he hastened to 
^aris, and laid the papers which he had been so many 
^ years in drawing up before the great minister on whom 
the success of his schemes depended.* This personage was 
Pierre Paul liiquet baron de Bonrepos, an engineer of 
considerable reputation, a native of^, Beziers, a town 
situated near the scene of the projected work. Colbert 
at once embraced the project, and carrietl it forward 
with that great and persevering vigour which character- 
ised all his actions. In Idto the plans were first laid 
before him ; and from that time to 1 he never 
ceased to labour for their complete execution. 

Although the plans ol Riquet w^re fully sufficient to 
show Colbert the feasiiiijlity and the advantage of the im- 
mense undertaking proposed to him, yet more details were 
w^anting ere the work could be commenced, and Andreossy 
was employed to gather together every new view that 
could be taken of the #»ubject, for the consideration of the 
minister and the monarch. At length, in !()(){), the work- 
men began tlie construction of the canal ; and certainly 
no work which the world has produced excels in boldness 
of design, and in skilful execution, this great monument 
of the^ministry of (\>lbert. lu many places, the solid 
rock was cut through to form a channel, considerable 
hills were levelled, and uifficulties of every kind over- 
come. At Naurouse, near Castelnaudary, a basin of 200 
toises in length by 150 in width was constructed as a 
secondary reservoir for the w^aters of the neighbouring 
streams, which arc poured tlience at once into the canal, 
to keep up an abundant siqiplv of water. This basin is 
itself filled from the great artificial lake of St. Fcrreol, 
which, jituated higlier up in tlie mountains, measures 
1200 toises in length by 500 in width, and is supported 
by a dike of 420 toises in Oiickness, and 25 toises in 
height. The ivhole art of engineering, as it was then 
known, was brought to bear upon the construction of 
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this mighty work^ and locks of almost every kind were 
tried or adopted ; while tunnels^ aqueducts^ basins^ and 
sluices^ each of an extraordinary character^ and each ad- 
mirably adapted to the situation in which it is placed^ 
render the sixty-two leagues through which the canal ex-^ 
^tends from the Garonne below Toulouse to the lagune of 
ThaUj near Agde on* the Mediterranean, a land full of 
the marvels of human ingenuity and perseverance. 

Two other institutions for the encouragement of the 
arts may as well lie spoken of together in this place, 
though they were founded by Golbert at different periods. 
The first of these was the French Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, the organisation of which took place in 
I 6 YJ 4 , and was afterwards confirmed by letters patent 
from the king. During the latter years of his life, Mazarin 
had done something towards tlie encouragement of the 
arts, especially that of painting, aj^il a nunfber of artists 
had been called by him to the French capital. These Col- 
bert gathered together into a society, and assigned them 
apartments in the Royal (‘ollege ; they were afterwards, 
however, removed to the Old Louire, where a regular 
school of painting and sculpture was carried on, the 
members of tlic academy receiving a regular pension 
from the governinenr. In onlcr to give greater facilities 
to the study of those two beautiful arts, the minister, 
not long afterwards, ])ersuaded his sovereign to bqy one 
of the large mansions in ancient Home; and there, amidst 
the master-works of other aghs, to establish a seconj^ 
academy for French subjects, under the care and tuition 
of a general director. Thither all the pupils of tlie 
Parisian academy wdio had received prizes during their 
first years of study were sent, at the expense of the 
monarch, to receive the fullest instruction in every 
branch of their art; and there .they were maintained 
for a certain time, — also at his expense, — surrounded 
by the choicest models both of painting and sculpture. 

To render die whole circle complete, an Academy of 
Architecture wras founded by Colbert in lf)71 J and it 
may be justly said that no class of men, who benefited 
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or honoured their country, — no art, no science, which 
* increased the means of happiness, which added to the 
knowledge, which cultivated the tastes, or improved the 
ininds of the i)eople, — was left .without that warm, 
«that liberal, that enthusiastic encouragement, which is 
sure to draw forth genius wlihret^er it exists, and to in. 
sure unceasing industry in every gmde and profession. 

While thus giving to literature, science, and art that 
portion of his attention which was* fully sufhcient to 
carry them forward to the highest pitch they could ever 
attain, Colbert neglected not those duties which weaker 
ministers than himself have generally considered as of 
exclusive importance. He did not neglect the revenue 
of his country in his protection of literary and scientific 
men, though he well know that tlie very encouragement 
which he gave to tl)f arts and sciences tended naturally 
to the prosperity ot vhe finance by insuring the wel- 
fare of the tvbole people. During the whole of this 
time, his reform of all abuses in the department in- 
trusted to his care was carried on with the most rigid 
sternness ; and whi^e he received those persons who did 
honour to, or conferred benefits on, their country, wdth 
smiles and gladness, the cold frown was sure to gather 
upon his brow, and the bitter rebuke to hang upon his 
lip, towards all the many plunderers of the public re- 
venue th^t still swarmed al>out the court, scarcely lieliev- 
ing that such a system of economy could be long carried 
on under any circumstances, or was compatible with 
the munificent protection accorded to genius, learning, 
and skill. 

To reduce the rate of interest to five per cent., and to 
pay off, at least in part, the royal debt termed rertteft ih 
r^otel de Ville, were now the two great objects of Colbert’s 
endeavours : but in 8ccotnpli^hing these he created a 
muhitude of enemies, whom his unsparing severity in 
words, as well as in actions, tended to exasperate in a 
very high degiee. The body of fundholders in France 
at that time, instead of being composed of respectable 
individuals from every rank of society, formed a class by 
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themselves, consistiog of coarse, shrewd, unprincipled, 
and desperate men, — in fact, fraudulent gamblers on a' ' 
great scale ; and notwithstanding the establishment of 
a better police, and the more rigid execution of justice 
in the metropolis, they now leagued together in fhe^ 
attempt to terrify the Aiinlster from his Wise and judi- 
cious plans of hnanV'ial reform by threats of personal 
vengeance. These menaces were so loud, so fierce, and 
so frequently repeated, that Colt)ert*s own immediate 
friends and relations became alarmed, as he proceeded 
with cool determination to pay ofi‘ the renter at the rate 
of purchase, and warned him repeatedly of his danger, 
Colbert was not *to be turned aside, however, atfd was 
only rendered more severe by the insolence of those ♦ 
who opposed him. Some anecjjotes are told with regard 
to this part of his life which strojj^gly disjglay the stern- 
ness of his character. Being one day brought in contacts 
with some of these gambling financiers, they burst forth 
in rcproaclies against him, and did not scruple to threaten 
him with personal vengeance. Colbert listened with 
calm contempt, but immediately qiunished the offence 
they had committed by ordering their arrest before 
nightfall. The very clerks employed nmler him in the 
business of relieving the state became equally obnoxious 
to the holders of these reaiea, and were also threatened 
with vengeance ; and so great was the terror yith which 

some of them were seized on this account, that the pri fl» 

cipal secretary of the ministef, who slept in his house, 
woke one night in such an agony of fear as' to rouse 
the whole household. Colbert being disturbed with the 
rest, inquired minutely into the cause of the noise: the 
following morning the secretary received his dismissal, 
and the minister heard no more of the fears of^ his 
agents. The finances of the state were ameliorated ; 
the corruption which had pervaded every inferior branch 
of that department w' as eradicated, as far as the exertions 
of one man, dependent in a great degree upon the will 
of another, could accomplish such an undertaking; and 
yet, notwithstanding the discontent excited amongst a 
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race of unprincipled peculators^ the murmurs of a large 
and vrealthy class, and the menaces of many desperate 
and ruined »nien^ Colbert executed his purpose unin. 
juted as well as undismayed. 

During all these transactions^ and while labouring 
■ for the general benefit ctf the state, Colbert had been by . 
no tn^aiis unmindful of tlie prosperity of his own family, 
nor would it have seepoed in the slightest degree to bis 
honour lu^ be-lbe^ so. Every minister has a greater 
opportune bf knowing the talents and peculiar quali- 
fications of those persons with whom he is brought so 
^imediately into contact as his own relations ; and his 
natiiril duty towards those connected Vith him is, of 
course, to give them the advantage of such knowledge, 
provided he does not sufjer partiality to interfere in ex- 
cluding men of groaly^ merit ami abilities. I'hc minister 
who forgets tliat just uttention to the advancement of 
himself and family which was his duty as a man be- 
fore he was a minister, will, in general, be found either 
wanting in that comprehensiveness of mind which can 
grasp and fulfil all f^ioral obligations, or else deficient 
in that just appreciation of responsibilities which is as . 
much a requisite quality in a statesman as in an indi. 
vidual. Through life Culbert evinced no greedy ambi. 
tion, but his services were vast, and he felt they deserved 
reward : t^ie powTrs of his mind w ere great, and he 
^mew his capability of exercising them in the highest 
offices of the state with not less benefit to his cnunlrj^ 
than to himsejf. Hi^ father, it would seem, had early 
received sonqe post from the care of their connection 
Le Tellier ; and within the first six years of ( 'olbertb 
administration, we find his bnither Charles (’olbert 
inapquis de Croissi, his oncle Pussort, and a numlier 
of his o*ther friends and relations, provided with offices, 
whertin to display their talents and advance their for- 
tunes. Nor can it be said that they were unw'orthily 
promoted ; for each, in his particular station and de- 
partment, distinguished himself by abilities only inferior 
to the great minister With whom they were connected. 
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Though economical in a high degree^ Colbeft evinced 
none of that propensity to avarice which had disgraced 
Mazarin ; and though liberal to all merits he displayed 
none of that greedy covetousness which the extrai^a- 
gant luxury of Fouquet had required for its supply. 
.The natural emolumeftts of his office, however, ^w.die 
great, and the favour of the king secured ample 're- 
muneration to such services as those of Colbert.^ His 
fortune became laage, and his powe^^and influence in- 
duced many of the first nobility in France to court his al- 
liaiK^c. Thus, in 1 6 Y> 7 , a marriage took place l)etvveen 
one of his daughters and (Uiarles duke of Cheverusej^ 
and in J ()7 1 another of his daughters was wedifed to 
Paul duke of St. Aignan ; both peers of France, and 
both holding high offices in thft service of tl:e crown. 

Till the year 10Y)7 the sclKMneis*of (’oH^rt had gone 
on with uninterrupted success. However magnificent 
were theUastes of the king, and however costly was the 
court he kept up, the mere expenses of the royal house- 
hold, the jiatroiiage of art and science, the encourage- 
ment of commerce and manufacture, and tlie rewards 
assigned to industry of every kiinl, in no degree impeded 
the economical steps of the minister, but — as he well 
knew they would — rather increased than diniinislied the 
revenues of the state. Louis had laboured with Colbert 
to give effect to all his measures, to lighteri* the load 
upon his people, and to furnish them witii means o£^ 
binring easily tliat part of the burthen which was left. 
He had striven for peace with all nations ; he had 
avoided more than one threatening w’ar ; and he saw 
the slate of I Vancc at length rnorq prosperous than he 
had ever beheld it himself or pould find it represented 
in history. At length, however, other counsels pse- 
vailed, and disputes began l>etwean«^ France and^pain, 
which in the yeaft* 1()6‘7 proceeded to the first conti- 
nental war w'hicli had disturbed the Calm of Eurd^e, 
since the treaty of the Pyrenees* 

By this time Philip Iv. kingf)f Spain was dead, and 
had been succeeded by the weaklydiarles 11. ; and am- 





Xiy.> w)iiA never cejieed to oeenpy ^im move 
i Aiitig the reet of hU life. The greatest cane 
.^n taken by Ae ministers of Spain^ in drawing up 
ti:eaty of the Pyrenees^ to guard against two conae- 
"iMUNEtpes which were likely to Arise from Ae relative , 
tttii^adonsof France^ Spain^ and Porlugal. In the strpgg^ 
between the two last-named countries^ it had higp;itftm 
policy bo A of* Richelieu and Mazaria to give wniftdm 
aid circumstances enabled France to v|fford, to support 
the house of Braganza in its struggle to maintain the in. 
depend^ce of Portugal. But when the treaty of peace 
was bonduded between Philip IV. 'and Louis XlV.i 
the Spanish monarch required that France should give 
no farther assistance to JPortuga^ and Mazarin agreed ^ 
to refrain from doii(^ so. On the marriage of Loub( 
wiA the infanta^ a certain dowry was promised to the 
king of France with bis young bride; and she, on her 
part^ made a formal renunciation of all claims wlia^‘ 
soever to any part of the succession, which might 
otherwise have fallel to her on the death of her faAer. 


The French monarch was a party to Aat renunciation ; 
and though Ae king of Spain knew and declared it 
to be nothing but empty words^ and that in default of 
male issue his daughter must and would succeed, }et 
the Spanjish ministers and Ae Spanish people held it 
valid, and no party ever contemplated the probability of 
Ae matter being at all disputed unless the extinction #£ 
male heirs should leave the monarchy open to the am- 
bition of the Bourbon race. # 


« Philip,however, and his son, who succeeded in the year 
1665, or rather their ministers, neglected entirely to pay 
^ 1 \^ dowry i^hich had beeP promised to the young queen 
of Frfnpe ; already began to assert the prin- 

ciple, that asg p^ e party had not fuHilied the condition 
oit which Aj^^nun elation was made, that renunciation 
itself became invalid. He did not urge this point, how- 
ever, very strongly in Ae first instance, knowing, that 
though the time for paying the dowry had expired, yet Ae 
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%pmA^ w^il0IM ittflbr it liMmrgi ^kiii4ai^^mfi\ 

cmrriet him df nnUtoi itt «y imtt tt 

Mm cUim; but bAiring dttttmiMd vpM wmt, tad Mflg 
tempted by the ilU^eiided ecexdhioii of BMlbe«|i he 
eaiily found e pretext for raieiifig dunie to tbat duAir/» 
dind prepared to assert them by force of anna. An w 
la^ar of Brabant was produced, whidi, by a rery fieroed 
eenilihption, was made to invest Mark Ther^, tbe 
youiig queen of S*ranoe, with a lawful rig^t to that 
duchy and all its depend^cies ; and it was Urged that 
the right having existed in her as the only child of he9r 
fadier and mother, from the time of her modier^f 
death, her renunciation on the treaty of the Pyrenees 
of any Aiture claim to the succession of the king of 
Spain could not be supposed tocopply to her pre-^stingt. 
title to Brabant, as her father, acvdhling ^ the law of 
that duchy, was merely a tenant for life. Louis XIV,, 
therefore, required the immediate cession of the whole 
of the Spanish Netherlands. But the Spaniards baviug 
refused to give ear to the fine reasonings of the Frencdi 
lawyers, Louis took those methods 'Of urging his claims 
which he had always determined upon, and, in spite of 
all the pacific and economic views of Colbert, marcl|pd 
three armies into Flanders. In a scry shoit space of time 
he had made himself master of a large tract of country 
and a number of importaik towns; and, retiming to 
France, he followed up his cqpquests by seising upoir- 
Franche Comte, which, though an integral part of 
France, by habits, manners, and geographical poaitLoU, 
had hitherto remained in the hands of the Spaniards, as 
a part of the succession of the dukes of Burgundy. * 

These rapid conquests of the French king, the hau^fi. 
ness of his tone on various occasions, and^&prompt spbjt 
widi which he sustained the assumed ri|||Wjt>f his CiuwU/ 
alarmed both England and Holland ; hasty treaty, 
called the triple Chance, was entered into*' by those two 
countries and Sweden, for the purpose of compelling ih% 
french monarch to desist from farther aggression upon 
Spanish territories, and to fix die terms of a paoi- 
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fleation between the two belligerent polrercu Mortified 
and angry, it is probable that Louis would have pro- 
ceeded in his course, and at all events assumed a still 
more formidable attitude before he yielded to the de- 
mands of the allies, had not Colbert earnestly remon- 
strated with him, and shown hfm^that the conduct he 
was inclined to pursue was highly dangerous, especially 
to the nascent commerce of France, and the yet un- 
formed marine of the country. Loi-iis yielded to the 
reasoning of his minister, and employed that minister’s 
brother, the marquis de Croissi, to meet the negotiators 
on the part of France, Holland, Sweden, and Spain, 
in the conferences appointed to take place at Aix.la- 
Chapelle. The discussions were carried on under the 
mediation of the pope, t- a nominal mediation it is true, 
but still sufl^cient fifemortify the protestant Dutch, who 
assumed the character of general pacificators with the 
tone of dictators in Europe. 

Monsieur de Croissi, however, kept the ambassadors 
amused at Aix-la-Chapelle while the real negotiations 
were conducted at ^^aris between Van Beuninghen, the 
ordinary ambassador of the United Provinces, and the 
ministers of Louis XIV. In all these negotiations 
Colbert took a share; and although Van Beuninghen 
assumed the haughty tone of stern republicanism, af. 
fected tor treat Louis himself with rigid firmness, and 
'* * ***'played the part of some deputy from ancient Rome, 
the French diplomatists, more versed in the intrigues of 
the cabinet than the self-sufiicient Dutchman, and 
aided by the irritable folly of the Spaniards and the 
sordid weakness of Charles 11., completely gained their 
master's ends, while they concealed his views in a man- 
ner which has escaped tt.e penetration even of the keen 
Voltaire. • 

The king's conquests in Flanders had been obtained 

* Voltaire siifflTed himself to be so impressed with the afTeetation of 
rigid republicanism on the part of Van Beuninghen, that hedues not seem to 

have seen that the ambassador was maiie a romplete tool of: and that 

liOuis, white he offered an apparent saertflee of what had cost him literally 
nothing to acquire, kept all that he had been really desirous of retaining. 
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during a canifJ|n of three months^ at a considerable ex- 
pense of treasure and of blood. Franche Comte occupied 
three weeks^ and scarcely required a waggon load of pow- 
der ; the possession of Lisle and other important cities in 
the Low Countries opened to the ambition of the French 
•monarch the whole /)f* Spanish Brabant and HoUand 5 
even to the gates of Amsterdam; but Franche Comt^ 
led t6 nothing, and could only be valuable to France as 
a tract of fertile territory. To restore the cities of 
Flanders to the power of Spain was virtually to give 
them back for ever ; for it was not to be expected that 
the facility with which they had been captured through 
the negligence of the Spanish government would not 
act as a warnings and insure their full preparation for 
the future : Franche (^omte, o«i the contrary^ enclosed 
on almost all sides by the territories of prance, could 
offer no permanent resistance as soon as Louis chose to 
resume it, after having given it up as a peace offering. 
That he must make some sacrifice in order to satisfy the 
triple alliance, the king of France and his ministers well 
knew ; and upon every consideratiOh, they determined 
that the sacrifice should be the apparent and not the real 
one. Van Beuninghen was permitted to display his Roman 
sternness to the full satisfaction of himself and the 
Dutcli people ; the Spanish plenipotentiaries were taught 
to believe that Franche Comte was a highly important 
and most honourable appendage to the crown of Spaia^ 
though, in truth, it was attaclied to it by the loosest 
tenure; the power of the king therein was next to 
nothing, and the revenue thence derived nothing at alL 
The mediators were contented to believe that Louis 
made a very li])eral and extensive sacrifice; and though 
we can scarcely suppose that either Temple, the English 
ambassador, or De Witt, who at that time may be said 
to have ruled Holland, were deceived by the pretences 
of the French monarch, yet all the other parties evi- 
dently were so • and Louis was suffered to retain a great 
and important part of Flanders, upon restoring to Spain 
the nominal sovereignty of Franche Comte. 

M 2 
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By these transactions a number of Mms of the ut- 
most commercial importance were acquired for France^— ^ 
towns which there was Tery little probability of losings 
and which promised advantages as great to the intemai 
trade of the country as to its military situation and it 
is probable that^ under all these circumstances, Colbert 
was satisfied with the results of that short war, and, 
though the expenses had been great, believed the com- 
pensation to be sufficient. Louis^ however, by this 
time had tasted of the cup of military glory, against the 
inebriating qualities of which the virtue of few mo- 
narchs is sufficiently powerful to resist. Respecting 
Colbert, doing justice to his purposes, acknowledging 
the wisdom of his views, and admiring the firinnesa 
with which he adhered rto the principles which he had 
laid down o^.a ju3l^ but not a parsimonious economy, 
perhaps Louis might have been induced to sacrifice his 
own desires of renown in arms to the more rational 
schemes of his minister, had there not been other in- 
fluence employed to oppose the counsels of Colbert, and 
to stimulate the pa^ions of the king to undertake those 
very steps which that great statesman deprecated. 

The marquis of Louvois, son of the chancellor le Tel- 
her, a man of far greater abilities than his father, of an 
active, energetic, and ambitious disposition, had become 
one of tht' secretaries of state in and, jealous of the 

-iasfluence of Colbert, though he wisely refrained from at- 
tempting openly to ruin a roan whose services, integrity, 
and wisdpm, formed a triple wall around him, he ykt 
determined, if }>ossible, to lead the king in such a course 
as might give«him an opportunity of displaying his own 
talents, and of obtaiifing a part of that in^uence whereof 
Colbert monopolised so la*'ge a share. Ostentation was 
tlie peculiar vanity of Louis XIV.; and connected there- 
with inseparably was his desire of military pageantry 
and display, his fondness for the name of conqueror, 
and even his desire of territorial aggritidisemeiit. The 
talents of Louvois were particularly well^suited to mili- 
tory admiqislration ; and had the defects of his temper 
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and htfl heart fiermitted him to be tree from hatreds^ 
partialities, jealousies, and suspicions, his genius would 
ha?e rendered him the greatest minister at war that 
Europe perhaps ever beheld. It was natural for him 
therefore to desire that his sovereign should be plunged 
in (hose very undertfkibgs from which Colbert wished 
to withdraw him by every means in his power ; and the 
weakness of the king seconded but too strongly the de« 
signs of the secretary of state. Hatred towards the 
E^tch also, fbr the part they had taken in the late 
transactions, indignation at the haughty and uncourteous 
manner in which their ambassadors had demeaned 
themselves, a contempt for their power, and a dislike to 
the principles of their government, all combined in the 
mind of the king to give vigour and importance to the 
arguments of Louvois. ^ 

With bitter regret Colbert beheld his master de- 
termine upon measures which he saw must entail the 
most enormous expense, and that at a moment when 
the finances were recovering rapidly from a long pe- 
riod of exhaustion, and when neither the honour nor 
the interests of the country required measures which 
must inevitably interrupt the progress of the state 
to the highest pitch of prosperity. It soon became 
evident, howevt'r, to Colbert, that the king’s deter- 
mination was taken to humble Holland : he«saw that 
he couM not move that resolution: he perhaps sajr 
also that it would be executed in the most* costly and 
ostentatious manner; and he applied himself dpring the 
short interval of repose which was gllowed to France to 
carry forward all his great schemes with Alie utmost ra. 
pidity, so as, ifjiossibie, to put her Ih a situation in which 
she would suffer little by the unwise proceedings whudi 
he could not prevent. One of the most important and one 
of the most neglected branches of the French service 
was the marine ; few vessels of war were to be found 
in the ports of prance at the end of the wars of the 
Fronde, and those few, after Mazarin took calm« pos- 
spssion of the whole power of the government, were 
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suffered to remain rotting and neglected. To remedy 
these defects had been one of the earliest efforts of 
Colbert ; and in the first instance^ as the construction 
of ships could not be carried on with sufficient rapidity^ 
he purchased several vessels of considerable sia^ie from 
Holland and from Sweden. Id the year of the attacl^ 
upon Flanders the number of the marine amounted to 
sixty vessels of war ; and at Rochefort, Toulon, Dunkirk, 
Brest, continual activity and exertionrwere displayed in 
building new ships, to put France upon a par with 
England and Holland. In I 669 the control of the 
marine was more particularly assigned to Colbert; and 
before the year 1672, sixty ships of the line, and forty 
frigates, evinced by tlie result the energetic measures of 
the minister: councils were established in all the sea« 
ports, for the pui^se of adopting or discovering im- 
provements in the art of ship.building, and carrying 
the naval service to the same point of perfection at 
which the army had arrived ; and day by day some new 
effort was made to enable the marine of France to cope 
with that of PlollaXil in the approaching contest, or at 
all events to protect the commerce of France during a 
war with one of the most powerful maritime people at 
that time in Europe. 

Nothing, indeed, w’as left undone wliich the minis- 
ters of l^ouis could accomplish to prepare the way for 
his proceedings against the Dutch, and to render the 
result sure. The first thing to be obtained was the 
separation of England from the interests of Holland ; 
and Colbert’s brother was sent over for the purpose of 
effecting this difficult object. For some time, however, 
the efforts of (Jharles Coibcirt were not successful. No 
capse of rupture existed. l)etween the English and the 
Dutch : the mutual advaiitages which they obtained 
froili their alliance were daily more and more felt by 
each nation ; and Charles 1 1., whatever might he his 
own inclinations, scarcely dared to propose to his people 
a war which was opposed by every consideration of 
justice, honour, and good policy. At length it was 
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determined to trust the negotiation to the hands of 
a woman ; and Henrietta^ the sister of the English king^ 
who had been married to Monsieur^ the brother of 
Louis, was fixed upon as the person most likely to 
influence Charles, by whom she was tenderly loved. 

, As it was necessary, hifwever, to keep the Dutch in that 
state of unsuspecting confidence in which they had 
hitherto remained, until such time as the treaty with 
England was coippleted, it was determined to conceal 
the proposed journey of Henrietta to the court of 
England from every one till the moment of its execu- 
tion. Even then the political objects of her going 
were still to be "kept a profound secret; and, to cover all 
these manoeuvres, a progress through the newly ac- 
quired territories in Flanders was determined upon. 
Louis with his whole court set on^fwurrounded by file 
most ostentatious splendour ; and, giving way at every 
step to the most lavish and unnecessary expense, his 
whole journey was one scene of festivity and display. A 
body of ci(),()0() men accompanied his march ; several 
hundred persons of high rank v^re every day lodged 
and entertained at the king's expense ; portraits, set 
in diamonds, rings, jewels, and even gratifications in 
money, were bestowed upon every one who approached 
the royal presence ; and the expenses of a peaceful 
journey were not less than those wdiich had been 
incurred in the conquest of a province. 

After accompanying her bi^ther-in-law and his court 
through a considerable part of his progress, Henrietta 
suddenly took ship at C'alais, and proceeded to England, 
where, amidst the rejoicings that celebrated her arrival, 
she found little difficulty in overpowering any scruples 
that lingered in the mind of Charles. Money, it is said, 
had its share in the persuasions ; and a treaty was event- 
ually signed between England and France, by which the^ 
former country agreed not only to abandon Holland but 
to aid in lier destruction. The fleets of England were 
to support tile armies of France, and the only thing 
wanting was some pretext for the war. Never, prob- 
M i 
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heSiKi, in tl^ewbtBe history of state intrigue^ did 
ponarc^, bent upon wraiging a iieighbour^ find ao 
difficulty in framing any pret^ce fur the iniqoi^ 
Itey were about to|fla ^i t. The Dutch had acted 
widi perfect justice ^^wand had evinced^ on every 
occasion, feelings frientiPlo France and England. The ^ 
royal wolves could not escn ssy that |iolland had 
troubled the water which they drank ; and at length the 
motive for war which was fixed upon ^ an excuse was 
the most absurd one that even the annals of national 
quarrels can display, namely offence given by certain, 
pictures and medals. 

In the mean time the preparations' of France, and 
die probable destination of her collecting armies, did 
not escape the attention of other nations ; but no one 
even made a shr^w^f averting the storm from Hol- 
land, or of supporting her under it. The empire was 
engaged with intestine difficulties ; Spain was, as 
usual, inactive, and was, moreover, unwilling to call 
again the enmity of France upon her own head ; 
Sweden, which had tgken part in the late tiiple alliance, 
now left her confederate to her fate, and Louis hurried 
on his preparations, in order to crush a state which was 
totally incapable of resisting. Those preparations, fmm 
the extravagant scale on which tliey were carried on by 
the monarch and Louvois, must have cost no slight 
pain to the mind of Colbert, who, with the prophetic 
eye of true wisdom, behdd afar the future difficulties 
into which the ambition of his master would plunge his 
native land. Nevertheless, his genius for finance dis. 
played itself no less strongly at nioments like those of 
which we speak, when the ostentatious profusion of the 
king drew incessantly upon the exchequer, than when, 
secohded by Louis himself. In a, time of peace and at 
the close of a long war, he restored prosperity to the 
country and replenished the exhausted treasury of the 


state. 


An hundred and twelve thousand men were col- 
lected for the conquest of Holland ; an immense train 
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of anillery w«% pvepmd; AftnnuBitioii of ii^ Itldb 
was gathered floiii eveiy part of the eonntry^ and o 
▼ariety of new implements invented oMi. 
atmcted to be tried agiuiui^Hl enemies that Louis 
went .forth to subdue. FSnillions of francs were 
. expended merely ir^ pihpara^m ; and Colbert was also 
obliged to pnovide large suras for the contingent expenses 
of the monarch on the march. He appears to have fbond 
no difficulty, however; and the facility which his roinku 
ter's ' skill afforded the king in procuring resources, 
probably increased Louis's natural tendency to profusion 
and extravagance. 

In the mean time the Dutch had demanded, in 
an humble tone, the meaning and destination of the 
vast armaments which hung upon their frontieip, 
and Louis had answered with j^aughty inso- 
lence which showed them that they were destined to 
feel the effects of his vengeance or his ambition. Hiey 
accordingly looked round for means of resistance, but 
none were to lie found. A maritime country which 
can be approached by land must id ways be a military 
country also, if it would enjoy security. This the 
Dutch had forgotten ; and since the termination of their 
contest with Spain had neglected, in the most im- 
provident manner, the maintenance of land forces. 
Their allies abandoned them to their fate ; a^jd internal 
dissensions weakened the little power they themseijEes 
possessed. William prince of Orange, then a young 
and inexperienced man, put himself at the head of 
25,000 men, which was all that the States could bring 
into the field ; and, while the more enthusiastic republic- 
ans abridged his power, lest he should use it against their 
liberty, made such faint efforts as his situation per. 
mitted to oppose the progress of the invader. 

Not contented with his own forces, Louis XIV^ en- 
gaged several of the neighbouring^ princes, by*means of 
subsidies, to join their mercenary bands to his, for the 
subjugation of a country which had scarcely any hope 
of resistance ; and Colbert thus had the pain pf seeing 
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the finances of the state wasted in, .the unnecessary 
extent of preparations made for carrying on an unpro. 
voked aggression. Nevertheless^ his zeal^ his ability^ 
and his <^ar -sighted appreciation of all the resources of 
the country^ enabled him to meet the exigencies .of the 
times without difficulty, and to ^supply to his monarch • 
the means of insuring rapid and extensive conquests 
as tile summary payment for the labour and the treasure 
cast away. ** 

We must not pause upon the wars of Holland for 
any great length of time, though the history of the 
king’s first campaign against the States has been 
given by one whose name recalls an anecdote highly 
creditable to Colbert, and that too in regard to a point 
where the great minister had shown himself deserving 
of considerabJ# *t^3!flShre. Pellisson, the friend and de- 
pendant of Fouquet, — ivho had been cast into prison 
with him, and had aided considerably in thwarting the 
views of Colbert against the unfortunate superintendent, 
by the information which he dexterously contrived to 
convey to Fouquetr\)f the destruction of some of the 
most dangerous papers which could have been brought 
against him, — had been set at liberty after a time, being 
clearly innocent of any participation in the misdeeds of 
others. His fidelity to his patron, and the honest courage 
with whiqh he had dared considerable danger in order 
ta save his benefactor, had not escaped the eyes of 
Colbert ; and though flie very instance of Fouquet 
showed to what extremes his hatred could be carried, 
yet his mind was sufficiently lofty, his heart sufficiently 
noble, to appreciate and reward fidelity and courage, 
even when exercised in the cause of an enemy. In the 
indignation which Pellisson had felt at the injustice dis- 
played towards Fou<met, Ids pen had never ceased 
fo pour forth stinging invectives against his oppressors, 
in the course of which Colbert came in for his full 
share of vituperation. Still Colbert could not be induced 
to persecute him ; but, on the contrary, after suffering 
him to exhaust his powers of epigram and abuse, and 
sink back i^^ co the quieter pursuits of literature, he offered 
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him employment under the goyemment^ and step by step^ 
as his abilities developed themselves, raised him toliigher 
occupations; showing himself a patron as liberal, but 
more judicious, than Fouquet himself. In the course 
of his advancement Pellisson accompanied the court 
throughout the ca^ppSign against Holland ; and to his 
pen Louis was indebted for an elegant and detailed, 
but somewhat flattering, account of his aggression upon 
the peaceful teriitorities of the Dutch. 

In the same profuse manner in which he bad made 
his preparations, the magnificent monarch of the French 
carried on the war when it was begun. Advancing 
through the country more with the air of a benefactor 
than a conqueror, he took advantage of the propensity 
of the Dutch towards commerce, and bought every 
thing they wquid sell, which unforkuHIdtii^ consisted, not 
alone of provisions and ammunition, but, in too many 
instances, of cities and fortresses. As he marched on 
almost with bloodless triumph, town after town, and 
province after province, surrendered with scarcely any 
resistance; the passage of the Rliine was effected with 
the greatest ease ; and the prince of Oraiige was obliged to 
abandon some lines he had hastily constructed, and 
retreat before the enemy. The provinces of Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Gueldres were conquered in two months ; 
and Naerden, in the immediate vicinity of Amsterdam, 
was ill the hands of the French. The citizens of th^ ca- 
pital, divided into two vehement parties, became rather 
more exasperated against each other than united by the 
imminent danger that threatened them. One party, 
desirous of peace on any conditions, proposed to send 
deputies to Louis, to demand what terms he would 
grant ; the other, though it contained all those who had 
hitherto offered such a feeble resistance to the French^ 
monarch, now advocated a continuation of the wfar 
under every circumstance of disadvantage. The ad- 
visers of peace however jirevailed, and the deputies 
were sent accordingly ; but from Louvois they met with 
nothing but insult and derision, and from. Louis re- 
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cdvedj^ as an uldmaium^ a ieries of propositions which at 
once ^ove them to despair. The French king demanded 
the whole territory to south of the Rhine, a number 
of towns and fortresses not comprised therein, a payment 
of 20,000,000 francs, an annual acknowledgment of 
his sovereignty, and the re-establ&hqieRt of the catholic 
religion, against which their fathers had fought and 
bled for upwards of a century. 

The deputies returned ; and there < was now only 
one consideration amongst the citizens, whether they 
should embark themselves and their families on board 
the ships, which had won their glory and created 
their wealth, and, sailing to Batavia,' found a new 
people in another quarter of the globe ; or whether, 
adhering at all risks to tlm great and magnificent city 
whicli they had^^2tf9lfo*fpom the bosom of the waters, they 
should either die in defence of their liberties and homes, 
or drive back the oppressor from their gates. The latter 
alternative was chosen. The dikes, which had cost so 
much labour and treasure to construct, were cut in 
severed places ; the pri)iuce of that extraordinary land was 
swept* away ; the ocean rushed in as a defence round 
those who had won their empire from his basom ; and 
the navy, which had home the riches of Holland to 
every quarter of the earth, and maintained their glory 
as a roarithne people ujton every sea, sailed in and 
formed a floating rampart around the city that sent 
them forth. Such energetic courage showed the French 
monarch that he had calculated wrongly in his haughty 
demands upon the Dutch, — that, taking them unawares, 
he had been able to capture their cities and drive back 
their armies, but that he could not conquer a nation 
resolved to perish in defen'^.e of their liberties. 

At the same time the other nations, who had at first 
looked on with supine indifference, now saw and were 
alarmed at the dangerous consequences of their inacti. 
vity. The empire began to awaken from its lethargic 
idleness ; Spain, seeing the arms of France sweeping 
round both sides of her Belgian possessions, learned to 
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tremUe for their security ; the English nation became 
ashamed of the mercenary profligacy of their king^ and 
his ministers to shrink from the responsibility of yield- 
ing any longer to his anti-national policy. Louis XIV.^ 
seeing clouds of difficulty and danger coming fast over 
» the short sunshine ^fliis early success, left the conduct 
of his armies to the great generals who accompanied 
him, and returned to Paris in the end of July, l672, 
to enjoy the aplilauses of his people, and to concert 
with his ministers the means of averting the storm 
which was gatliering round him in every quarter. But 
that storm w^s not to he diverted. Monterrey, the 
governor of Spanish Flanders, detached 10,000 men to 
the assistance of the prince of Orange ; and the emperor 
in haste ordered Montecuculi,eit the head of 20,000 mqn, 
to advance instantly to support the i)^h. While the 
great Conde remained to make head against the forces 
under the young stadtholder, Turenne advapced towards 
the Rhine, in order to prevent, if possible, the junction of 
the imperial troops with those of Holland ; but in this 
purpose he was frustrated by th# skill of the general 
who opposed him : and the state of the country, the pre- 
sence of a'^large and increasing army, the active exer- 
tions now making in the Spanish Low Countries, and 
the preparation of new armaments in the empire, soon 
compelled the French general^ to evacuatecthe Hutch 
provinces as rapidly as Aey had been acquired. • 

In the mean time, the king had been by no means 
inactive ; and the most busy negotiations had been going 
on in every part of Europe, in order to raise up allies for 
France, and occupy the enemies who threatened to in- 
terfere with her conquests. Immense sums were spent 
in bribing diflercnt petty princes of Germany, in foment- 
ing the disturbances in Hungary, and in penslonii^ the • 
needy and debauched Charles 11. of England. Little 
was gained in any quarter, indeed, except in the latter, 
where for some time longer the English continued to 
afford the disgraceful aid which Charles had promised 
in the oppression of the Dutch ; but in almost all his 
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otl^ negotiations Louis failed^ the dangerous tendency 
of his ambitious views being too apparent to the eyes of 
all to be concealed by fair speeches^ or to be rendered 
palatable even by brij^s. 

White ^Cond^j Luxembourg, and fre<|uently Louis 
himself, maintained the glory of the French arms in 
Belgium, Turenne made head against Montecuculi in Al- 
sace, and Crequi often risked and sometimes lost as much 
by his rash and heedless daring as he«gained at other 
times by his courage and talents. In the course of all 
these wars, however, both Louis and his minister Colbert 
displayed their peculiar high qualities in a greater degree 
than even in the midst of uninterrupted success : Louis, 
calm, active, prompt, was always found ready to reward 
talent, activity, and exertion, and to show generous for- 
bearance in all/^fes where the imprudence, or the mis- 
fortune, of his generals produced a disappointment of his 
hopes and wishes. Colbert, <on his part, continued his 
efforts for improvement, exerted himself with increasing 
activity, as the difficulties of the moment created new 
calls upon his attentidli ; and, while he directed his efforts 
principally to support his sovereign in the critical situa- 
tion wherein he was placed, he forgot none of the 
other obiects which had previously occupied his mind, 
nor -suffered himself to he diverted from working 
the general benefit of tliq people, while, by labour, eco- 
nomy, and wise financial measures, he 5up])lied to the 
monarch the means of carrying on the war with success. 
The numbers of the marine increased every day ; and 
whereas in l6’72 only thirty French vessels had joined 
the English" fleet, and they had produced very little 
effect in the various actions with the Dutch, in l6'73 
forty ships, besides fire-chips, were sent to swell the 
naval force of England ; noi* was the advantage only in 
number, for by this time, instead of being inefficient, 
the French had become capable of contending unaided 
with the fleets of Holland, even when those fleets were 
commanded by De Ruyter. 

It was not done in this respect, however, that Louis in 
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liie cburse of this war had cause to congratulate himidf 
upon the aid 4>f such a minister as Colbert ; whatever 
were the exigencies^ whatever were the difficulties of 
the moment, was an army to be speedily equipped, 
was a. foreign 'prince or a foreign minister to*^^e sub. 

^ sidised, was a governcfr to be bribed, or a commander 
to be bought, money was n^ver wanting to the king's 
necessities ; and all those embarrassments, anxieties, 
and delays whiah had impeded the views of France 
in former wars, had counterbalanced the skill of her 
generals and the bravery of her troops, were now 
utterly unknown, tluough the provident care of the mi- 
nister of finance. Louis, in the course of the second 
year of the war, when such sudden and enormous 
expenses had been provided# for and discharged, vms 
obliged to have recourse to Colbert tof^ extraordinary 
supply, in order to accomplish a conquest on which 
he had long determined, .and which he only yielded, 
in one instance, in the hope of resuming it very soon. 
Franche Comte was scarcely now better prepared to 
resist than it had been at the tirJe of its former sub- 
jugation ; but the Swiss, who calletl themselves the 
protectors of its liberties, had been alarmed by the 
former attempt, and were now not needlessly jealous of 
a monarch so dangerous to his neighbours as Louis XIV. 
The moment, therefore, that there appeared a^robability 
of his invading Franche Comte, they were loud in Ureir 
opposition ; and had they been\teadfast therein also, the 
ambitious designs of Louis would have been thwarted in 
that quarter. They were themselves capable of sustain- 
ing the county against the power of France, divided 
as it was by other adversaries ; but no such activity was 
required of them : the emperor and the king of Spain 
demanded permission of die Swiss cantons to march , 
their troops across that territory for the defend of 
Franche Comte; the Swiss hesitated; Louis XIV. had 
recourse to the resources of Colbert ; a large sum of 
money was instantly sent to the leaders of the cantons, 
and the permission was refused to the imperial troops. 
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A variety of successes and reverse# followed ; "tMf ^ 
Ihronghout the campai|^ of Mveral yean^w«‘fiiS(^ 
the armies of Louis 8omerimM^'^jteeated> soij^^ 
victorious; but stilly upon the whoh ! in 
every direction, and extending the 
far beyond its previous limits. In the '''jo^inifliile, 
conferences for the purpose of arranging a tt^ty'of 
peace had been held first at I'ologne, and afterwards 
at Nymwegen or Nimeguen ; and although for some 
time no party really exeited itself to put an end to a 
war the resul tariff which i^as very doubtful, at length 
more serious measures of pacification were adoptee}.; and 
the niarquiji, de Croissi, with the marcchi|} d’Estrades 
and the count dAvaux, carried on the negotiations on 
the^ft of France under the mediation of England. 
Long delays succeedid ; and the evident unwillingness 
of Fran# to treat, without very great coiicebsions on the 
part of Spain and the empire, had more than once nearly 
brought the negotiations to an end : but at length the 
terms were settled, chiefly, it would seem, by Croissi and 
sir William Temple, and the peace of Nimeguen was 
sealed by all parties in the course of the yeai 1()78. 

By that treaty France obtained, at the bacrificc of a 
part of her late conquests, a very considerable aug- 
mentation of territory. Eleven important towns in 
Flanders, and the whole of Franche Comt'', formed a 
specious compensation for the war; and the vanity 
of Louis, and of his people, was suflieiently gratified by 
the provinces he acquired, and the tone that he assumed. 
But Colbert saw more dcepl) into the disadvairtages of 
war, and felt in the commencing difficulties of the 
finance what were the real results of the military success 
whicli dazzled the eyes of the nation. Although he 
might judge that, both by geographical situation and 
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the country, both in a ccnpiereidl 
peilt q£ tiew ; yet he felt that the vast 
iftypaa^Vliiali Jiad been^BwalloDjj^l up in a six years* war, 
iiiterruplioh of ceaiineree,\nd the pressure upon the 
people, fenderedethe purchase far too dear. We ean 
coiipeive^ nothing more painful, nothing more difBcult 
to edppo?t with equanimity, than for a minister, full of 
just and extensive views for the benefit of his country, 
and possessing the certainty of genius in regard to the 
result of those views if carried into operation, to behold 
them frustrated by the petty fissions, vanity, or prido 
of one under whose control he as id^^d by^circum- 
stance^ to act The financial views of Colbeft were no 
, doubted theory, formed upon an hypothetical basis, and 
tending only to an uncertain result ; but t^y we^e, qii 
the contrary, a concatenation of vast but s^eert^^ 
principles, fixed upon the immutabi\i foundation of 
nature of man, and of whose consequences thq|e could 
be no doubt, even had they not been proved at the eom- 
roencement of this very war, by the experience of ten 
years' continual and rapid advance towards an unequalled 
state of prosperity. Neither Colbert, nor anypne else in 
the realm, could doubt what would be the result of tl^e 
measures, if carried on uniifterruptedly, which bad 
raised France from the most profound depth of com- 
mercial depression, to a point of wealth and industry far 
beyond any that she had ever reached since the found- 
ation of the monarchy ; and yet the will of the king had 
necessarily interrupted those measures, and forced upbn 
Colbert a change of schemes and efforts for the purpose ^ 
of supporting a needless and expensive war. T 
What those means were, to which the great minister 
was obliged to have recourse for the purpose of affording 
his master supplies during the contest with Holland, 
Spain, and the empire, we must now consider; a^d 
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fttdeavour, if we can^ to '^ahow, in the turiefest «nd 
ttinplest language^ the diffbrence between the ftnandal 
proceedings of Colbert and those who gone befm 
him^ in times of difficulty^ when the support of large 
a^nieBif^acted as a continual drain upon' the exchequer* 
The very first preparations, asVe; have stated, for tber 
war with Holland, required, in l673, an expense of more 
than 50,000,000 of livres: the whole revenue of the state 
at that period amounted only to 1 17,000,000 ; and the 
pensions and sulisidies which Louis granted to foragn 
princes ; the bribes and gratuities which he showered 
with a profuse hand upon those whose services were 
either future or past ; the dail)^ expenses of his splendid 
court, and the constant supply required fpr his voluptu- 
ous pleasures ; the encouragement of arts, sciences, ma- 
nufactures, avti^griculture ; the vast expenditure on 
public buildings, and a thousand minor calls upon the 
liberality qf the government, — left little or nothing of 
that revenue to be applied to the payment of troops, the 
purchase of ammunition and provisions, and all those 
calculable costs whfoh the maintenance of large armies 
occasions witliout producing any return. The conse. 
quence was, that in the course of tliat war, which lasted 
upon the whole between six and seven years, a deficiency 
of between 600,000,000 and <100,000,000 of Iivres 
was fek ^y Colbert, and supplied by him by the em- 
ployment of a great number of those methods of rais- 
ing money which he mbst condemned, and which had 
most injured the country under the administration of 
his predecessors. The value of the currency had in 
France, as in most other countries, been subjected to 
great variations; but the fatal resource of altering 
the currency was of course one of the last to which 
a wise minister would apply, and we find that the 
debasement of the coin was diecked under the reign 
of Louis XIV., so long as Colbert held the govern- 
ment of finance : Voltaire asserts, indeed, that Colbert 
pushed the imaginary value of the mark of silver from 
twenty.six francs, where it was at the time of his 
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coming into power^ to twenliy-seven, and twenty^ight^ 
blit between his death and that of Louis XIV. ii was 
rarried to the enormous extent of forty. The measures 
lo which he had recourse were the creation of imposts^ 
the erection and sale of new offices^ and the raising 
iXDoney by loan, bot^J ill the form of rentes, and upon 
the new imposts with which he was obliged to burthen 
the people. Such were the means to which he had 
recourse, and suoh were the means which had been era. 
ployed by his predecessors. The only apparent difference 
between his own proceedings and those who went before 
him, was his reluctance in regard to tampering with the 
currency : but there wa% a much greater real difference. 
Whereas, in former times, money applied for in moments 
of great exigency by ministers of little credit, small 
financial ^knowledge, and inferior econt.ny and regu- 
larity, was only to be o-btained at an immense sacrifice 
when borrowed, and with the loss of nearly ij)ree quar- 
ters in collecting, when produced from taxation. It was 
obtained by Colbert with ease at a moderate rate of 
interest, and with little, if any, dep.iepsion of the credit 
of the state. The new imposts, though obliged to be 
forestalled, were collected with accuracy and regularity ; 
and the simplification of every branch of the public 
accounts, and of every official department connected 
with finance, which had been effect^ by Collwrt on his 
very first entrance into the ministry, produced ten times 
more benefit, when the pressnfe on the exchequer be- 
came extreme, than had even been the case when that 
exchequer was overflowing with the superabundant 
wealth of a peaceful and prosperous country. It is 
not too much to say, that had those 800,000,000 been 
required under Fouquet, it would liave cost the state at 
least four times the sum to have obtained them ; and 
even tlien, many delays and impediments, intrigue,* ne- 
gotiation, and suspense, creating new difliculties to the 
government, and a long train of after expenses, would 
l^ve taken place ere the money was paid into the trea- 
•ury. Nothing of the kind now occurred. Though 

2f 2 
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abhorring the system on which he was obliged to act, 
though condemning the extravagance he was forced to 
supply, Colbert insured, that neither hesitation nor de. 
biy should frustrate the views of his master, or increase 
tliose costs which he was anxious to put a stop to alto- 
gether. Supplies were no sooner' wanted, than they wersr^ 
ready : his prudence foresaw the demand before it was 
made ; and by taking time to find the means, the means 
were found at the least possible charges Thus, though 
driven from his own system, and obliged to have re- 
course, in a degree, to the ba<i one which had been em^ 
ployed by others before hhn, the clearness of his 
intellect, and the orderly arrangement of his mind, pre. 
vented the evil from becoming so great as it might have 
proved in the hands ofr.aiiy other man ; and rendered 
a long war, c^fffted on in a magnificent but extravagant 
manner, as little detrimental to the people as possible. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that, during 
the whole course of this costly straggle, Colbert did not 
oppose, as strongly as it was possible for a minister to 
do, the detrimenta?* course that Louis was pursuing. 
After the first conferences touching a peace which were 
held at Cologne, he clearly perceived that Louis, full of 
the vanity of military glory, was deceiving both his 
enemies and himself, in regard to any sincere desire for 
tran^illily; and was, in fact, determined to carry on the 
wsf on the same scale in which it had been commenced, 
till a complete triumph Enabled him to command terms 
which would satisfy both ambition and vanity. This 
conviction being more and mo^e strongly forced upon 
him every day by the inattention with which the king 
treated his remonstrances in regard to the financial dif- 
ficulties that threatened, Colbert at length determined 
to display to the monarch the real state towards which 
he was hurrying France, and then to retire from a post 
which rendered him no longer a benefactor, but rather 
an oppressor of the people. He accordingly proceeded 
to Versailles, where Louis then was, surrounded by all 
the splendour of the most magnificent court in Europe, 
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Hstening from morning till night of the glory of his 
conquests^ and the renown of his arms, and shutting his 
eyes to the miseries which his people suffered from the 
excessive burthens with which he daily charged them. 

Admitted to his usual audience, Colbert laid before 
the king a clear statement of the conditibn of France, and 
presented to his sight a striking comparison between the 
then existing state of the French nation and that which 
it had enjoyed ^fore the commencement of the war. 
He showed him, in the picture of the past,apeople happy 
and contented ; commerce flourishing, agriculture pro- 
ducing large returns, manufactures spreading, and daily 
generating new sources of wealtli, arts encouraged, 
science promoted, and maguiflcence and splendour reign- 
ing in the court and in the city, while an overflowing 
treasury and increasing revenue attested .the prosperous 
state of the people, and the wisdom of Mie rule under 
which they lived. On the other, hand, he showed 
Louis a nation, at the end of a four yearsi^ar, unable 
to pay the taxes with which they were loaded, com- 
merce withering, agriculture carried on with difficulty, 
manufacture beginning to decrease, the people com- 
plaining loudly, and suffering the utmost misery; 
while an immense debt, an enipty treasury, and a fail- 
ing revenue, showed the dreadful driiin of an unpro- 
fitable and unnecessary war. The king was struck, 
but appeared more gloomy and discontent Al with the 
representation than determined to remove the evil ,^and 
when Colbert concluded by demanding permission to 
retire from a post which he could no longer fill with 
peace and honour to himself, or benefit to the country, 
Louis kept silenc^, and the minister was obliged to re- 
tire without an answer. 

It was the custom of Colbert, on returning to 
his dwelling after the fatigues and labours of the* 
day, to go first into his library, where he usually 
found assembled a number of the literary and scien- 
tific men of the age, with whom he conversed for 
some time, both for the purpose of gaining a general 
N 3 
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knoivledge of the progress of the country^ and in order 
to relieve his mind from the burthen of weightier 
^ thoughts. On his return from Versailfes, however, 
feeling convinced that he should soon receive a notiil. 
cation that his resignation was accepted, and only sup 
ported by the colisciousness of having performed a grea 
duty, under the impression of having lost a high station, 
and sacrificed immense power, Colbert avoided his* 
library, and shut himself up in his cf^inet. II is ser- 
vants, perceiving the agitation in which he returned, 
ran to inform his wife, ivith whom he lived on terms of 
confidence and afi’ection ^ and she almost immediately 
joined him, ’ ig to share in the grief under 

which 1 'tiently suffered. He then explained to 
her t’ circumstances, aj^id informed her tliat, rather 
than ^oppress tj># people any farther with fresh taxes, 
he had begged the king’s permission Ho retire from 
•fiia'. To many a woman, especially in those days, the 
Wow might^nave been severe; but she instantly replied, 
that to retire ii^to private life upon such a motive w^a* 
much more honour* bJe to her husband tbsii to enjoy 
the highes* ran^^ in the state ; and "'expressed me prid- 
with much she would follow him into obscurity in cor 
sequence of such an action. 

No notice was taken, however, by Louis, of the de- 
maml of (Jolbcrt ; and instead of showing towards his 
mimster the same coldness which had marked his de- 
meano . in the first mortification of disappointment, he 
took every opporti ^ity of disti* wishing him the 
presence of the court. The aturi of Coll)ert, however, 
was inflexible; and sc'^’ng that the party of Louvois 
was determined to protract the war, again represented 
to Louis the state o^ the country, and remonstrate^’ 
boldly upon the conti*’U.a!»ce of the war. The monarch 
' heard him now W'ith patience and attention ; entered 
fully into the details of ^he subject ; and the result of 
their conference was the appointment of the plenipoten- 
'tiaries who concluded the peace of Niraeguen. 

The war of I672 was not, however, the only mor- 
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tiflcation which Colbert received at this period — was 
not the only, instance in which his wise policy was 
droBsed by tbe folly and passions of others, and his 
best schemes disappointed^ to the great loss and disad- 
vantage of France. At the accession of Henry IV. the 
4iuguenots formed peafly a twelfth ^rt of the popu- 
lation of die kingdom ; and it is probable that, had the 
persecution which they suff'ered under the house of 
Valois been conlinuetl for many years longer without 
interruption, they would eventually have outnumbered 
their adversaries. Under Henry IV., however, perse, 
cutioii ceased : the protesta were declared eligible to 
every office in t!ie state ; a ''‘^rt of justice was estab- 
lished in Paris, called La Ciu or 'e TEdit, for the 
purpose of trying causes betw^Mi protestanc i irties ; and 
such privileges were grant^l to them *secured ^them 
the free exercise of their religion^ and seepidd to gujfrd 
them for ever against the intolerance of their advets^^ 
Though Calvin burnt Servetus for ffltPering with 
hiir in oninior yet the religion which he taught p 
ujturally not one of proselytism ; agd the huguenots, as ' 
soon as chev found themselves free from onpression, 
made but fer* attempts to u./m converts from the Roman 
church, neglected many precautions foi their owm secu- 
rity, an i in a great ni, ly instances, as soon as honour 
was 1 ' longer implicated, conformed, for the sake of 
convenience, to the religion of the majority. 

Not so the catholics ; attached to a religion from wTiich 
IF spirit of proselytism is inseparable, they i sed every 
r ,ris, even under Henry IV^., to gain over the liugue. 
noto to their own faith ; and as soon as the weak son of 
that monarch succeeded to his great father, intrigues 
for the renewal of persecution commenced. In various 
instances, by grievances and exactions, the huguenots 
were driven into revolt ; and Richelieu, whose religious* 
views were probably very moderate, punished those 
severely as insurgents whom he cared little about as 
sectaries. After crushing their power, expelling therair 
from their strong holds, and depriving tl^m of all 
N 4 
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diose privileges vrhich rendered them dangerous as m 
Itody, be left them unmolested in the exercise of their 
rdigion ; secure^ in the insignificance to which he had 
reduced them, that they could never again embarrass 
the government |jpr insurrection. They had now, both 
in numbers and in importance, decreased very greatly ^ 
they were peaceable, active, industrious, and amongst 
the first whom the liberality of Colbert c^led into active 
exertion in works of manufacture and commerce. They 
thus became in a very short time amongst the most 
useful communities in the state; and Colbert, whose 
whole mind was utterly untouched with bigotry, saw in 
them nothing but honest, active, and intelligent subjects, 
to whose farther efforts for the general prosperity of the 
country it was his duty W give the greatest encourage- 
ment. It is ^aid even, that he had devised a scheme 
for casting into their hands a particular branch of com- 
merce, from which the rest of the subjects of France were 
excluded on account of their religion. The ambitTbn and 
insolence of the Portuguese in Japan had created such 
an abhorrence of ev*ry one professing or attempting to 
promulgate the Roman cathelic religion, that the ]»orts 
of that. important country were shut against all per- 
sons of the obnoxious creed ; and it is said that Colbert 
intended, at the time he founded the company of the 
Indies, to, take measures for establishing a commerce 
between France and Japan by means of the protestant 
merchants of the formed* country. 

Mazarin, though a prelate of the Roman church, had 
shown rather a fondness for the protestants than other, 
wise ; and Colbert in this respect followed in his stq^s : 
but it was sufficient that the minister of finance respected 
and protected the huguenots, for Lcuvois to make them 
the objects of persecution. Le I'ellier, his father, in 
' matters of religion bigoted and intolerant, and in natural 
character possessing many high qualifications for a place 
under the banners of Ignatius Loyola, had found the 
^ bonds which bound him to Colbert of a very fragile na- 
ture, as soon as a rivalry in the favour of their young 
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monarch ended in the preference of Louis for the mi- 
nister of finance. Tbus^ after having co-operated with 
Colbert in the destruction of Fouquet, he would soon 
have sought the dverthrow of his own connection^ had 
he not wisely seen that the enterprise was above his 
strength. He joined tnllingly^ however^ with Louvois, 
in doing all that they could to obstruct the operations^ 
and disappoint the views^ of Colbert ; and the natural 
inclination of both father and son led them to direct 
their efforts against the protestants, as much to mordfy 
the rival minister as to serve the purposes of their own 
harsh bigotry. 

The mind of Louis was unfortunately but too accessible 
to arguments against any who differed with him, especi- 
ally in religion. His mother Ikid imhued his spirit from 
a very early period with a great respect fqr Catholicism ; 
and though libertine by habits and character, and show- 
ing throughout life no great respect for ^ precepts of 
religioif, the forms and ceremonies were "always in his 
eyes of great importance, and he felt his honour as a kii^ 
and his zeal as a catholic affected by my opposition to the 
doctrines which he himself proft»ssed and supported. 
The persuasions, therefore, of Le TeDier and Louvois 
were seconded by the king’s own passions and pre- 
judices. Colbert had nothing on his side but justice 
and common sense, and of course was obliged to yield. 
All that he could do was so far to break the force of the 
torrent as to prevent it from iPushing upon the unfor- 
tunate protestants at once and overwhelming them ; and, 
while Louis himself covered his unjust proceedings 
with an affectation of consideration for the huguenots, 
Colbert la^ured hard to place every check he could 
upon the king's proceedings, in order to prevent the 
protestants from being driven to despair, and the state^ 
from being deprived of the services of a lasge boHy of 
active and ingenious men. But he had to contend with 
superior power, and with keen and active enemies : step 
by step the persecution of the huguenots became more 
and more decided ; and amongst the first and most 
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serious measures used against them was the aboirtion of 
the court called La Chambre de I’Edit^ wliich^ though 
composed almost exclusively of catholics^ had^ accord-* 
ing to the confession of the protestants themselves^ ren- 
dered the most impartial justice in all their causes., 
Colbert struggled against this* proceeding as long as 4^ 
was possible, but was in the end forced to yield ; for he 
was not only resisting the arbitrary prejudices of his 
master, the religious prejudices of the clergy of France, 
and the envious activity of Louvois and Le Tcllier, but 
he was resisting also a stronger and more overpowering 
force — the spirit of the age in which he lived. It was 
an age of persecution ; th<» last, we trust, that the world 
is ever destined to see. Nor is it unworthy of remark, 
how universal was the sjjirit of intolerance amongst 
men at that iy)Tnent, how entirely separate and distinct 
it existed from any doctrine or tenet, but pervaded the 
actions of the most difTcrcut sects as a sort of epidemic 
disease of the mind. In France, the protestants w’ere sub- 
jected to the most base, treacherous, and cruel persecu- 
tion ; in England, ^e catholics met the same fate ; and 
hundreds of executions, the «nurder of innocent and un- 
offending men, and the readiness with which every atro- 
cious conspirator was listenecl to and rewarded when he 
accused either the noblest and the best, or the low and the 
infamous, pf acts wdiich were then considered as religious 
crimes, proved the virulent acii%ity of the same spirit 
amongst a people of a 'calm and reasoning character, 
and of a religion of peace and tolerance. In Scotland, 
again, that very form of church government which thus 
assailed the catholics in England was in turn attacked 
by the fierce intolerance of another sect, and roused it- 
self up to retaliate, with the most fierce and fiendish 
cruelty, upon the men who resisted its authority. Against 
' this general tendency of the human mind it was in vain 
to contend ; and, though the whole of Colbert’s policy 
was pacific — though his mind was sufficiently enlight- 
ened to see no difference, as a statesman, between various 
creeds and persuasions — though the only distinction 
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that he suffered to have weight in his grand views 
of internal policy was the distinction l^tween the 
orderly^ industrious^ and loyal, and the turbulent, idle, 
and disaffected, — he was obliged, against his will, to coun. 
tenance the commencement of those proceedings against. 
Jhp prdtestants, whiqji, as the Jesuits obtained greater in- 
fluence over the mind of Louis, were carried on till the 
whole body of huguenots, with a very few exceptions, were 
compelled to evagiate France. 

After the abolition of their peculiar court, they were 
soon restricted in the exercise of their religion, the 
number of their churches was limited, and the limit 
became more lArrow every day ; they were forbid- 
den to intermarry with catholics ; the education of 
their children w’as interfered witli ; they were excluded 
from various offices and privileges ; and the most 
unjust and shameful means of every kfhd ivere em'- 
ployed to seduce, or to drive, the youth of the hu- 
guenot community into conformity withMhe Roman 
catholic church, (/olbert still resisted as far as it was 
possible ; and without his oppositi^ there can be no 
doubt, the stern viiulence of Louvois^ the bigoted en- 
thusiasm of Le Tellier, and the arbitrary impatience 
of Louis XIV’’. would have carried ihet'e proceed- 
ings much more rapidly to the pitch of severity they 
afterwards reached, against a body of men who, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the ciuel minister, main, 
tained their heretical dogmas ii\ opposition to the tvill 
of their royal inastgr. 

At length, however, in 1681, it was declared that 
huguenot children of seven years old w'ere competent 
to make a voluntary renunciation of their religion, 
sums of money were distributed to work conversion, 
and the gentle persuasion of catholic dragoons quar- 
tered upon the heads of protestant families was«em- • 
ployed to hasten the operation of faith. The conse- 
quences were now what Colbert had all along perceived 
they would be. The huguenots, the most industrious 
class of French manufacturers, began to fly on every 
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side, in order to prevent the perversion of their 
children's minds^ and to escape iniquitous infrac- 
tion of all the sweet domestic ties of life. England 
gladly invited the fugitives to her shores^ and pro- 
mised them protectioA and assistance." Holland offered 
support and encouragement ; and t(ie city of AmsterdqjB 
alone built a thousand houses for the reception of the 
exiled protestants of France; the German Lutherans 
ifbceived them as brothers ; and Louis^egan to see^ too 
late^ the evil result of the steps he had talcen^ and to 
employ means of a still more detrimental nature to 
check the emigration which his injustice had produced. 

Flight was forbidden upon pain of death and confis- 
cation ; legal murders were carried on daily^ with scarcely 
a pretence of law ; and Judicial assassins were never 
found wanting to execute the bloody wishes of a soft, 
voluptuous, a'nd libertine court. Heath ^lone^ with all 
its terrors, was not considered sufficient to intimidsitc 
the hugueftoiij from following tlieir religion or flying 
from its persecutors ; and the horrid pimjshment; of the 
wheel in numerou^jnstances follojwed tlie slightest re- 
sistance to the tyrannical will of an intolerant sect. ^ In 
the end, the edict of Nantes was formally rjpvoked; add 
that law, which had been so continually infringed by 
those who were bound to maintain it, was swimt from 
the records of the realm. Ere that act ti»ok place, 
however, ' the eyes of Colbert were closed to the mad 
proceedings of those yrhom he would have led in a 
better track ; and we must now rqturn, to follow the 
course of his actions in circumstances less unfavourable 
than those which it has just been our task to display. 

No sooner had ('olbeit raised up the drooping com- 
merce of France, restored agriculture to a state of 
prosperity, and given to arts and manufactures the im- 
pulse which carried them on through all after years, than 
he turned his attention to the laws, by which the peace- 
ful exercise of industry, the enjoyment of the fruits of 
labour, and thdtt general security without which every 
^arthly good is of little value, are insured to mankind. 
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There can be little or no doubt that to his suggestions 
may be attributed the general reform of the law^ which 
took place without intermission from the year 1667 till 
the whole of that compilation (tailed the Code Louis 
was c^pleted. 4 nuipber of the most famous juris-i 
OOhsufts in France* were selected for the purpose of 
purifying the laws by which France was governed ; and 
Seguier^ Lamoignon, Talon^ and Bignon^ with several 
others^ were employed for many years in preparing an 
entirely new collection of statutes. Louis took part in 
the discussions himself ; but it was upon the counsellor 
of state, Pussor^ the uncle of Colbert^ that the monarch 
principally relied, and by his advice the decisions of the 
king were generally directed. 

In 1 Colbert was appointed one of the sccretarjfs 
of state, and may be considered from that moment iis com- 
bining in his't)wn person the offices of minister for the 
interior, the marine, and of finance. The amelioration of 
the law, therefore, fell more immediately under his super- 
intendence; and lal)ouring assiduously with Pussort, he 
riot only endeavoured to purify the s 0 IBrce but to regulate 
the administration. The order in which the different « 
objects of legislation were noticed, is stated by Voltaire, 
to haveLeen as follows: the civil code was the first that 
appeared ^ then the code respecting forests and rivers, 
one of greater importance in France than in^his coun- 
try; then the code respecting manufactures ; thennhe 
criminal code, the code of commerce, and lastly that of 
the marinefif 

So far did the mind of Colbert run on before the age, 
that he made efforts — however incomplete and ineffec- 
tual — for the amelioration of the condition of colonial 
slaves ; a race of men who, till he appeared, had cer- 
tainly been regarded and treated as if they wer^ not • 
human beings. Kept in a state of ignorance and debase* 
ment, used like beasts of burthen, and deprived of every 
means of improvement, they had perhaps shown less 
intellectual capabilities than the ra^es which oppressed 
them ; but certain it is, that those who did so oppreis 
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them took advantage of the brutaliBing results of their 
own injustice as a pretext for perpetuating that injustice, 
and that Colbert was the first who saw the necessity of 
guarding the unhappy negroes against the excesses of 
those i/vho claimed an iniquitous right to their persons. 

Great reforms also took place fro^ his suggestion, atRt 
under his direction, in the proceedings of the courts and 
the general administration of justice; and amongst other 
beneficial changes was the doing away vfith private juris- 
dictions in Paris. Previous to this period, the courts of the 
king were not the only ones to which recourse could be had 
in the capital ; and the right of adminis,tering justice in 
certain districts of the city was claimed by the archbishop 
of Paris, the abbot of St. (iermain, the grand prior, and 
the abbess of Montmartfb: each had their particular 
officers, and each had a crowd of lawyers belonging to 
their court. The extent of jurisdiction possessed by each 
was a questiR^, cf continual difficulty ; and the transfer 
of causes from one court to another, with frequent ap. 
peals to other tribunals, and disputes between different 
bodies as to their^ifferent rights, caused interminable 
^ confusion, immense expense, and a protracted delay of 
justice in many of those very cases where promptitude 
was the most required. A number of noblemen also 
possessed a minor extent of jurisdiction, and in almost 
all these ckses the right was very much abused : justice 
or iiijustice became a saleable commodity, and the in. 
terpreters of the law inacle it speak the language which 
their own interests dictated. By the advice &f Colbert, 
all these jurisdictions were swept away, and the courts 
of the king and his officers were declared to be those to 
which alone the people could ajiply for justice. 

This reformation of a particular abuse was accompa- 
« Died by the suppression of a particular crime ; a crime 
which originated in an age of barbarism — springing from 
the habits of barbarous nations — was maintained through 
centuries of superstition, and has descended to ourselves, 
partly supported by the prejudices of the higher classes, 
and tolerated by shameful negligence and a breach of 
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paramount duty on the part of legislators^ judges^ and 
•kings ; — 1 refer to the practice of duellings which, in 
France, had been carried to a higher pitch of extra- 
vagance than in any country of Europe, from the re- 
mains of that fierceness which the people derived from 
Utfir if'rankish ancestors, together with the want of that 
calm consideration of the true principles of honour, 
which shows tliat honour ks based upon something more 
than mere animal courage. 

Whether we consider duelling with a reference to 
the law of God or the law of man, we can but con- 
sider it as calm and deliberate murder. No Christian, 
we believe, who is any thing more tlian a mere pro- 
fessor of doctrines that he does not understand, or a 
weak assenter to a book which he has never read, will 
require any proof, that to slay another in^ a duel, or to 
go out for the purpose of committing that act, is as 
much murder in the eyes God as the ghooting of an 
inoffensive passenger upon the high road ; nor is it less 
clear, that he who goes out without the intention of 
taking the life of another, but expoF^jfWdiiinself willingly 
and knpwiiigly to be put to death in a duel, for no 
uefit to his fellow- creatures, or any portion thereof, 
must, in the eyes of a pure and almighty tiudge, be trebly 
guilty — as one who, in his own person, commits the awful 
act of suicide, as one who facilitates another in com- 
mitting the dreadful crime of murder, and as one who 
sets an example to others of a din and a folly to which 
they want but too few inducements. As long as the 
heart of man, in general, is what it icr, no encourage- 
ments will be wanting to the commission of this crime ; 
and it is a duty which every Christian, which every 
brave man, and which every man of honour, owes to 
his fellow-creatures, to set his face against it. 

That, according to the law of man in every civilised 
country of the world, and according to the abstract 
principles of justice and equity, it is also murder, there 
can be no doubt either. Every law of every Christian 
land declares that he who kills another — - unless in his 
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own defence^ or under sentence of the law^ or authontj 
of the state — is a murderer ; and the general pretence 
upon which the execution of this law has been evaded 
by unjust judges and peijured juries has been^ that the 
offender committed the offence in defence of his own 
person^ because the victim whs armed for thi saae 
crime. But it is a principle of Jaw — and a most excel- 
lent principle also — that n# one can either benefit by 
his pwn wrongs or can plead/ in ^ntenuation of his 
own act, that pother was engaged in committing equal 
evil. The person who shoots another in a duel g5es there 
for the. purpose of committing murder; and the fact 
that he is at the same time engaged in another crimitial 
act — that of aiding aqpther to commit, or attempt, mur- 
der on his own person —v cannot be^received by the law^ 
either as an^ excuse for his crime, or a mitig9^feion of 
his punishment. Instead of suph a fact rendering the 
visitation of th^ law less seVjCrt‘,"it should, on the coiw 
trary, add fo the weight of^ punishment, were not that 
punishment already, for the crime of murdd^, the highest 
that the law rev^isigniseS. * 

Considering the question in regard to equity^ ^uch 
weak and unsubstantial reasoning has been uied — some- 
times by judges to mislead a jury, and sometimes hy 
advocates in defence of their client — in order to sliow 
that men^n particular ranks and classes in society are 
compelled by circumstances to commit this act ; honour 
has been talked of, and the prejudices of society, and 
the necessity for there being some punishment for bf- 
fences of which the law does not take cognizance. But 
are we to hear such arguments maintained in the very 
temple of justice itself — before that tribunal where there 
should be no distinction of persons, of classes, of profes- 
sions?— are we to be told, ay, and in the very sanc- 
tuary where equity should reign supreme, from which 
every thought or consideration should be banished but 
that of rendering equal justice — are we to be told, that 
that which is murder in a labouring man, that which 
would doom him to ignominy and a disgraceful death. 
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^all, in a man who wears a better coat^ and works not 
with his hands, be considered as an untoward event, 
alter which be is not only suffered to go free and un- 
ebastised, but is sent forth with the mingled pity and 
admiration of those, wh^ had they kept their oaths and 
roiiien((l)ered their duty to God and man, would have sent 
him to the gallows ? If the law be defective in punish- 
ing certain ofiences, let |he4aw be amended ; but let no 
man take it into hfs'own fiands. 

In what^vel way we consider the ques^on, it becomes 
more and more evident what is the duty, and ought 
to be the conduct, of legislators and judges upon the 
subject. Is revenge the motive for duelling } Then 
is the motive in itself a^crime* Is the occasion of 
the duel some light word or* casual offence? Then 
is the ’Crime the more inexcusable from the slightnesa 
of the cause. * Honour has. been spoken 'of, and the 
necessity of keeping up^thc^irjtTand cQ^];^eous habits 
of the people; but honour consists in doing nothing 
wrong, 6r base, oi^unlawfuJ, not id murdering or being 
murdered*; andMn regard to coufage,-Blf*iu ed but say, 
that die bravest nations never ‘^knew the existence of 
such a practice, and the bravest men have ever set their 
faces against it. The Homans and the Greeks were 
utterly unacquainted with such a degrading and absurd 
custom ; they needed no such means of shoving their 
courage. Brutus and Scipio, Pericles and Leonidas, 
Alexander and Caesar, Kpaminobdas and Themistocles, 
foihid means of establishing the reputation of brave men 
without tiirning their swords against their friends and 
companions; while many a man who goes forth to6ght 
another according to the evil practice of the present 

• If a Inbonriiiff man kill another in attempting to get money to feed a 
starving family, he is sent to the gallows without mercy ; ami jnstl)^->a« 
no man can he siilU'recl, without |k.tiI to the whole ftainc oi siwiety, to com- 
mit such an act on any pretence: yet it is very doubtful whether the 
punishment tends greatly to'ch^-ck the crime. With duelling, on the con- 
trary, there is no man on earth who ran doubt that the punishment which 
the law really assigns would be eB’ective, if put in execution. Both reason 
and the experience of all countric!. prove it ; and yet we suffer laws at once 
sanguinary and ineffectual to exist, while laws that are just, necessary, and 
would undouhtcdly be effectual, we suffer to be evaded every day. 

VOL. 111. O 
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days is^ in truths a coward; a coward to prejudices 
which he feels to be unreasonable^ and to the opinions 
of men whom he thoroughly despises. At all events^ 
he is a murderer, according to the law of God, and ac. 
cording to the law of man. Those who encourage him 
in the act are accessaries to thd crime ; the jud^e vsbo 
gives such a charge as knowingly to induce a jury to 
acquit him is culpable beforeijod^ his country, and man- 
hind ; and the jury, which by its verdict pronounces 
him not guilty, violates the oath administered to it on 
entering that court. A monarch, also, has his share of 
the responsibility, and, if he fail in enforcing justice, a 
great share of the crime. 

Those who have most strAuously exerted themselves 
to put down this barbarous crime, have generally 
been men so eminent for tlieir courage as to be be- 
yond all suspicion of fear. Gustavus Adolphus — he 
whose person the mark^pf every imperial soldier — 
he who, atTne head of' his cavalry, was found in the 
thickest of every dght, and who died covered with 
wounds in the-'^eiit of victory — utterly alwlished it 
from his army, and gave an example of what might be 
done by a great king, a fearless man, and a wise legis- 
lator, to put a stop even to a vice which assumed the 
name of virtue. Richelieu effected the same thing in 
France dij^ing his administration. In latter times, we 
havjp seen Frederick the Great, and the present stern 
and upright ruler of tha mighty republic of the United 
States *, direct their efforts to the same great cause ; 
and Colbert, at the period of which we are speaking, — a 
man whom no personal fears could turn for one moment 
from any just and honourable object, — now urged upon 
Louis XIV., a sovereign distinguished for his personal 
bravery and for his approbation of every species of 
coufage, to treat with the utmost severity a crime which 
was a proof of any thing but a virtue which they both 
admired. 

A famous combat which took place between eight 

* General Jackson. 
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persons, four against four, in the year 1663, and 
which terminated in the most lamentable manner, gave 
an excellent opportunity for announcing the monarch's 
determination never to pardon again. This was the 
more necessary, as, after the death of the cardinal de 
lygllidKeu, during the licentious and unbridled period of 
the Fronde, the practice of duelling, to which Richelieu 
had put a stop, was renewed with n. /re virulence than 
ever. MultitudtiB of men of rank and distinction were 
slain by the hands of their political opponents, and the 
opinion was daily gaining ground, v..at there was some- 
thing honourable and spirited in this infraction of the 
law. Louis announced his determination, and adhered 
to it, of treating offences of this nature as any ordinary 
case of murder. For some tipie it was never believed 
that the king would keep his resolution: but on the verj 
next instance tlie king sternly rejected all solicitations 
for pardon. Prayers, entreatiei^ and tears on the part 
of the offender's relations weftf all enipiS^ed in vain : 
the monarch declared that the very arguments used to 
palliate the particular offence, were t^^rongest argu- 
ments against his showing mercy, that the high rank 
of the criminals would render the example afforded 
by their punishment the more striking, and that the pre- 
valence of the crime required him to be more severe in 
its repression. The offender was accordingly left to 
suffer the award of the law ; a few more such instances 
of wholesome severity followed); and duelling may be 
said to have been put an end to in Franco, till a relax- 
ation of all wise measures took place at a period and 
under circumstances that do not come within the scope 
of this work. 

In his proceedings for the reformation of the mode of 
administering justice in France, Colbert met with but 
little opposition, although the persons to whose peculation 
and rapacity he put a check were scarcely fewer in num- 
ber than those against whom his financial measures had 
been directed : their knowledge of the law, however, ren- 
dered them aware of the power which Colbert possessed 
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over them; and the example which he had made of the 
tractons who had resisted, was too recent to be forgotten, 
and too severe to be despised. 1 find only two instances 
in which his beneficial measures were strongly opposed; 
the one by the parliament of Toulouse, which gave a 
decree against the execution oi one of the royal\:4Mt8 
for the regulation of what were called the exploits, — a 
branch of the business of the courts carried on by the 
inferior officers, and comprising subpoenas, executions 
in judgment, and distraints. Colbert immediately wrote 
to the first president of tliat parliament, setting before 
him the folly as well as the danger of opposing the 
royal will in a matter solely conceived for the benefit of 
the public ,* and, after some hesitation and show of re- 
luctance, the courts of Toulouse were forced to submit, 
and reverse their decree. The next instance in which 
he met with opposition was in regard to the stalls in the 
public markei^. the lieute^nt-gcneral of police endea- 
vouring to resist the execution of some resolutions which 
Colbert had been forced to adopt concerning them : the 
minister, howe% i^iaintained his authority ; and, though 
the inferior officer attempted to support himself by the 
clamour of the lower classes, he was at length forced to 
obey. 

Immediately after the peace of Nimeguen, a grand fes- 
tival was given in Paris, called the Carousel, in regard 
to which some anecdotes are told, which, as they affect 
Colbert, must not be passed over in silence, h'rustrated 
in their views of protracting the war, and frustrated as 
they well knew by the advice and remonstrances of 
Colbert, Louvois, and the party attached to his interests, 
determined that the success of the minister of finance 
should not be so complete as he believed it to be, 
and that he should find the expenses of the first 
year^of peace not so greatly different from those of the 
war as he hoped they would be. They therefore sug- 
gested to the gorgeous and pageant-loving Louis XIV., 
that to giire a great and expensive entertainment to 
the ministers and strangers who crowded the capital 
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after the restoration of peac^ would increase his impor- 
tance in the eyes of the worlds and teach other nations, 
who were all suffering from the exhaustion of a long 
war, that his power and resources were unbounded. 
Louis required no great exhortations to enter into their 
TMspsI passionately fhnd of splendour and display, he was 
soon persuaded to give the fete which they proposed, 
though, in the first instance, he limited his views to a 
moderate expense. Gradually, however, additions were 
made to the plan originally proposed: new diversions 
and pieces of pageantry were suggested by the courtiers ; 
and at length th^e most splendid and ostentatious schemes 
were sent in for the approbation of the monarch, by a 
class of men who made it their business to devise for 
his luxurious court new scenes of splendour and fes- 
tivity. 

The only dlfhciilty anticipa^ by any of the parties 
was likely to spring from > buUf^j^vois and his 

friends looked forward with pleasure to the mortification 
and embarrassment of the minister of finance. He dared 
not, they believed, oppose the wishes monarch, and 
yet would be severely grieved to cast away an immense 
sum of treasure upon such unproductive pageants. Louis 
himself, however, contemplated the announcement of 
his project to (’oll>ert with some degree of apprehension 
and uneasiness. He respected and loved the tyan whom 
the others hated : he venerated the very feelings that 
this new extravagance was likSy to outrage; and he 
wished not to hear arguments that he could not answer, 
against a scheme which he was bent upon executing. 
He took every means, therefore, to prepare the mind of 
Colbert before he spoke to him upon the subject, or 
rather to drive the minister to speak to him thereupon in 
the first place ; he caused the intended carousel to be men- ^ 
tioned in his presence more than once, and he employed 
his courtiers and dependants to touch upon the subject 
in conversation with tlie minister. Colbert, however, 
maintained an inflexible silence; and nothing that could 
be done induced him to take the slightest notice of the 
o 3 
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sdiexne which Was now labouring in the mind of the 
king and all his courtiers. 

At lengthy as money was only to be obtained through 
his mediation^ Louis spoke to him upon the subject, at 
once excusing hin^elf for ent^nn^ upon new ex pense s 
when the finances of the state were already desperSfSIy 
embarrassed by the late wars, and assuring his minister 
that it was his wish to conduct the fete on a scale as 
little costly as possible. Colbert's face Became grave and 
severe at the very mention of expense, and he reminded 
the king of the state of the country, and the difficulties 
he encountered in procuring even the necessary supplies. 
As his majesty, however, he added, gave him to under- 
stand that the matter had been considerably talked of 
in the court, that it had Jot abroad amongst the people, 
and even that foreign courts had been taught to expect 
such a display, it was k^cessary, of course, to yield to a 
measure, agaiii»s.,‘which>,vTsd-cr other circumstances, he 
might have been tempted humbly to remonstrate. 

The king replied, that it was his intention to choose the 
least expensive of^ie plans, and that he trusted no great 
additions would be made to the burthens of the people. 
To his surprise, however, Colbert differed with him in 
regard to the necessity of economy, alleging, that if 
the reason which his majesty had assigned for giving 
the fete atcall, — that of impressing foreign nations with 
a high idea of his power and resources, — was valid, it 
implied that the festiviS must be fully as magnificent, 
if not more so, than any w^hich had preceded it. Louis 
willingly yielded to any schemes of expense which his 
provident and economical minister was disposed to sanc- 
tion ; and Colbert took away the various plans for the 
carousel with him, with the king’s full permission to 
, choose which he thought fit, and calculate the expense. 
The minister soon informed the king that he had made 
his selection and his calculation, and that the expense 
would be 1,800,000 francs ; a sum far more important 
in. that day tlian at present. The king was shocked 
and astonished ; and, for the moment, it is said, believed 
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that Colbert hacl chosen the most expensive plan^ and 
made the most extravagant calculation^ for the purpose 
of getting himself easily out of the difficult situation in 
which Louvois and his party had placed him. He 
replied^ however^ that^ since such was the case^ he would 
g?*«r1no fete at all ;* thA: he saw n<f means of obtaining 
such a sum at such a moment ; and that his object was 
not to ruin or distress his people for the amusement of 
his courtiers. Colbert again presumed to differ with 
his sovereign, saying, that the fete having been publicly 
announced, die king could not recede from it with any 
consideration for his own dignity: he added, that if 
Louis would leave all the arrangements to him, he would 
take care that the carousel should be as magnificent as 
possible, and that the nione^ should be forthcoming. 

The king having consented, Colbert used means to 
ensure that the approaching ^tivities should be made 
known in all the courts qf .l;^iw|>e, iuid to exaggerate the 
splendour and magnificence with which they were likely 
to be decorated, in the terms best calculated to attract all 
the gay and volatile, the splendid and ravagant, from 

every other capital to that of France. At the same time 
he called together the general farmers of the revenue, and 
notified to them, that for the next six months the king 
would call for their accounts as a master dealing with, 
his clerks ; and to compensate for this sudij^n derange- 
ment of the system into which the exigencies (^f the 
war had forced him to relapsv, he promised them the 
bonus of a million, well knowing that the advantages 
would more than make up for that expense. S«me 
months intervened before the period announced for the 
festival ; but the news of immense preparations going 
on in the French capital caused it to be crowded with 
wealthy strangers as the time drew nigh. The city was 
scarcely large enough to contain the multitude^ that 
flocked into it; the price of lodgings rose very con- 
siderably ; the circulation of money became more and 
more rapid ; and peace and idleness, with the pleasures 
and allurements of a magnificent court, and the habits 
o 4 
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ttf durnghtleniiTy too frequently engendmd by liviug 

a strange coihitry, caused enormous sums to be spent 
daily by the visiters who now flocked to the French 
metropolis. 

At length the day appointed for the carousel 
proached ; but^ to the disappoibtment of the moilauih^ 
Colbert announced that the workmen had not been 
able to finish the immense preparations in which they 
were engaged, and that the spectacle must be de* 
layed at least fourteen clays longer. To amuse the 
strangers; however, he proposed that a ball should be 
given at the Thuilleries. Jf the postponement of the 
carousel annoyed the visiters, the bairgave universal 
satisfaction, although all who were admitted to the 
monarch’s court w^ere obliged to order new dresses, 
either for that or the after festival. Other amusements 
were devised, leading m still greater expenses ; and at 
length the carousel look ptace,.exceeding in inagnificence 
and in splendd^Tall thiPT nail been anticipateii. The 
king beheld it wit|i mingled pleasure and appi'ehension ; 
and when Coki.ii^, presented himself after the whole 
was concluded and the accounts made up, he gave the 
highest praise to the excellence of the arrangements, but 
eagerly demanded the sum total of the expense. His 
surprise and his pleasure were equal, when he found- 
that that which had l>een calculated at 1,800,000 francs, 
had, by the care, skill, and attention of his minister, 
been reduced to two tl ir/ls of that sum : and his satis- 
faction was doubled, when he found that, by Colbert s 
arrangements, the clear revenues of the royal farms for 
the last six months had been augmented by 2.000,000 
of francs, after the payment c^f a bonus to the farmers ; 
so that, deducting the expenses of the fete, very nearly 
1,000,000 accrued thence to the coffers of the king. 
'Ooibort, too, had reason to be satisfied ; for he had not 
only gained a triumph over his adversaries, but he had 
given a lesson to his sovereign. 

Louis might well value his minister, and support him 
against all the power and insinuations of his adversaries * 
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bat about this very period he had nearif! been deprived 
id those services which were only destined to be con- 
tinued a few years longer. The health of Colbert had 
suffered considerably under his constant application to 
die affairs of state ; and in accompanying Louis on a 
prsffress which the \nonarch made through his netvly 
acquired territories in the Low Countries^ he was seized 
widi an intermittent fever of a very malignant form^ 
which soon reduced him to the brink of the grave. At 
this time the use of the Peruvian bark was unknown in 
France^ but it had been successfully administered in 
England; and an English physician, who happened to be 
at the court o^ Louis at the time^ recommended it 
strongly to the friends of the minister. It was accord, 
ingly made use of under hi» direction^ and effected a 
rapid cure. 

While serving the state, C^ert did not fail to use 
his infhiencc for his own nioaL'qcgleet the edu. 

cation of his children. His son, the marquis* de Seig- 
nelai, had been educated under his own immediate eye 
and inspection, and had early show:^ talents and 
powers of application which were possessed by almost all 
the members of the family of Colbert, and which after- 
wards distinguished him in so high a degree. All that 
was wanting when he grew up to manhood, was greater 
experience, which was necessary to correct a pertain in- 
considerate promptness that naturally fell to the share 
of a quick and talented youth, brought up in the midst 
of affluence and splendour, knowing no reverses, sor- 
rows, or disappointments. In order to acquire this 
degree of experience, C^olbert sent his son to travel in 
Germany, Italy, and England, under the guidance and 
direction of a friend of Peilison’s, named Isarn* ; and 
on his return, finding him greatly improved both in^ 
knowledge and in judgment, he confided to his card tlfe 
whole direction of the marine, which he himself had 

• Acrordiiig to the Account of La Houtioave, this personage was by no 
means tiighly Rifted ; but that author speaks wi'h a certain degree of dit- 
appointed acrimony of all those who were patronised by Colbert. 
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raised to so high a pitch. At this period were formed^ Rt 
an immense expense of money and of labour^ the ports .of 
Toulon, of firest^ and of Rochefort. The naval force of 
France was increased to more than 100 ships of the 
line, many of them bearing above 100 cannon. Sixty 
thousand seamen were always ready to assert the pMvar 
of France upon tlie bosom of the ocean ; and wise laws 
and regulations were devised and enforced, for the pur- 
pose of rendering this force as effective as the state of 
science and the character and circumstances of the 
French people would admit. 

The nephew of the minister, Nicholas Desmarets, was 
also educated under his eye, and brought up in tlie habits 
of business of which Colbert himself had found the vast 
advantage. Judging with clear-sighted accuracy, even 
where the partialities of nature might well have led away 
his judgment, the minuter saw that, notwithstanding the 
brilliant talen^ his^oy^^ns nephew's character and 
mind were better fitted lor the principal post which he 
himself occupied ; and, consequently, he plainly indicated 
his purpose him up to the execution of its 

functions, leaving his sovereign to bestow it upon him 
if he found him worthy of it. He used no means, 
however, to give a bias to the king's judgment ; and, 
after his death, the monarch himself fixed upon another 
to occupy^ the important office of controller of finance. 
It yras long before Desmarets was called to regulate the 
fine and easily deranged machine which the hands of 
Colbert himself could hardly keep in order ; and, when 
he was so called, the instrument had been spoiled by 
the rude blow^s and unskilful management of others. 

The marquis de Seignelai remained in the less difficult 
post of minister of marine, and performed its duties 
with such a display of talent, that Voltaire was tempted 
fo give him a higher statiem on the roll of fame than 
even his father. But Time, the great justiciary, has 
Tendered to each his due. Independent of raising 
France with the strength of a giant from the depth of 
adversity into which she had sunk, and placing her on 
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the very summit of prosperity, Colbert left behind lum 
institutions that will never die, and stamped the seal of 
his own great genius upon the very mind of the nation. 
Seignelai instituted nothing, though he improved muchi 
and in no degree affected the character of the people 
anmfigst whom he liVed : the one will be remembered as 
the greatest and most beneficent minister that ever lived ; 
the other is already forgotten. 

In the welflre and promotion not alone of his 
son and his nephew, was Colbert deeply interested ; 
but we know that his brother, the marquis de Croissi, 
owed to his iq^uence, as well as to the great talents 
he himself possessed, the rapid advancement that he 
met with under Louis XIV. Lyoniie, one of those 
who had passed through tla* troubles of the Fronde 
without losing the favour of the crown, remained se- 
cretary of state for foreign aff trs after Louis himself 
had assumed the directip*^ isMwiiiipg.dom ; and had 
obtained for his son the survivorship of his place. At 
his death, in 1670# however, the son w'as not found 
competent to the execution of such tin idkportant task; 
and Louis XIV., after long deliberation, cast his eyes 
upon Simon Arnaud, marquis de Pon»ponne, who had 
been previously engaged in various embassies, and had 
displayed a considerable degree of talent as a nego- 
tiator. ^ 

Amiable and mild in his manners, a man of Iqarn- 
ing and of wit, Pomponne vpas more calculated to 
shine in society, or to meet the ambassadors of foreign 
nations in the quality of envoy, than to give force and 
dignity to the whole transactions of a great monarchy 
in its relations with other states. We have the word 
of Louis XIV, himself for the fact, that every thing 
which passed through the hands of Pomponne lost in^ 
vigour and dignity, — an inexcusable fault in th^l&^s 
of a magnificent and ostentatious monarch. Neverthe- 
less, the natural kindness and magnanimity of Louis 
prevented him from dealing severely with his foreign 
minister, till it became necessary to put an end at once 
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to* a worse habit than that of merely softening the 
communications of the king to foreign nations. The 
pleasures of domestic life^-and the elegant and graceful 
amusements of a cultivated and classical mind, were 
suffered by Pomponne in some degree to interfere with 
his duties to the state, and occupied his time and« 4 tt- 
tention when graver matters required immediate con-* 
sideration. 

In the year l679# the marquis «dp Croissi had 
been sent to the court of Munich to negotiate a mar- 
riage Vtw^en the dauphin and the princess of Bavaria, 
for the purpose of engaging .he duke of that country 
’ thf teres Louis XIV., whose ambitious views 
a endei it prol M that the war between 

Flo and the empire wouJd speedily I i renewed. The 
advantages which Louis woultl gain by tnis alliance were 
so evidtnt, not only to FVench monarch himself, but 
also to the emperq^.,tjie ^iiig qf Spain, and many of the 
German princes, that niSRberless intrigues were set on 
foot to frustrate his views, and every thing was done to 
prevent the dateaf Bavaria from listening to proposals 
which were undoubtedly as much to his own interest as to 
that of the king of France. The good sense of the duke, 
however, and the skill of Croissi, were enough to coun- 
terbalance dll the inauflpuvres of those opposed to ihe 
marriage : ^but, neverlheless, the Bavarian prince made 
use of the argumenfs suggested to him against it, to render 
the negotiation as favousable to himself as possible ; and 
at one time considerable apprehensions were entertained 
at the court of France lest the alliance should not be con- 
cluded. No sooner was it definitively agreed to, than 
Croissi wrote off* a double despatch, the one adrlressed 
to his brother, the other to tlie minister for foreign 
affairs, informing them of the fact ; and, at the same 
*utuC;‘>pointing out some peculiarities in the temper of < 
the princess, which rendered precautions necessary in 
regard to the formation of her household. C-olbert 
was upon the spot, and, receiving his despatch, at once 
communicated his intelligence to the king in tlie course 
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of the same day. Porhponne, however, was in die 
country, occupied, we are told, in the care of his gar- 
dens, and the pleasures of domestic life ; and it was not 
till the king had received notice of the alliance being 
concluded, and had taken all his measures in conse- 
quenee, that Pompoftne was even aware of the arrival 
of a messenger. Louis, as might be expected, was not 
a little angry at the n(?gligence of the foreign secretary ; 
and, on his presenting liiinself before the monarch with 
the despatches which he had so tardily received, Louis 
informed him that the whole business was concluded, 
and that his services would be dis^ "used with for the 
futUiC. 

The friends of Pomponne accused Colbert of in- 
trigue, for the purpose of creating a vacancy in the 
office which he sought to obtain fi'r his brother ; and, 
knowing the kindness of the king .Endeavoured to induce 
Louis to recall Pomponne ^o JjisjfouaAils.. The French 
monarch, however, remained firm; and it is evident, from 
a memoir written in the king's own hand, and still exist- 
ing, tliHt he had long contemplated tht^u^)^lissal of the 
secietary for foreign affairs, on grounds to wdiich both 
Colbert and his hrotlier were utter strangers, Croissi, 
immediately on his return from Bavaria, was appointed 
to the vacant ollice, and disjdayed in it the same talents 
which had marked his embassies to foreign coi^rts, only 
increased in vigour and activity by tlic greater scope 
which was now afforded for thehr exercise. Although 
these actions, by exciting the envy or mortifying the 
pride of others, called a number of attacks upon Col- 
bert ; although be w'as represented to have intrigued for 
the elevation of his family, and to have committed an 
act of dishonest treachery in regard to the secretary 
Pomponne; yet we render him but simple justice, ii^ 
saying, that history does not afford the sb'gbtest proof 
whatsoever of his having suffered himself to be betrayed, 
in the course of these transactions, into any base or un- 
derhand deed. The more we examine the statements 
of his adversaries on these points, the more their envi- 
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OU8 motives become apparent But^ about this part of 
the life of Colbert^ we find him engaged in an affair 
from which it would have been desirable to have kept 
himself free. He committed^ it is true, no great moni 
crime, and it might have been difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to have resisted the comm^nds^of the king. Nexcr- 
theless, we regret to find him mingling his high name 
in any shape with the libertine pleasures of the monarch. 
The carousel which we have noticed, utas by no means 
the first of those pageants which had taken place since 
the accession of Louis XIV. One had been given be- 
fore, in 1 () 60 , and one in 1664 ; but those spectacles 
had been deviseil for the purpose of covering a number 
of acts of amorous gallantry, clisplayed by the king to- 
wards the beautiful but unfortunate La Valiiere. 

Afterwards, in the height of her fortune and her 
favour, Colbert had Income the friend of the king's 
mistress ; and h^^^teetr ^minted by Louis himself, to 
superintend the educatflSrrtf their illegitimate children. 
The passions of the libertine monarch, however, soon 
led him to naiiMahjects of attraction ; and though he did 
not absolutely neglect the former object of his love, and 
showed her seme delicate forbearance, which her many 
virtues well deserved, yet the frequency of his infideli- 
ties could not, of course, pass without observation. Will- 
ingly closing her eyes, La Valiiere would not see the 
estrangement of the man she loved, as long as it was 
possible to avoid it; length, however, his connection 
with madamc de Montespan became so apparent, that 
she could no longer even affect not to see it ; and fore- 
seeing that any influence which she still retained over 
the mind of Louis must soon be at an end, she deter- 
mined at length to break through tics which had never 
been without their pangs, Quitting the court suddenly, 
Wc’^accordingly retired to the convent of St. Mary, at 
Chaillot. This was the second time that she had sought 
the refuge of the cloister. She had been torn from it 
by the king himself, in the first instance ; and had re- 
turned to the court — quitting virtue and retirement. 
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which she loved^ for a man thft she loved better^^nd 
for splendour which she despised. Her second flighty 
hywever, inflicted some pain upon the king^ and caused 
much confusion in his court ; but the difl^erence of his 
conduct on the present occasion^ sadly evinced to La 
Valherc that she had loA the power and the attraction 
which virtue had once given to beauty and sweetness. 
Louis came not himself to seek her ; but some remains 
of tenderness^ scgne feeling of decency, and a great de- 
sire to prevent anything like confusion in his^court, 
induced him to send two persons to her^ in order to 
persuade her to return. Those persons were Colbert 
and the duke hf Lauzun : the latter famous for his 
powers of persuasion ; the former supposed to possess 
considerable influence with h^, both from long h-iend- 
ship, and from the station which he held in regard td 
her children. » 

We cannot find that Colbcft sj^ed any disinclin- 
ation to the task, althougff he liiust have known that he 
was persuading the unhappy girl to return, not only to 
vice, but to misery. lie succeeded, r ' '^kthe duke of 
Lauzun, in bringing her once more 1 )ack to the courts 
however; and, as we have touched upon it, we may as 
well conclude her history here. She lingered on, suf- 
fering all the pangs of jealousy and disappointment, at 
the court of a king by whom she was no longer loved, 
and whose courtiers looked upon her with the mortify- 
ing scorn which is the lot of fajlen favourites. Louis 
suffered her not, it is true^ to be treated with any 
degree of indignity ; hut still, his coldness became more 
and more apparent every day, till at length, wearied with 
the reproachful aspect of her sorrow, he himself con- 
sented that she should retire from a world which she 
had learned thoroughly to abhor, from a court which 
she had always despised, and from a king whom •dillT* 
still loved, but could no longer esteem. In the year 
1674 she fulfilled her resolution, and took the veil in 
the convent of the Barefooted Carmelites, of the Rue 
St. Jacques ; where she lived for many years, weeping, 
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atoiritig , the slightest symptom of regret at having 
%a»tled it. 

The fortimes of Colbert were now at their height, 
hat his happiness was by no means so great as 
It had been at a former period.^ Indeed, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive, that a man who could undertake 
and execute such mighty projects for the benefit of his 
country could know many unalloyed pleasures, wheg a 
great ^rt of the good he had product had been over- 
thrown by the ambition and weakness of others, and 
when every day evinced the progress of the state 
towards new troubles and increasing expenses. The 
proceedings of the king towards the huguenots was a 
continual source of pain» and anxiety to that wise 
minister ; but still more W'ere the measures which Louis 
pursued in regard to tlr^ neighbouring nations, after the 
peace of NimegufiPwha d ^ ven the hope of tranquillity 
to Europe. If every foreign state beheld those measures 
with surprise and alarm, how much more cause of 
apprehension^HS^ of pain must Colbert^iave had, who 
not only saw deep and profoundly jnto the ambitious 
views of Louis, but beheld, with a clear foresight of 
a great and comprehensive mind, the ruinous consc- 
quenoes of those views to France, the annihilation of 
her comn\prce, the exhaustion of her finances, the de- 
pression of her power, and the misery of her people. 
He who could say, whfm surrounded by courtiers, and 
with the first men of the land crowding his saloons and 
coveting his favour, that, provided he could see his 
projects for the good of the people successful, and 
abundance reigning throughout the kingdom, he should 
wish to behold the grass growing in his own court- 
yard, could not perceive tlie approach of destructive 
*Vki^re, and the coming overthrow of all his best-laid 
schemes for the good of the country, without feeling 
that deep and bitter disappointment, that despair of 
human nature, that disbelief in the possibility of doing 
great and permanent good, which is forced but too 
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often upon thoie who labour fhr the adTinti^ of 
Idlow^^reatares^ and u the aeterest of all paitga to' a 
noble and philanthropic heart It is told of Colh^ 
that^ one day standing with a fHend at the window of 
his country housCj calle^ Sceaux^ and gazing over the 
fields which lay stretched out before him^ he fell into a 
profound reverie^ from which he did not rouse himsdf 
for several minutes. When at length he withdrew his 
eyifs^ his friend* demanded the cause of his lo|g and 
unwonted reverie. “ In gazing over these fine fields,'* 
replied Colbert, I could not help thinking of tbo 
many others th§t I have seen in different places. What 
a rich and fertile country is France ! If the enemies 
of the king would but let us enjoy peace, we might in a 
few years procure for the people that state of prosperity 
which Henry IV. promised them, and that there should 
not be a peasant throughout th^ whole land, who, on the 
Sunday, could not have his f'wl pot.*' 

Such were tlie aspirations of Colbert ; hut those aspir. 
ations were, unhappily, not destined to be fulfilled : the 
ambition of Louis himself, and the qpiiscaut presence in 
the cabinet of a party which opposed the wise views of 
the finance minister, were but too successful in hurry- 
ing on the ruin of France. Measures soon took place, 
which, although they are praised by Voltaire, (upon 
what principle it is difficult to divine,) must he looked 
upon, by every one who does not consider that there 
is a peculiar and looser garb of nrorality fitted for kings 
and politicians, as highly dishonourable to Louis him- 
self, and were ultimately advantageous in no great de- , 
gree to France. While Holland, Spain, and the empire 
disbanded their troops, the French king remained fully , 
armed ; and, like a robber who takes advantage of the 
hour of sleep to plunder the unguarded, he prepared 
make use of tlie time of peace in order to pillage ttidie 
whom he bad just covenanted to leave unmolested. At 
Metz and at Brisac he established courts for the puxpose 
of investigating, discovering, or forging claims upon all 
the small states of the l^ne, as having .formerly 

VOL. 111. p 
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formed part of the territory of Alsace^ though^ aqcord* 
ing to the acknowledgment of Voltaire himself^ they had 
passed, from time immemorial, under other dynasties. 

The elector palatine and the elector of Treves were 
dted before these tribunals, and^despoiled of a considera** 
ble part of their possessions. In vaih Spain and the em- 
pire protested against such proceedings ; Louis seized 
upon the territories he claimed, and set threats and re- 
monstrances at defiance. The city of Strusbourg also was 
surprised and taken by Louvois in his name ; and the 
town of Alost was boldly claimed by the ambitious king, 
upon the insolent pretence of its having been forgotten 
by his ministers in the treaty of Nimegiien. Spain 
hesitated in regard to granting this extraordinary de- 
mand, and he immediatel} caused his troops to blockade 
the city of Luxembourg, which was afterwards cap- 
tured. ^ 

It now becanuaJ^vi^^ to^Oolbert and to every one 
— notwithstanding various favourable circumstances, 
which, by preventing Spain and tlie empire ftom ex- 
pressing thuiP Indignation in arpis, enaUed Louis to 
proceed in his aggressions unopposed — that the existing 
peace could not be of long continuance ; that a war of 
a more bloody, protracted, and decisive nature must 
ensue ; and that the monarch, even in fhe time of 
apparent ^tranquillity, would be obliged to maintain 
arnvies almost as large and expensive as those required 
for actual war. ColbenA more especially fdt the pressure 
of present, and saw the approach of future, difficulties.^^ 
The peace which had been obtained, could not be ren- 
deerd availing to the interests of France, unless it was 
secure ; and the very acts of his own monarch rendered 
it quite t]|e reverse. Thus, none of those great amelior- 
ations could be effected now, which had so rapidly 
f^ktored prosperity to tlie country during the first years 
of the great statesman’s administration ; and day by day 
showing him what he must expect from the future, 
made the the cup of the present more hitter to his lip. 

Grief and disappointment are the two most wearing 
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diseases \vhich can affect the human frame^ and may in 
theiir course produce any other to which mortality is sub- 
ject. During the years l681 and 1682^ the health of 
Colbert visibly declined ; he yielded nothings however^ 
to diminishing strength^ but continued to labour in 
the service of the state as indefatigably as ever. His 
family and his friends remonstrated ; and even the king 
is said to have entreated him to be more careful of that 
health, the continuance of which was of so much im- 
portance to the country. But still Colbert continued in 
the same round of constant exertion, till a sudden attack 
of stone forced Ijirn at once to cease from executing the 
duties of his station. It soon became evident to those 
who attended him, that the state of art in that day 
could furnish no relief ; and Colbert himself saw, with 
perfect tranquillity, the approach of death as the ter- 
mination of a painful illness, anfl the end of a long, 
useful, and splendid careej. • 

Mazarin, on bis death-bed, had sent to the king a do- 
nation of all his effects, feeling that the greater part of 
them had been unjustly acquired, and beloilhed, in fact, 
to the monarch, whom he had plunden d while he served. 
Colbert, on the contrary, sent to the king a schedule of all 
he possessed, with a regular account of how it had been 
acquired, showing that he left to his heirs not one livre 
except that which had been produced from tiae econo- 
mical management of his own household, and the gifts 
which the king thought fit, from time to time, to be- 
stow upon him. The two traits are ])erfectly charac- 
teristic of the two statesmen. Louis felt to the full the 
importance of the loss he was about to sustain, and the 
value of the man who was no longer destined to coun. 
terbalance the faults and weaknesses of the monarch by 
the wisdom and integrity of the minister ; and, with th e^ 
courteous kindness which was a beautiful part of LouisY 
nature, he went in person to smooth, as far as possible, 
the sick-bed of Colbert, by displaying the last public 
mark of his sovereign’s approbation and regard. He 
proceeded to visit hini jn his own house;* and set- 
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ting out from Versailles^ accompanied by a splendid 
suite, he arrived at the hotel of the minister, and, 
getting out of his carriage in the street, forbade any one, 
either of the courtiers, guards, or attendants, to follow 
him into the house, for feaj^ of disturbing Colbert, 
whilst suffering under an agoninng disease. Thus, 
trav^sing the court alone and on foot, he mounted the 
staircase, and proceeded to the apartments of the dying 
minister ; nor was he met by any one fill he had nearly 
reached the door of his chamber, where he found the 
abbd Gallois, one of the most attached friends of Col- 
bert. Louis seated himself by the hed of his faithful 
servant, and, pressing his hand in his, expressed the 
deep interest he felt in his situation ; assumed hopes, 
which he could scarcely entertain, for his recovery ; and 
besought him to use all means for restoring to the king 
so attached a friend, Shd to the people so beneficent a 
protector. • — ^ » 

The only tear which the approach of death and 
the severing of all worldly ties is said to have called 
from the ey^ of Colbert, was brought into them by the 
generous condescension of the monarch. But the hopes 
of Louis, real or assumed, were in vain. The disease of 
Colbert hourly became worse ; and, after having fuldlled 
all the duties enjoined by the Roman catholic faith, to 
which he had always shown a strong but unostenta- 
tious attachment, he expired on the 6’th of September, 
1683 , at the age of ssxty-three. 

He left several children by his wife, Marie de 
Charron, daughter of James Charron, seigneur de 
Menars, to whom he was married in while 

his fortunes were yet unmade ; and to them he trans- 
mitted a property winch was sufficient to maintain 
Tjjji em in the station to which his talents and ex- 
ertions had raised his family, but no more. A 
superb mausoleum was erected to his memory in the 
church of St. Eustace ; and although, especially during 
his latter years, he had been unpopular in Paris, and 
more than once insulted by the people whom he strove 
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to benefit^ no sooner was he dead than his reputation 
began to rise^ and France felt and grieved over the loss 
she had sustained. The name of great was bestowed 
upon Louis XIV. during his life^ and Colbert acquired 
the same title after his death. With the minister it 
has remained, but pOstefity has denied it to the king. 

Nevertheless, it is but justice to Louis to acknowledge 
that, when his vanity did not interfere, he was eapt to 
give the stamp royal authority to every beneficial 
project of his great minister ; and even when that 
vanity did interfere, and clothed itself under the dis- 
guise of national glory, be could still appreciate the 
schemes which he neglected to follow, and esteemed the 
man who opposed him. Such, however, is the utmost 
we can allow to Louis in his transactions with Colbert ; 
for though it is certain that the statesraah could not 
have carried forw'ard, successfully, any of his magnifi. 
cent undertakings without the*w i§ g.. co-operation of the 
king ; still, while we grant to the monarch the honour of 
having supported the minister in many of his great 
endeavours, we cannot forget that he L unrated many 
likewise. 

Ill person Colbert was tall and thin, and his coun- 
tenance was peculiarly stem and severe : his eye, cold 
and calm in the midst of the angry passions by which 
he was surrounded, seemed to offer a tacit ^rebuke to 
die heat of others; and the habitual frown, which ^ad 
gathered his brow into a deep .^wrinkle, was in itself 
a reply to all who solicited any thing without justice. 
Inflexible in his determinations, he was keen and cut- 
ting in his reply to those who sought to change them, 
and few persons ever applied to Colbert twice upon the 
same subject. Amclot dc la Houssaye informs us, that 
this very sternness of character caused a pasquinade to 
be WTitten after his death, and hung round the necirthT^ 
his statue in the church of St. Eustace. Colbert is 
there represented kneeling, with his hands clasped in 
the attitude of prayer ; and shortly after the erection of 
P 3 
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the monument a card was found upon the breast of the 
statue^ with the following inscription : — 

*' Res ridenda nlmii, Tir inexorabilis orat** 

Notwithstanding this sternness of character^ Colbert^ 
in many instances^ showed a^Mndly disposition ; and, 
on all occasions, acknowledged in science, talent, and 
virAe, a claim upon his attention and liberality, al- 
though he himself was very deficient in many of 
the ordinary branches of information. Notwithstand- 
ing, also, his spirit of economy, he was, as we have 
seen, most generous where generosity could be pro- 
ductive of good to the individual, dr of benefit to 
society : but the man who is the enemy of vice, pro- 
digality, peculation, and. hypocrisy, must always find 
a host to hate, and many to calumniate, him. Colbert’s 
character is written ia his actions, and we can say very 
little more than is saijl ly the history of his life. Few 
men, indeed, ever rendered such different qualities ser- 
viceable to the world in general, by affixing to them the 
limit assigivcl by reason, and adhering to tliat boundary 
witli steady perseverance. Few men ever marked the dis- 
tinction so strongly between liberality and prodigality ; 
between the reward of merit and the ostentatious patron- 
age of pretension ; between profound consideration for 
the wants, necessities, and happiness of the people, and 
tiimd or weak concession to unjust clamour. 

The views of Colbfrt were, on all occasions, vast and 
comprehensive; yet he was not less distinguished by 
his knowledge of detail. His financial schemes and 
operations were upon the grandest scale that the world 
had ever seen ; and yet his accounts were kept with 
such regularity, tliat ^he most minute transaction could 
be traced from its beginning to its close. At the 
‘^^Cimmencement of every year, he furnished the king 
with a table of agenda, in which he requested the 
monarch to mark every operation as it was carried into 
execution ; so that all the great branches of expense 
or revenue were continually beneath the eyes of Louis, 
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while Colbert held every thing prepared^ at a momcnt'a 
warning, to give the monarch all the details of any oi 
those branches in regard to which a doubt or a question 
might arise. The minister thus deprived himself of the 
power, either of enriching himself at the expense of the 
state, as had been die case with Mazarin, or of squan- 
dering its wealth in profuse bounties to his personal 
friends and favourites, as had been the case with bou- 
quet : and thutshe not 'only produced incalculable be- 
nefit at the time, but set an example of accuracy which 
has been more or less demanded from ministers of finance 
ever since.* 

In the patronage of arts and sciences, Colbert cer- 
tainly might follow his natural tastes; but yet there 
can be no doubt, that his •great object was thereby 
to increase the general prosperity of the country. The 
productive arts, which to the mtAn and narrow-minded 
politicians of his and ^11 ofiiqji;,«days have been the 
first and only consideration, might, as he felt, require 
encouragement, to afford food and clotliing to the body ; 
but he Ivas not the less aware, that 6cient% and the ele- 
" gant arts were the means of afibrding food and clothing 
to the mind : and he knew that the encouragement of 
the one class must necessarily give life and energy to 
the other. 

Viewed in every point, the mind of C^bert, as a 
statesman, appears amongst the greatest whicl^ the 
Almighty ever sent forth to benefit large masses of his 
creatures ; and yet, neither as a man nor as a states- 
man *was he without his errors and his weaknesses. His 
persecution of the unfortunate Fouquet is the darkest 
spot in his character ; for it rests upon his heart. But 
there are foibles recorded of him, which, though it is not 
pleasant to dwell upon small errors in great men, must not 
be totally passed over in silence. That vanity wasnfdT 
by any means one of his ruling failings, is clear from the 

* Fouquet and the other superintendents of finance seldom took any 
account from the farmers-general. and never, I believe, entered into any 
detaikid account to the monarch whom they served. 
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of his habits^ axu| the unostentatious style of 
lus lijEe; from his never conferring favours exoeptiu 
the name of the king ; and from his rejecting and dis. 
cooraging all personal praise irom the literary 
endfic men of the time : and yet, in regard io antiquity 
of family, to which he had in r^ty sm Jl pretensions, he 
seems to have shown great anxiety, and some degree of 
weakness. He had the genealogy of his race traced, or 
compounded, with much carr and expense; and we 
are told by Amelot de la Houssaye, that, during the 
time this difficult undertaking was in progress, an 
advocate of Rheims brought him an old tombstone, on 
which was inscribed in Gothic letters, Li preu chL 
valier Richard Kolhert occiz a la jor — /* The rest was 
illegible, but the part which had been preserved was 
sufficient to give Colbert extraordinary satisfaction : 
the advocate was rerarded by a present of 2000 
crowns, and soon after vas named counsellor in bis 
provincial court. much higher a title to honour 

his own actions afforded, than any of the actions of his 
ancestors, Cqjbert did not seem to comprehend ; and yet 
the verses which Le Laboureur applied to him during 
his life, he must have felt to be just, and could not have 
received as unpleasant, although they admitted that his 
progenitors derived more glory from their descendant 
than they could cast on him. 

** Men* genorosa tibi pretidso liimine fulgct, 

' Quae merit la propriix amplificavit avos. 

Nam 81 pricfertur p'<!nori 8 qui servat ho||gero. 

Quanta majis laus eft nobUitare genilPf 
A parvo ineipieiif cxisti semper in altuni 
Perque gradus omnes culnuna celsa tenes.'* c 

It may be attributed to him, also, ms a weak, 
ness, that long after his persecution of Fouquet had 
been terminated by the ruin of the superintendent, he 
still retained the same spirit of animosity towards him 
"VtMk had appeared in their rivalry; and it was his 
common custom, when any body, in discussing a matter 
of business, attempted to evade the question, to ask 
sharply 3 Do you take me for an Angevin ? ” — alluding, 
it is supposed, to the fftcility with which Fouquet, whose 
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&mUy waM Angevin^ or beiongitig to Anjoa^soflbred liliil* 
self to be deceived the fiarmers and flnaiiderB of that 
day. His complaisance for Louis XIV.^ also, in many 
cases where his own dignity required him to have op^ 
posed the king's inclinations^ or, at least, to have takm 
no active part in giVing* them effect, may also be looked 
upon as a failing, though certainly one which was shared 
by all the nobles and ministers of the court. ThttS/ he 
might well havw become the superintendent of the edu- 
cation of the king's illegitimate children, by the beautiful 
and unhappy La Valliere ; but when he joined with the 
duke of Lauzun in persuading that amiable and un- 
fortunate girl to return to her seducer, after her second 
retreat to the Carmelites, he did what might have been 
expected from every member of Louis's court, except 
Colbert. 

The chief error which has b^bn attributed to him, 
as a statesman, is his^ not® lia^ring encouraged the 
commerce in wheat, by permitting its exportation to 
other countries. Those who have thus accused him 
do not seem to have taken into considewtion, that it 
might not have been in his power so to do. During 
the very first year of his administration, the famine 
by which the land was afflicted, caused the parliament 
to issue a decree, not only forbidding the exportation of 
corn for the future, under the severest penal ti^, but even 
limiting its transfer from one province to another, ej^cept 
under peculiar drcumstances. «This famine, together 
with the proceeaings of the parliament, and the clamour 
of various interested individuals, excited in the public 
mind such a^degree of terror respecting the exportation 
of corn, that, for many years after the death of Colbert, 
the probability of scarcities was one of the epidemic ap« 
prehensions of the French people; and it has so un- 
happily occurred, that, by the combination of ulfWis? 
regulations with inclement seasons, affecting a very 
varied soil, dearths of such magnitude and severity 
have taken place as to justify great care and circum- 
spection in any airangements calculated to facilitate the 
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exportation of the first necessary of life. Whether C(d* 
bert oould ever have brought the people to consent to it 
at all without violent commotions, is a matter of very 
great uncertainty ; and whether, by doing so, circum- 
stanced as France was at that time, he would have 
conferred any real benefit upon the country, is scarcely 
less doubtful. 

The charge against him, however, of having suf. 
fered to subsist a great many of thos^ internal regu- 
lations, and local laws and privileges, which impeded 
the commerce of the country, and checked at a thousand 
points the circulation of money, is more relevant ; for 
Colbert could undoubtedly have removed those obstacles, 
and, by rendering the transmission of money and goods 
perfectly free througli France, would have greatly ac- 
celerated all the movements of commerce. The people 
of Languedoc and Gui&ne, of Britanny and Champagne, 
might have grumbletUjo &e the abolition of those local 
custom-houses and tolls which shut them out from tlieir 
fellow countrymen ; but the general and permanent be- 
nefit would ^on have far more than compensated for 
any local and temporary inconvenience. 

Nevertheless, it were, perhaps, too much to expect 
from one man, in the space of twenty-two years, to 
correct every abuse, to ameliorate every institution, to 
reward ev^ry species of merit, to encourage every sort 
of iivlustry, to improve every branch of art and science, 
and to carry to the highest pitch tlie prosperity of the 
country, the corporeal comforts of the many, and the 
intellectual pursuits of the few; — too much, assuiedly, 
to demand of him, after having repaired ttie vessel of 
the state, which, when he took the helm in hand, was 
little better than a mt»-e wreck, to guide her forward 
through hurricanes and tempests, rocks and shoals, with 
TdtAbdy hand, towards a favourable port, without leaving 
upon her deck some of the ruined fragments of the con- 
fusion and lumber which past-by storms had left behind. 
Colbert did all, perhaps, that man could do ; far more 
than man ever did before him in the same circumstances. 
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-^far more than we have ever seen performed since his 
time ; and if he did commit a few errors^ if he did 
leave some impediments in the way of that great im- 
provement which he laboured through life to achieve^ 
that eye must be very jiard and insensible to the aspect 
of brightness, which can rest upon such small spots, 
amidst the blaze of glory that other actions cast around 
his name. 
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JOHN DE WITT, GRAND PENSIONARY OF 
HOLLAND. 

f 

BORN 1625^ DIED 1672. 

Republics are the nurseries of great virt aes and of great 
crimes. Extreme forms of government almost always 
produce extreme evils and extreme benefitSj and the 
republican form — the most natural^ though n(^ perhaps^ 
the most convenient — has always given scope to the dis- 
play of great talents, and the exercise of eminent vir- 
tuesj but has seldom faileiJ to reward the exertion of 
the highest qualities with ignominy, disappointment, 
and death. Such was^ the case with Holland in her 
dealings with the fanuuis pensionary, De Witt, one of 
the greatest statesmen that ever appeared in a nation 
whose wealth, arrogance, love of liberty, and territorial 
weakness has«ionstantly required and brought forth men 
eminent for their political sagacity, for their stern in- 
tegrity, and their patriotic devotion. 

John de Witt was born at the town of Dort, in the 
year 1625, and was the sou of Jacob de Witt, a 
burgomaster of that city and deputy to the states of 
Holland. At Dort, also, Dc Witt received his early 
education ; and duri];ig the troublous times which 
terminahnl the contest between Spain and the United 
Provinces, when the patriotism of the house of Orange 
began to merge into ambition, and the defenders of 
their country's liberty began to tread upon the freedom 
of their fellow-counii-yraen, De Witt was nurtured up 
in the sturdy principles of the old Dutch republican Sj 
andT'^arned to consider the service of his country the 
first destination of a citizen's life, the assertion of her 
liberties the great duty of every freeman in the state. 
The father of John de Witt himself set his son the 
example of devoting the greater portion of his time 
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and attention to the service of his country ; and he is 
said to have been employed in various important affairs 
by the states of his province^ ere he was elected to the 
office of burgomaster. Though not the eldest son of 
the burgomaster^ De l^tt seems to have been educated^ 
by his father^ for the purpose of following his own 
stepsj as one of the deputies to the states of Holland. 
But the natural tendency of the mind of the future 
statesman at first appeared to lead him to studies the 
most opposite that it is possible to conceive to the 
tangled^ gbscure, and unsatisfactory paths of politics 
and diplomacjt From liis youth upwards to manhood^ 
his great delight was in mathematical investigations. 
He did not^ by any means^ neglect dsssical knowledge^ 
or the cultivation of a refined taste, as the various 
works which he has left behind sufficiently evince r but 
the pursuit of certainties^ the investigation of real 
causes, the classihcation^of ffetej the inquiry into prin- 
ciples, and the deduction of rules from discovery, seemed 
to be the great object of his attention : and at the age 
of twenty-three he published a treatis^nt^tlcd £le- 
menta Curvarvm Linearum, in which he showed the 
profound knowledge of mathematics he had then ac- 
quired, and which was equalled by few of his s^e. 

About the same time he took his degree as doctor 
of laws ; and shortly after was sent by hk father to 
travel, with his elder brother, tlirough different states, 
in order to acquire that knowledge which could not be 
gained within the walls of an university. He returned 
to witness his brother's marriage, which took place in 
lf)50, and found that the fame which he had acquired 
while a student had been increased amongst his country- 
men, and rendered more reverential, by a temporary 
absence from his native place. At the same time^hb 
father used every exertion to establish his two sons in 
such employments as might afford them opportunities 
of displaying their abilities. Cornelius was rapidly 
appointed burgomaster of Dort, bailiff of Byerland, 
and Ruard, or goternor, of the county of Patten. John 
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de Witt W 1 M nominated^ in the year of his return^ pen. 
sionary of Bort^ and in that situation his great talents 
for administration first strongly developed themselves. 

About the time of his nomination to office took place 
the bold and dangerous attempt^of William 11.^' prince 
of Orange^ stadtholder of the United Provinces^ upon 
the liberties of the country. He arrested, of his own 
authority, the admiral of the fleet, just returned from 
the Brazils, who was a relation of the yOOng statesman, 
and with the consent of the states general ordered the 
admiralty of Amsterdam to imprison several of the naval 
officers who had served with Cornellizon de Witt. 
The states of Holland, however, resisted; and the prince 
instantly caused the arrest of six deputies of Holland, 
of whom one was Jacob de Witt, tlie father of the 
future statesman. 

The prisoners were' 'carried to the castle of Lou- 
vestein : but their influetrce still existed without the 
walls ; and their party, assuming the name of the 
Louvestein faction, only gained strength from an act 
which was istjended to crush it. Indignation spread 
throughout the country ; and on William’s attempting 
to obtain possession of Amsterdam by stratagem, he 
found the citizens prepared to resist him ; and 
his forces were obliged to retire from the gates with 
the disgracf of discovery and repulse. After various 
other i^urbulent efforts to obtain his purpose, and the 
negotiation of a discrecUtable treaty with France, Wil- 
liam was forced to abandon his design, and set the 
prisoners at liberty. Not long afterwards, death" cut 
short the ambitious course of the stadtholder, and 
freed the nation from the trammels of a power which 
tliey had conferred upon one man, for the preservation 
of their liberties, but which they now found might be 
usecT'jbr their destruction. The warning which the 
conduct of William had given, was not lost upon the 
people of Holland, and was especially treasured up by De 
Witt. Bikker, the great opponent of the prince of 
Orange, who had wisely guarded his fellow-citizens 
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against the first steps of the ambitious stadtholder^ en- 
gaged the great attention of the people ; but^ neverthe- 
less, the young pensionary of Dort was by no means 
unheeded : and his influence was greatly increased by 
the s^ps which he advocated, and which were imme- 
diately taken, bo& *for resuming the power which the 
states had given out of their own hands, and for 
guarding against any future violation of the original 
republican formsof government. 

De Witt, however, was soon destined to oppose 
some of the popular measures, and to fall, for a time, 
into disrepute. England, under the rod of Cromwell, 
having lost nothing of her military energies, even by 
the long course of the civil war, exacted, with rjgid 
tyranny, those degrading coimessions from otlier mari- 
time nations, which her long acknowledged superiority 
on the ocean had established Si a multitude of evil 
precedents. All flags ajipeajAn^ on the British seas 
were struck before the flag of England, and the 
Butch suffered a peculiar hardship in a tax of what 
w'as called the tendi herring, which w.is hlid by Great 
Britain upon their extensive fisheries. The vessels 
of Holland, however, had multiplied in the exertion of 
her commercial energies; her seamen j nurtured from 
infancy upon the bosom of the ocean, were inferior to 
none in the world ; her officers had been halytuated to 
strife and conquest through long years of warfare against 
an unsuccessful tyranny ; and ev«*ry thing in the state, 
both of England and the United Provinces, held out to 
the latter the fair hope of casting off those tokens of 
subjection which were still demanded by the haughty 
marine of England. The people were eager to, try their 
strength against a country which they conceived to be 
enfeebled by internal dissensions, and the navies of, 
Holland were anxious to spread their sails for WHat 
they conceived would be a certain victory. 

Be Witt saw farther, however ; he perceived that how 
much BO ever the agricultural and commercial prosperity 
might have suffered from the civil war, new energy had 
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inspired Into the people of England by the keen ex^ 
^r^n of thdf strength^ on both sides^ and thata new 
and more vigorous spirit had been infused into the go- 
vernment^ by the powerful mind of the mig hj|jjhy po* 
elite who had coniittered for h^self the kin^ljW 
without assuming the kingly uke. ' He saw^ 3IK, that 
even were the success of Holland as undoubted as her 
people imagined^ her energies would be diverted, by the 
alluring glories of a foreign war, from‘*all those great 
olyects which might be gained if the states and the 
people, united in a time of peace, bent alL their efforts 
to consolidate and strengthen the republican form of 
government, to guard it against extenial and internal 
danger, and to identify the prosperity of the nation with 
the permanence of her free institutions^ He knew, 
too, that the natural tendency of a state^ of warfare, 
and particularly of military success, is monarchical ; 
that leaders deeply imbiied with the republican spirit 
may make a voluntary resignation of the power which 
is intrusted to them for a time ; but that to command 
generates a teaving for authority, and 4hat to obey be- 
gets a willingness to submission, which is very different 
from that acknowledgment, in act as well as word, 
which men in republics yield to the laws which they 
have had a share in enacting, and have an interest in 
preserving He judged that the power, intrusted 
eithei? to military or naval men, must be great to ren- 
der it effectual ,* and ha was well aware that that power, 
by the weakness even of the freest and most vigorous, 
minded people, might be turned against their own liber, 
ties, in the slumber which succeeds vast exertion, or 
the intoxication which follows great success. That 
such were his opinions, appears from the whole tenor of 
his maxims ; but be ai the same time points out, in the 
roosl' distinct manner, the advantages which Holland 
might have gained from an alliance with England, and 
the opportunity which at this time existed of cement- 
ing that alliance in the strongest manner. In reasoning 
upon the causes of tlie depression of HoUand towards 
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tile middle of the seventeenth century^ he says^ ^ To 
the third clause^ viz. the war against England^ I may 
well say^ and that truly, that we have suffered that for 
the saW of the house of Orange. For those of the 
parliiMfe of England living cut off the head of their 
own g^ king, and being therefore exceedingly hated 
by all the monarchs in the world, and likely, in all 
human appearance, to be called to account and punished 
for it by neigbbolu'ing princes, lest, such a crime remain- 
ing unavenged, their own subjects might be thereby 
excited to act the same thing against them : they there, 
fore found themselves under a necessity to fieek the 
friendship of this state ; and for that end, soon after the 
death of the prince of Orange, they sent a considerable 
embassy hi^r, without shcfWing the like honour to 
any other p^ntate or state in th^ world. 

I shall not here particularise all that they offered 
to settle a friendship ^tyeen •lioth nations ; it will be 
sufficient to observe, that they did, by commissioners, 
earnestly insist with the states general to renew tliat 
well-known treaty of intercourse made between both 
nations an. Though 1 am of opinion, and 

have before amply proved it, that it is wholly unad- 
visablc for this stale to enter into any farther league 
with England ; yet, by renewing tlie said tieaty, we 
should not only settle a friendship, but also at^the same 
time have established our commerce and fishery ; aa to 
which the articles of the said treaty (especially in regard 
of the fishery) are expressed in tfie most desirable 
terms.* Yet those that conceived themselves bound as 
slaves to the house of Orange did not only oppose the 
concluding of the foresaid desirable treaty, but also 
sent away those ambassadors with all manner of re- 
proach and dishonour : first, by opposing them in the 
public deliberations of the state, against the progres^of 
the said treaty, especially by framing delays, alleging 
that wo first ought to sec the issue of the designs of the 
present king of Great Britain (then declared king in 
Scotland) ; and, on the other side, exciting the rabble 

VOL. III. Q 
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against the persons of the said ambassadors to sudi a 
degree^ that the States of Holland perceived the aver^ 
sion^ and daily threats that were uttered against their 
persons^ — were necessitated, for preventing of greater 
mischief, to appoint a corps de garde to be erected be. 
fore their house, to secure thefh frdm the like mischief 
which befel Dr. Dorislaus, envoy from the said parlia- 
ment, at the Swan Inn in the Hague. 

What aversion such proceedings might have caused 
in the said ambassadors, is easy to be apprehended, as 
it also followed ; who have observed, after they had 
stayed here a considerable time, that the zeal of the 
honest and upright government, especially in the pro. 
vinces of Holland and Zealand, was not able to balance 
the' faction of Orange. I'hey returned, in great dis- 
content, to England. One of them, viz. Mr. St. John 
(upon taking his lcai>e), told die states commissioners, 
— ^ My lords, you have ^your eye upon the issue of the 
affairs of the king of Scotland, and therefore have de- 
spised the friendship we have proffered you: 1 will 
assure you, Aat many in the parliament were of opinion 
that we ought not to have come hither, or to have sent 
any ambassador till we had first overcome our difficulties, 
^nd seen an ambassador from you. 1 now see my fault, 
and perceive very well that those members of parliament 
judged right. You will, in a little time, see our affairs 
widi the' king of Scotland dispatched; and then you 
will, by your ambassadors, come and desire what we 
now so cordially come to proffer. But assure your- 
selves, you will then repent you have rejected our, kind- 
ness.* Would to God that experience had not verified 
the aforesaid discourse to our great loss ! for the king 
of Scotland's affairs being determined by a battle, and 
a war with diis sta^e following upon it, the wounds 
am' losses occasioned by that war effectually brought to 
pass the repentance aforesaid. But, fronte capillata, post 
est occasio calm : it is in vain to shut the welfs mouth 
when the calf is drowned. 

This is the true reason of that lamentable war ; to 
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which may be added the intolerable humour of that 
nation^ their continual jealousy of our flouririiing 
traffic, and the innate hatred of Cromwell against the 
prince of Orange, as a sister s son of that king^ whom^ 
of aU the world, he h^ most reason to dread. So 
that every one may Vasily imagine what pain and care 
it hath cost our honest rulers to regain a peace with 
that nation.” 

Besides all tkesc^ considerations, he was, upon every 
principle of policy, an advocate of peace, as far more bene- 
ficial to Holland in almost all cases than war ; and we have 
his own words for his views on tliis subject also, which 
areasremarkabfe as they are just. On the other hand,” 
he says, speaking of the efforts of Holland to balance 
the pow'er of the other states of Europe, — on the 
other hand, it appears to me a ^^otable piece of folly 
that the merchants of Holland, the state itself being 
founded upon commerce, ghould neglect the strengthening 
of their own position, while they hold it as a constant 
maxim, that for fear of sharper wars hereafter we 
must interfere to balance the states of KiiiWpe. When 
we have rendered our cities impregnable, and have 
guarded our frontiers by every means in our power, we 
may, for our own interest, say to all nations, ^ Gi^ 
peace in our days, O Lord!' Should even the worst 
happen, while remaining in tranquillity, ^e may so 
increase our resources and strengthen our forces, aboth 
by land and sea, that no other power will venture to 
attack us ; but rather choose for the object of aggres- 
sion some weaker state.” Again, in another place, 
while inquiring whether Holland should ever make war 
to free itself from commercial restrictions, imposed by 
other nations, he uses the following terms: — I do say, 
that we ought never to undertake a war, on account of 
any foreign imposition or toll upon goods, for th? re- 
medy will always be worse for Holland than the disease. 
It seems to me, also, that such impositions would be 
much more conveniently removed by charging the com- 
modities of other nations as much here as they charge 
Q 2 
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our wares, merchants, and ships in their own country. 
In such cases we generally find that either the high 
duties act as prohibitions, or that the trad!e in these hi^ 
charged commodities thrives well as before. For, 
if by such duties the commodities burdened are pre* 
venti^ from being imported, ’ thole that laid on the 
duties find them a loss instead of gain, and therefore 
immediately remove tliera.” 

He goes on to argue, that although it was the in- 
terest of the States to carry on the war with Spain, 
till that country had abandoned all claim upon Hol- 
land, yet were they placed in a very different relative 
position with regard to any other power ; observ. 
ing, with an apparent reference to England, “ that if 
Holland, for fear of a wa/, begin a war, she acts like 
a man who, to get ort of the smoke, leaped into the 
fire.” And he goes oil to notice the maxim which was 
commonly used in the ccrmraencement of the struggle 
with Spain, Pace dubia helium potim ; remarking tnat 
it only applied to tlieir warfare against internal tyrants. 
And he ad(}f>, " But now, thank God, the states of 
Holland, in a time of external peace, wield all the 
strength of the country, and are able to govern it better 
th^n ill time of war, uncontrolled by any opposing 
power. So that the contrary maxim holds good in Hol- 
land, Belli^m pace dahia pcjun et maiorum emnium jm-- 
fiimnm. Except, indeed, the intolerable slavery of Ixdng 
governed by the will ,of a single peison, no evil is 
greater than a war ; for if it Ik* the worst thing that 
can befall a nation, then an uncertain peace is only bad 
because a w^ar is likely to ensue. Some men may ask, 
seeing that peace is so necessary to Holland, whether, 
from a strong desire of rendering the peace we seek 
certain and permanent, we ought not, when once en- 
gaged'iii war, to continue, without relaxation, till wc 
have compelled our enemy to consent to a firm and last- 
ing peace. To this 1 answer, that if we think of the 
uncertainty of this world, and remember that by our 
commerce and navigation we are brought constantly in 
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contact with other nations, we may lay it down as an 
undoubted fact, ^ permanent peace in relation to 
Holland is a mere chimera. # • • • 

It is, therefore, a certain truth," he goes on, and 
will ever remain so^ th$t, next to the freedom of the 
government and inhabitants at home, nothing is more 
necessary to us than peace with all men. And that next 
to that, it is necessary in such time of peace to fortify 
our frontiers, tcf keep up our maritime power, to eco- 
nomise our resources, and to take off, as soon as pos- 
sible, all burdensome imposts ; holding ourselves as- 
sured, that unless by these means we labour to render 
permanent the peace that we desire, and to preserve our 
country in as high a state of prosperity as circumstances 
will admit, all our other eflPorts will be only prejudicial 
to Holland. Farther, that we, or]^the contrary, relying 
on these maxims and means, ought always to wait till 
others commence actual hpstilifies against us, inasmuch 
as by the continual state of preparation in which we 
shall be found, other nations will soon lesm that there 
is more to be gaincnl by fair commerce a time of 
peace than by war, and the mutual destruction of 
trade.” 

The reasonings of I)e Witt, however, were nof 
successful ; tin* great body of the people of Holland 
were opposed to his views ; and various outmges were 
offered to the British ambassador at the Hague, excited, 
it is supposed, by the partisans of* the house of Stuart, 
who now swarmed in the Low Countries. England, on 
lier pftrt, was not behind hand in adopting rigorous 
measures towards her maritime rival. But the means 
which she took to evince her animosity towards the 
Dutch was of a very different kind from that which the 
populace of Holland pursued. In the one country, 
national hatred showed itself alone in the tumultuous 
insolence of a few of the lower classes ; but in England, 
the famous Navigation Act was passed, striking a severe 
blow at the vital interests of Holland. As may easily he 
supposed, with the people of both countries thus disposed, 
Q S 
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one act of aggression and injury followed another, till at 
length a wild and chimerical scheme^ su^ested, it is 
supposed^ by Cromwell, was proposed to xhe Dutch^ 
although there can be little doubt that both the parlia- 
ment and the usurper werceVery well aware that it 
could never be adopted. Th<l^ suggested to the States- 
General an union of the two countries into one common- 
wealth, with a community of rights, privileges, and 
laws. 

This was, of course, not listened to for a moment 
by the more sober-minded Dutchmen ; but, in the 
meantime, a variety of minor acts took place, hur- 
rying on the catastrophe. Boats were sunk, ships were 
seized, reprisals were made, and at length, in May, 1652, 
the Dutch fleet put to sea under the command of the ce- 
lebrated Van Tromp.( The ships of Holland, forty-two in 
number, were encountered in the Downs by tlie English 
fleet under Blake, who immediately fired a gun across 
the bows of the Dutch admiral as a signal to lower his 
flag, in acknowledgment of the naval supremacy of 
England, would seem, as far as we can judge 
from rival statements, that this not being done as 
speedily as the English admiral thouglit necessary, 
another and another shot was fired ; anil that Van 
Tromp, perhaps losing patience, perhaps seeing no use 
of delayir g the commencement of an inevitable struggle 
any longer, fired a broadside into Blake's ship, and an 
action began, which lasted till night. The English 
vessels were fewer in number than the Dutch, but were 
of much greater size and heavier weight of metal. 
The advantage was decidedly on the part of England ; 
for though the numbers killed were very nearly equal, 
yet one Dutch ship was sunk, and anodier remained in 
the hands of the enemy when darkness parted the 
combatants. 

The news of the fatal blow being struck, and 
still more, the bad success of their fleet, filled the 
iStates-General with consternation. The councils of De 
Witt were listened to, and an embassy was immediately 
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sent to London^ in order^ if posBible^ to avert those 
consequences which they at first began to dread when 
they becartie inevitable. The attempt, however, was in 
vain. The parliament would hear of no reasonable 
terms of compromise ; jind, while the short and un- 
successful negotiation ||vas going on, each country 
hastened its preparations in order to assert it rights or 
pretensions on the sea. On the one hand. Van Tromp 
set sail from his own shores, with a 'fleet of a hundred 
ships; while Blake and Ayscough left the ports of 
England, and sought to meet their enemies in the 
narrow seas. ^ For some time, however, the severity of 
tlic weather and various accidental circumstances, pre« 
vented their meeting, though the famous De Ruyter 
encountered Ayscough, and *an engagement took place 
between them, which ended by|il)oth parties claiming 
the victory. Sljortly after, also, the admiral De Witt 
met with Blake upon tly} Kefttish coast, and the Dutch 
fleet again suffered a defeat. The people of Holland, 
who had anticipated more rapid success, began to be dis- 
pirited ; but a victory obtained in the >Jediterranean, 
by their admiral, Van Cialleii, once more raised their 
expectations, though that gallant ofheer himself fell in 
the conflict. On the 29 th of November, in the same 
year, however, took jilace the greatest victory that the 
Dutch had ever yet obtained at sea. Van^Tromp and 
De Ruyter, witli a fleet numerically superior, still 
inferior in size to tliat of England, encountered Blake 
in the Downs, and totally defeated him. Van Tromp 
took six of the English ships, drove the rest into the 
month of the Thames, and then, placing a broom at 
his mast head, sailed through the channel, declaring that 
he would sweep it of the enemy. 

This boast, however, was soon rendered ridiculous. 
Vast efforts were made in England to repair the de- 
feat of Blake. A numerous fleet was immediately 
equipped, and put under the command of that offi- 
cer ; and the naval and military services being at 
that time confounded, the famous general Monk was 
Q 4 
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joiosd in command with the two admirals Dean and 
Blake. They were not long ere they encountered 
Van Tromp and De Ruyter, with a fleet nearly 
equal in point of dbips of war^ but embarrassed 
with the ^convoy of 300 merchantmen. The action 
was maintained with great fioflrit during three days^ 
Tromp and De Ruyter manSuvring in every man- 
ner to guard the convoy ; and though defeated^ they 
succeeded in saving all but twenty-fous vessels of the 
large merchant fleet under their charge. Ten ships of 
war^ however^ were lost upon the part of HoUand ; but 
Tromp and De Ruyter acquired as much honour by this 
unsuccessful engagement as Blake and Monk by their 
success. 

Holland, however^ had now tasted sufficiently of the 
evils of a naval war : .their commerce was impeded in 
every direction^ and^ whether victorious or defeated, they 
were still considerable losers. A prospect, indeed, was 
oflered to the States about this time of carrying on 
the war in a manner which might have been more de- 
trimental to ^Cromwell, and which was calculated to 
obtain the support of all those whose passions were 
roused to resist the claims of England. Charles 11., 
then in exile at Paris, induced Boreel, the Dutch am- 
bassador at the court of France, to forward a letter 
from him to the States-Gencral, informing them that he 
had good reason to believe a number of officers in 
the English fleet were either disgusted with Cromwell or 
personally attached to (limself. In this statement there 
can be no doubt he was justifled ,* but he went on to 
express a belief that a number of these officers might 
be induced to abandon die service in which they were 
engaged, and come over to him, as their legitimate 
monarch, bringing their ships to swell any fleet in 
which, he might appear. To put this to the proof, 
he offered to serve as a volunteer in the Dutch navy 
under Van Tromp ; and the proposal was so specious, 
the probability of changing the tide of events in favour 
of Holland so seducing, that a great number of tlie 
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d^uties to'the States-General were prepared to embrace 
tbe proffered aid of Charles at once. 

Charles^ however, wasopposed by one who, having from 
the drst perceived the impolicy of a war with England, 
was determined to do all in his power to bring it to a con- 
clusion. De Witt had ](y this time taken his seat in the 
States, in virtue of an office, his appointment to which 
we shall notice hereafter ; and in a vigorous speech he 
argued against the acceptance of the offer of the exiled 
king, and completely turned the current of public feeL 
ing. He boldly stated a motive for rejecting it, which 
to him was conclusive, namely, that the near connection 
between Charles and the house of Orange would render 
his presence on board their dect dangerous to the free- 
dom of the States ; and he went on to point out that if 
the proposal was accepted, and 4he service rendered, 
the United Provinces would be nound by every tie of 
honour and gratitude never abandon the cause of the 
exiled king till they bail seated him on the throne of 
his ancestors ; so that the war between England and 
Holland would be necessarily protracted tb|ough an in- 
definite period of years, and the Dutch republic would 
be committed to the destruction of another government, 
which in principle approached very nearly to their own. 
This reasoning proved convincing to the great body of 
the deputies ; and while De Witt pronounijjd a high 
panegyric upon the courage and generosity of Charles, 
he induced the States to decline ^the offer of the king, 
and to turn their attention to the attainment of tran- 
quillity upon honourable terras, or the prosecution of the 
war with vigour and activity. 

Negotiations w^re recommenced with flngland, for 
the purpose of obtaining peace, and Cromwell showed 
himself not averse to entertain the proposal. The 
proceedings, however, were long ; and in the mean- 
while a new victory, obtained by general Monk, in 
which twenty Dutch vessels were lost, and the rest 
driven back into the harbours of Holland, induced 
the States to offer still greater sacrifices than they 
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had at first proposed^ for the benefit of that peace 
which they had so lately despised. But before the 
treaty could be concluded. Van Tromp resolved to strike 
one more blow ; and issuing forth again from the ports 
of Holland, he encounter^ general Monk and the 
English fleet oiF Scheveling. It would seem that both 
Monk and his adversary had determined never to re- 
enter the ports of their country without victory. The 
different vessels engaged, each captain animated against 
the other by the memory of frequent struggles and 
varied successes, and the most severe and decisive action 
of the whole war took place. In the end, however, the 
Dutch were entirely defeated. Thirty of their vessels 
were either taken or sunk ; and Van Tromp himself fell 
in the action, shot through* the heart by a musket ball. 

This decided succes^ on the part of England raised the 
expectations of Cromwell, who once more revived his 
proposal of uniting the twe commonwealths ; but the idea 
again met with strenuous opposition, as might well be ex- 
pected, from the States, and probably was put forward 
merely in oi^cr to raise the terms of accommodation to 
be demanded by England. But Cromwell was now met 
by a negotiator as firm, as stern, and as determined as 
himself ; one who had ever opposed the war against 
England, but 'who was nevertheless prepared to support 
the rights^ of his own country, and what he conceived 
its bfst interests, with all the powers of a vigorous and 
inflexible mind. Th^ opposition which he had shown 
to the first hostile measures of Holland, his prediction 
of consequences which had invariably taken place, his 
exposition of the general and comprehensive views 
which he entertained in regard to the policy of his 
native land, had all raised l)e Witt so high in the esti- 
mation of his fellow-iouiitrymen, that before the ter- 
mination of the war he had been unanimously elected 
grand pensionary of Holland. In the first instance, 
this office was only conferred upon him provisionally, 
with the view of disentangling the country from the 
perilous situation into which the rash and ill-advised 
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war with England had hurried it. The ability^ how- 
ever, with which he executed its functions, and the 
power which it placed in his hands, combined to obtain 
for him the absolute nomination to that high office. 

This took place in J653, while De Witt was in his 
twenty-eighth year ; and personal ambition might, per- 
haps, have something to do with his acceptance of an 
office which was by no means without its perils and in. 
conveniences. • So great, indeed, were the dangers attend- 
ing it, so thoroughly convinced were many of De Witt s 
best friends of the transitory nature of popularity, and 
the bitter pensilty which was always paid by those who fix 
their power upon the sandy basis of a people’s applause, 
that they remonstiated strongly with De Witt when 
they saw him prepared to *laccept the disastrous office, 
and represented to him how Di)|neve]dt had ruled and 
laboured for the benefit of his country ; how he had 
sacrificed the repose of^a long life to preserve the rights 
and liberties of the x>^ople of Holland ; and how, at 
the very moment when he wa«< struggling for her dearest 
interests, the sword of a public execnti^gier had been 
called to reward his patriotism, and terminate that life 
which had been devoted to the service of his country. 
])e Witt was well aware of all these facts; but he re- 
]>lied, that every station of human life was subject to its 
own peril and trouble. He added, that he ynceivetl the 
service of his native land to bt* the first duty of §, gooti 
citizen, and that he would not shrink from the task, let 
its consequence he what it might. Once placed in office, 
the* government of the whole state was moved and in- 
fluenced by De AVitt. He met with considerable oppo- 
sition, it is true, from the favourers of the house 
of Orange; and after the failure of Charles Jl.’s 
proposal, an attempt was even made to appoint the 
young prince of Orange himself high admiral of Hol- 
land ; in fact, supplying the place of Van Tromp with 
a child of three years old. This proposition was im- 
mediately negatived, however; and to prevent any 
similar intrigues, De Witt determined to fill the post 
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of Van Tromp by some officer of noble birth and dis* 
tinguished character^ though few were to be found in 
the Provinces possessing the advantages of rank and 
great naval experience. 

With the usual sagacity which he displayed in his 
judgment of his fellow>men^ De Witt 'fixed his eyes upon 
the baron Van Opdam^ and prevailed upon him, though 
not without considerable difficulty, to undertake the re- 
sponsible station of admiral. His choice was fully justi- 
fied by the results, although no farther hostilities of any 
importance took place, after the defeat and death of Van 
Tromp, in the course of the first English war. The ne- 
gotiations continued lK‘tween Holland and England, and 
were carried on almost entirely by the protector and the 
grand pensionary. ( !romwdl found that he had to deal 
with a mind not inferi|»r to his own in any respect, and 
superior in many ; and after protractetl negotiations, a 
treaty of peace was ratified between Holland and England 
on the 5th of April, lf>54'. TKe principal articles of 
M'hich were indemnity for vessels seized, for the massacre 
at Amboyna, .«nd for various other detrimental acts said 
to have been exercised by the Dutch towards tlie English ; 
the striking of the national flag to British vessels, in 
token of the naval supremacy of England ; and the sur- 
render of the island of Polerone in the East Indies. 

To this treaty was added a secn?t article, by which the 
states of Holland covenanted with the English protector 
never to confer upon the young prince of Orange, or 
any of his family, the dignity of stadtholder. This 
latter article has very generally been supposed to have 
been suggested to CVomwell by the ambition of De Witt ; 
and there can he very little doubt, tliat it was one of 
those conditions to which the grand pensionary acceded 
with the greatest willingness. Human nature is found 
to be Weak enough, even in the greatest men, to induce 
us to admit that it is very probable ambition had 
its share in the proceeding ; nevertheless, it is by no 
means a necessary consequence that such should be the 
case, for the whole of De Witt’s policy had a similar 
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tendency^ namely, to exclude every one from so great 
a share of authority as to be dangerous to that repub- 
lican form of government which he considered the most 
beneficial for the country. That such is the case is clearly 
proved by a singular parage in his own book of political 
maxims, to the following effect* 

''But here it may be said that things are much 
altered within these hundred years last ; for Holland 
then subsisted mostly by agriculture, and then there were 
no soldiery, treasure, or fortified places to be at the 
earl's disposaL But when he bad wars, it was with 
the help of ,his homagers and tenants, only sub- 
sidies of money being given him at his request by 
the states of the country. And, moreover, the cities 
of Holland and the castles of the nobility were (accord, 
ing to the then method of war) so^trong that they could 
not be taken by the said earls, withotft great forces em- 
ployed against them; sc^that^he States of Holland, in 
their assemblies, have boldly contended for their rights 
against the earls' cncroachmeiita. Therefore these earls, 
on the other side, by reason of their greattliguity, had 
many adherents that dejHntled on them, which must 
needs make that government by earls every way unsteady, 
weak, and tumultuous. 

“ To this an approver of monarchical government may 
further add, that Holland novrwholy subsist»by traffic, 
and that one supreme head, captain.general or 9tadt- 
holder, would have his own lifc'«guards at tli« Hague, 
tlie place of assembly, and likewise the assistance of a 
great wxd well paid army, and of all the preachers, and 
by tliein, the love of the whole populace ; and that at 
his pleasure he may dispose of all the impregnable 
frontier towns of those provinces that have no suffrages 
or voices iti the state^ though he should not increase his 
strength by any foreign alliances, or by collusion or flat- 
tery with the deputies of the other provinces of the 
generality, insomuch that the States of IloUaiid would 


*' I use tl)e old tran&lution of 1702, where this passage will be found from 
page 10 to page 14. 
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not dare^ no not in their assemblies, to open their 
mouths against the interest of such a supreme head ; or^ 
if they did, he would order his soldiers to take them by 
the collar, and might easily overpower most of the 
cities of Holland, the people heing unaccustomed to 
arms, and, moreover, divided — fortifications but slight 
and mean in comparison of the present way of fortify- 
ing ; so that one may truly say that the Hollanders, 
by setting up one supreme head over themselves, may 
now with ease, and without tumult, be governed like 
sheep by an irresistible sovereign, against whom they 
durst not speak one word when he should think fit to 
shear, flay, or devour them. 

“ Now what there is in this, and whether the Hol- 
landers would be happy in^such a condition, I shall at 
largo hereafter give yfti my judgment. 

But as to the stupidity of the Hollanders, whether 
that be so great as that they |\ave not wit enough to 
form a free commonwealth, and, having found that 
precious jewel of freedom, would, with iBsop^s cocks, 
prefer a grai^ of com before it. This is what hath 
not been judged so hitherto, but on the contrary, which, 
that it may be evident to the reader, he may be pleased 
to observe the prudent conduct of the States of HolLtiid, 
at their great assembly in the years 1()50 and l(i 51 , as 
also seriomdy to ponder and weigh the manifold reasons 
and examples produced to this end in their Deduction of 
the year, 16,54. All this is yet further confirmed by 
that magnanimous resolution of the £ 3 d of January, 
1657, wherein the States of Holland unanimously de- 
clared, after consulting the general assemblies, or com- 
mon halls of the respective cities in the province, to 
hold for a fundamental and certain maxim, — ‘ That to 
place a perpetual head, chieftain, or general over the 
army is not only needless, but likewise exceeding pre- 
judicial ; and that accordingly in this province all things 
shall be tlms directed, that whenever in a time of war 
and pressing necessity the States of Holland, with the 
other provinces, shall think fit to proceed to elect a 
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general for the army^ or that upon any other occasion 
a captain^eneral should be chosen^ then not to choose 
such a chieftain as shall have a perpetual commission^ 
but for such an expedition^ campaign^ or occasion only 
as may happen^’ &c. Aj^d^ moreover, you may there see 
that these and other vigorous resolutions of the like 
nature were taken with this especial proviso^ ' That the 
said resolution shall not be dispensed with^ but by the 
unanimous content of all the members of the said as- 
sembly.' 

By this you may perceive that the supposition of the 
Hollanders being phlegmatic and dull, and of a slavish 
nature, is altogether groundless ; for seeing that they 
came not free, hut by the death of the last stadtholder 
and captain-general, and th^t it was unseasonable and 
imprudent before that time for tlJ.»m to show their com- 
mendable zeal fur their freedom and their skill in point 
of government ; and seeing ft is evident that a gene- 
ration of men that are in freedom must be overcome 
before we can pass a right judgment thereof, and stop 
the mouths of opposers, — we, must, therefore leave it to 
God and time ; and if such as like monarchical govern- 
ment, and those base and slavisli u}>poscrs of liberty, 
survive those times, they will then be able to discern 
which of the two governments is founded on best 
reason. • 

It shall not satisfy me to have said thus much ki ge- 
neral; for seeing the States of UoDj^nd in their TJjpduction, 
chap. vi. art. 29., declare that they will not lose their 
freedom but with their lives, 1 shall therefore presume 
to give my opinion of the political maxims of Holland, 
hoping that my sincere zeal and uprightness to express 
the same for the benefit of the public will be so accept- 
able to our lawful rulers, that though I may have failed 
in some things, and by stating the true interests dt my 
country have been necessitated to reflect on persons 
who seek their advantage to the prejudice of Holland, 
as it is now governed, the said rulers and true lovers 
' of their native country will so favour this wprk and its 
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author against the said malevolent persons^ that it shal 
never repent him to have been the first generous hnd 
hold undertaker of so commendable a work. But how- 
soever things happen or times oppose it, rectefeeisse 
merces est, et ipsa sui pretiumlpirty^ (t. e. to do good 
is a reward of itself, and virtue carries its own recom- 
pence along with it). 1 shall then, having done my duty 
as an honest man, good citizen, and uprigljit ChristisCn 
that may not bury his talent, be abl^ toHake comfort in 
my sincere endeavours ; and posterity, into whose hands 
these writings may fall, will, in spite of all the present 
powers that oppose it, be able to judge impartially, and 
that with a sound judgment ; ^cause by that Kme 
they will have learned, by joyful or sad experience, 
whether llolland*s interest can be settled upon any othec 
foundation or maxims than those herein expressed, 
and whether these reasons of mine will not be confirmed 
by the experience of following ages.** 

For these objects he laboured through his whole lif^ ; 
and never do we find tliat be lost any opportunity of 
casting obshcles in the way of all individuals who 
might by any chance endeavour to assume supreme 
power in a country, which he judged peculiarly to 
require a republican form of government. The ofiice 
of grand pensionary, which he himself enjoyed, by no 
means gave such authority as to lie dangcrojjjjj to the 
state $ and in cases where it afforded any very vast 
comman(\ that command was more derived from the 
individual character of the person, his talents, his firm- 
ness, his courage, his disinterestedness, placed in a pro- 
^ minent jwint of view by the occupation of a responsible 
station, tl)an by any exieiisive power implied by the 
office itself. The grand pensionary of Holland was 
originally but a servant of the Provinces, and was at 
first termed thtir advocate : in this light he was long 
regarded ; and his proper place in the assembly of the 
States is said to have l)cen below all the other deputies. 
Custom, however, had attributed to him very nearly the 
functions of a president ; and it was his duty to pro- 
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poiuid all matters for consideration^ to gather the opi- 
nions; and to digest the resolutions. But over tl^e 
resolutions themselves he had in some degree a restric- 
tive power^ being permitted not to conclude any thing 
of great importance if he judged it likely to prove detri- 
mental to the^state.* IJie ofilcej properly speakings was 
conferred but for five yeab ; but in general the term 
Vas renewed^ so that it was looked upon^ except in 
cases of gross dereliction of duty^ as permanent. 

Notwithstanding the care which the grand pensionary 
bad taken to render the article which excluded the house 
of Orange from the stadtholderate secret^ and notwith- 
standing the {lower which he possessed^ not only from 
his high ofiice but from the fresh influence of his popu- 
larity^ all the particulars of* the treaty were soon made 
know’n^ and a strong and active party was fortned 
against him. The partisans of the house of Orange 
caballed in every province gnd in every town; the 
retainers of the exiled Ifbuse of Stuart^ who at that time 
smrmed in the Low Countries, abused I)e Witt for his 
concessions to the English usurper ; nnd^ safe in the 
impunity of compassion, attacked him openly with their 
' tongues, with all the swaggering insoK-nce of the cavalier 
faction. Even the clergy in many instances forgot the 
moderation of their sacred calling to assail the object of 
party hatred, and made their pulpits resound withdenun- 
ciations 'i^ainst De Witt and the treaty wiih England. 
Nor were they without specious pretexts to assign for their 
animosity, — pretexts which w^ere in the highest degree 
calculated to inflame the passions of that great mass of 
people which in all nations is moved by impulses, 
often honourable, often just, but always hasty, headlong, 
and unreasoning. The degradation of striking the 
Dutch flag to that of England, the indignity of being 
forced to exclude from the government of their country 
a family which had rendered such great services to the 
state, were placed by the malecontents in the most forciblev* 
point of view, and roused every one whose views of 
national interests were narrowed to the bounds of mere 

VOL. III. R 
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national pride to oppose and impede all the proceed- 
ings of the grand pensionary. At the same time another 
very numerous class, who see nothing before them but 
any immediate expense, without having the mental 
power of counterbalancing the consideration of small 
loss by the certainty of immense advantage, raised their 
voices against the indemnity that was to be paid to 
England, and would fain have persuaded the States that 
this concession was infinitely worse than a protraction 
of the war^ although six months of hostilities cost them 
in actual outlay more than the obnoxious indemnity, 
besides the destruction of their commerce^ and the pro- 
bable losses they might sustain by defeat. t 

The firmness and eloquence of De Witt, and the 
justness of his views, triumphed, however, over all op- 
position : the secret article of the treaty was sanctioned 
by a solemn act of the States-General ; and although he 
had still difficulties to contend with, and met with very 
great opposition, even in the States themselves, he per- 
severed, with resolute wisdom, in the course which he 
had laid doY 2 ;n for himself. Nevertheless, not all his 
energy, not all his activity, not all his foresight, could 
prevent the evils ever attendant upon a divided nation ; 
and it is probable that he felt most bitterly some of the in- 
conveniences of Uiat very form of government to which 
he watso strongly attached. If the ^disease of a mon- 
archy is tyranny, the diseases of a republic are anarchy, 
confusion, and tumult ; and with such was Holland 
afflicted for several years after the conclusion of the 
peace with England. Revolts took place in vanouB,parts 
of the United Provinces ; discontent was general through- 
out the States ; De Witt was assailed, both hy the tongue 
and the pen ; and the very frame of government in 
Holland was shaken. However calm and phlegmatic 
migh^ be his temperament, however firm and resolute 
hi6 spirit, it was impossible that such a state of things 
should not have a severe effect upon the mind of the 
grand pensionary ; and he himself states, that about ten 
years before he concluded the composition of his Maxims 
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foi the Governmeut of Holland (which is generally 
attributed to about six years before his death) the 
affliction which he suffered, and the anxiety of his 
mind, produced a degree of melancholy which seemed 
likely fatally to affect his health. 

In order to disentangle the country from the state of 
confusion in which it was involved, and to free himself 
also from the difficulties under which he laboured, and the 
melancholy wl^Jch oppressed him, De Witt gave willing 
ear to an application for assistance, made by an ancient 
ally of the republic, who now claimed the exertion of 
their maritime power in a matter wherein they were 
on|y less interested than himself. The command of the 
Sound had always been an object of contest between 
the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and for many years 
those two northern countries had seldom been for many 
months at peace. It had generally been considered ne- 
cessary, however, to the interests of Holland, that the 
command of the Sound^shouid be in the hands of Den- 
mark, and on most occasions she had exerted all her 
influence to secure it for her ally. The victories of 
Charles Gustavus, the successor of (^'hristftia, however, 
not only threatened the Dane's posses sion of the Sound, 
but even threatened the existence of Denmark itself, as 
a separate monarchy. After several defeats, the king of 
Denmark had been induced to sign a treaty of pesip with 
Charles of Sweden, by which treaty he gafb up to the 
victor a number of important provinces,’ and i free 
passage of the Sound. ^ • 

This peace was concluded in the beginning of l658; 
but before many weeks had passed, Charles, not con- 
tented with what he had obtained, and pretending to 
be suspicious of some negotiations which the Danes 
were carrying on with other nations, broke the treaty 
lie had so lately swo^n to observe, and tumii|g his 
arms against Copenhagen itself, laid siege to the 
capital of his enemy’s kingdom. The king of Denmar k- 
shut up in his metropolis, defended himself gallantly 
against all the efforts of the Swede ; the garrison and 
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the inhabitants^ hy numerous sallies^ drove back the 
besieging forces^ and retarded their operations ; but still 
the enemy pressed close and more close upon the city, 
and the admiral Wrangel^ with the Swedish fleets occu- 
pied the Sounds and kept the port of Copenhagen in a 
state of complete blockade. Notwithstanding all the 
resolution of the king and the inhabitants^ Copenhagen 
must soon have fallen^ had not De Witt^ with wise 
policy, engaged the states of Holland to determine upon 
supporting vigorously their ancient ally. By his exer- 
tions and endeavours^ a fleet was equipped in an extra- 
ordinarily short space of time^ and tlie famous admiral 
Opdam set sail with a favourable ivind foi* the Baltic. 

On reaching the Sound, he found a force prepared to 
oppose him, which to many might have seemed invin- 
cible, At^rangel, with a superior fleet, occupied the 
narrow channel ; while the two castles, Cronenberg and 
Elsenberg, both now in possession of the Swedes, were 
prepared to support them in 'defence of the Sound. 
Opdam, though suffering severely from the gout, caused 
himself to be ^carried upon deck, and instantly advanced 
to force the passage. A tremendous engagement then 
began, Wrangel fighting with determined valour, and 
manceuvring with considerable skill, while the two for- 
tresses poured a destructive fire into the Dutch fleet as 
it came up. The battle was to decide the fate of Copen- 
hagen and hf Denmark ; and Charles Gustavus viewed it 
from the walls of Cronenberg, while the Danish monarch 
watched the progress oV the fight from the towers of his 
beleagured capital. After a bloody engagement, how.ever, 
of several hours, the king of Denmark saw the Swedish 
fleet give way ; and Opdam, sailing on through the midst, 
anchored under the walls of Copenhagen, and poured 
abundant supplies into the city. This victory, however, 
was bought at a heavy price; an immense number of 
the Dutch seamen were killed, and the second and third 
.»'^utch admirals were amongst the slain. 

Charles Gustavus showed an indination, notwithstand- 
ing this signal defeat, to protract the war, and maintain 
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possession of the island of Fuhnen. But while the Danish 
and Dutch forces proceeded with success through a length- 
ened campaign against the Swedes^ De Witt took mea^ 
sures to compel the king of Sweden to listen to reason- 
able terms of peacei; and under his direction^ the famous 
treaty was entered into called the Concert of the Hague^ 
by which Charles saw such a formidable coalition arrayed 
against his ambitious views^ that he was obliged to 
listen to termf far more favourable to Denmark than 
those which he had so lately broken. Ere the treaty was 
concluded^ however^ death cut the king of Sweden short 
in his ambitmus projects^ and the peace received the 
signature of his successor ; though it is probable that^ had 
he livedj many circumstances might have occurred to 
suspend its ratification. 

Natural causes^ which it is not necessary to investigate 
here, produce at various epochs an analogy between the 
circumstances of different nAions, and what would ap> 
pear, to a fanciful eye, a sympathetic connection be- 
tween the events by which the situations of difierent 
states arc affected at the same time, Tliui^ towards the 
year 1 660 , throughout the whole of Europe, which for 
a long period of time had been afflicted with a constant 
succession of hostili ties, there seemed to be a strong and 
general tende ncy towards the re-establishment of perma- 
nent peace, though the various wars that wire actually 
going on in different parts of Europe had their rfse in 
circumstances which had no connection wdiatever die 
one with the other. At very nearly the same period, 
the i^ar between Sweden, Denmark, and Plolland was 
brought to a conclusion ; the long series of hostilities . 
between PVance and Spain was terminated ; and the res- 
toration of Charles II. promised to give peace to the 
internal dissensions of England. Such a change, of 
course, affected the whole policy of Europe, Atered 
the relations of every different state towards its neigjj^ 
hour, and in Holland especially produced a new aspect 
in public affairs which was highly favourable to the 
popularity and power of John de Witt. 

B ^ 
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From a state of tumult and turbulence^ which 
threatened to overturn the Butch government, every 
thing subsided into quiet and tranquillity ; Be Witt 
and his brother were applauded to the skies by the 
very people who had assailed^them with abuse ; tlie 
party of the house of Orange was silent, either from 
prudence or conviction ; and the States. General re. 
mained almost entirely under the direction of the grand 
pensionary. The second term of his official duty ex- 
pired in 1663 ; and the degree of popularity he had 
acquired w'as evinced by his unanimous re-election on 
the ItOth of September, in that year. * 

Buring the three last years, however, a variety pf 
acts, not very important iq a historical point of view, 
but necessary to be noticed in the biography of Be Witt, 
had been performed by the grand pensionary, who took 
some part in almost all the great events which were 
enacting around him. On the i^storation of Charles II. 
to the throne of England, that monarch, as is well 
known, passed by the Hague, on his way to take pos- 
session of Ills recovered kingdom ; on this occasion he 
was officially complimented by Be Witt, in a speech 
of great power and eloquence, and was splendidly en- 
tertained by the pensionary, whose simple habits of life 
were all laid aside when it was necessary to represent 
witli magitificence the state of which he was the prin- 
cipal' minister. Charles, whose hypocrisy was generally 
of a good-humoured kind, though the exclusion of the 
house of Orange still undoubtedly rancoured at his 
heart, affected much gratitude and favour to Be *Witt, 
and appears, by his captivating manners, to have gained 
considerably even in tlie clear-sighted eyes of the grand 
pensionary. 

A^hether tlie effect produced upon Be Witt was 
sufficiently great and sufficiently permanent — and 
^qyal smiles have often been found not without their 
effect even upon stern republicans — to induce him to 
commit an act unworthy of himself, or whether the 
interests of Holland, which have always had a very 
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potent influence upon all true Dutchmen^ led iihe pen. 
eionary to a disgraceful submission to some of the 
demands of Charles, would be diflicult to determine ; 
but certain it is that the pensionary was persuaded to 
sanction a proceeding which all must regret^ as casting 
a stain upon a high and iDustrious name. After the 
return of the king to England^ three of the miserable 
regicides who had stained the annals of their country 
with a shameftil deed of bloody naihed Corbet, Okey, 
and Barkstead, had taken refuge in Holland to avoid 
the avenging sword which pursued their fellows. 
Though guilty undoubtedly of murder, aggravated by a 
mockery of justice, yet the wild enthusiasms under 
which they acted, the excited state of public feeling at 
the time they committed thftir crime, and the scenes of 
political anarchy in the midst of which it was perpe. 
trated, all gave a peculiar aspect to their situation ; and 
Holland had also to remember that she had in some 
degree recognised their*innoccnce, by treating on terms 
of amity and alliance with their very principal and 
leader in the act for which they were pursued by 
Charles. To have interceded for the other regicides 
was not indeed required at her hands ; but to give a Safe 
asylum to those who cast themselves upon her hospi- 
tality and honour was requisite to the maintenance 
of her character as a free, just state. Charles IL, 
however, by his minister at die Hague, sir jSeorge 
Downing, demanded of the States the arrest of Corbet, 
Okey, and Barkstead. They were accordingly seized, 
transmitted to England, and executed on the 1 9 th of 
April, ; and the share which De Witt had in this 
evil transaction is proved by a speech of Charles him- 
self to some Dutch ambassadors, in which he thanked 
the States pointedly for the arrest of his father's mur- 
derers ; and added, I must also, on this occasion, in- 
form your excellencies that 1 have a very particular 
account of the share which monsieur De WiTt 
this affair, with which I am extremely well satisfled, 
H 4 
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and shall always preserve a grateful reniemhranee of it ; 
and widi this I desire you to acquaint him.’* 

Advantages certainly accrued to Holland from the 
iHendship of Charles^ and the purpose of engaging the 
interest of England for the St^ might he one object 
of 136 Witt in his present cdfil^ssidns. Through the 
mediation of the English monardb^ Portugal^ then a great 
commercial nation^ concluded a treaty with the States, 
highly advantageous to them; and as tho^whole negoti>^ 
ation passed through the hands of De Witt, it is very 
probable that either gratitude for past assistance, or the 
expectation of future advantages, might influence him 
in yielding much to the demands of the restored king 
of England. A still greater concession was made to 
Charles about the same tim6, by the nulliiication of the 
secret article which had been inserted in the former 
treaty with England, by which the family of Orange 
were by name excluded froti the stadtholderate ; and in 
March, 1663, a new treaty of alliance was signed be- 
tween England and the United Provinces, 

Perceivingxlearly, however, that the feelings of hosti- 
lity which had been engendered by the late angry contests 
betDreeii the two countries had by no means subsided, 
and that Charles II. himself was one of those characters 
which no principles of gratitude, virtue, or honour, can 
bind, De W^itt evidently regarded the amity of England 
as founded upon a very uncertain basis, and took every 
means in his power to cement and enlarge the Dut^ 
relations vntb France. Situated as Holland was, be- 
tween two nations more powerful than herself, it^was 
always necessary for her to ray in some degree upon 
the one or the other ; and for the time the menacing 
aspect of England rendered France her natural support, 
while the interposition of the Spanish Netherlands se- 
cured •:he weake: power against any of the lion-like 
propensities of its stronger ally. To Louis XIV. also, 
luivy was at this time in the most extraordinary 
state of dilapidation, the alliance of the Dutch was a 
mattei of some importance ; for, while his military pro- 
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jects were stfll slumbering in ihe uncertain indecision 
of youths the marine of the United Provinces^ while 
bound by treaty to the sovereign of France^ gave him 
always the means of checking any adversary that might 
rise up, without exerd^ all the dormant vigour of his 
own exhausted land. The interests of the two coun- 
tries were thus united; "'and Louis not only willingly 
entered into the views of De Witt, but prepared with 
greater sincerky than monarchs usually show to fulfil 
not only the letter but the spirit of his engagement. 

Between England and Holland at that time there ex- 
isted numerous most fertile causes of discord ; claims upon 
various distant territories; colonies rivalling and dis. 
puting with each other; commerce carried on by the 
same means and through thC same channels ; maritime, 
colonial, and commercial jealousy: all afforded a thousand 
irritating circumstances, which — ere the year was out 
wherein the last treaty of pesce we have mentioned was 
signed — produced various acts of absolute hostility be- 
tween England and the UniU*d Provinces. War, it is 
true, was not declared for some months ^ter ; but at- 
tempts were made by either party upon the West 
Indian and East Indian possessions of the other ; and 
De Ruyter on the part of Holland, with Holmes and 
Lawson on the part of England, kept the seas, and strove 
to obtain as much as possible by attacking th^ colonies of 
the adverse country, ere a state of hostility was fojmally 
aiHiounced. De Witt laboured with all the powers of 
his great mind to turn aside the coming temp*est, but in 
vain^ the English government declined the mediation 
king of France ; and the duke of York, afterwards 
James II., put to sea with a large fleet for the pur- 
pose of attacking the commercial navy of the Dutch. 
In this he was successful to such a degree, capturing a 
fleet of upwards of 1 00 Dutch merchantmen, that the 
British parliament entered upon the war with sanguine 
expectations of complete triumph, and in 
1665 voted two millions and a half, for the purpose of 
carrying on the approaching hostilities with vigour. 
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The successes of De Ruyter, however^ in his attacks 
upon Guinea and the Cape de Verd^ somewhat checked 
the flourishing hopes of the English people^ and still mom 
dispirited the ministers of Charles^ who had expected a 
more auspicious commencement ^f the war. The govern- 
ment was in this state of depression when a Benedictine 
monk applied for a private audience of Clarendon^ then 
lord chancellor ; and on being admitted, opened a com- 
munication with the British minister, on the part of 
Bernard Van Ghalen, bishop of Munster, who ofiered 
to invade Holland, on the land side, witli an army of 

20.000 men, while England carried on the war by sea. 
More regular negotiations followed : Baron Wreden was 
sent over by the pugnacious bishop to conclude a regular 
treaty with the English coiirt ; and in consideration of 

500.000 rix-dollars to be paid by England, the bishop 
agreed to commence hostilities at once. A young nego- 
tiator, afterwards famous «'is sir William Temple, was 
immediately sent over to watch* the proceedings of the 
bishop, to superintend the payment of the money in the 
stipulated instalments, and to endeavour to effect a 
league in favour of England amongst the princes of the 
Lower Rhine. 

New to diplomacy, Temple was easily deceived; 
and of a sanguine and eager temperament, he became 
persuaded , that the bisliop of Munster, who was in 
fact nothing but an interested, turbulent, and ambitious 
prince, with great desires and little means, was,^n 
the contrary, a plain, sincere man, of high honour, 
considerable talents, and great influence. The bishop’s 
forces and his preparations fell short of his proinh'^er; 
and while he was demanding the payment of the second 
instalment before i* was due, and Temple was urging 
him vehemently, but in vain, to get his army into the 
fleld by the time which he had stipulated, Louis XIV. 
was taking more effectual steps to stop his proceedings, 
"*^y'‘"«.di\vnng his ambassador D’Estrades to notify to the 
prelate tliat if he invaded Holland he would And French 
troops ready to oppose him, Louis also kept his word. 
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and with prompt and zealouB friendship despatched 
6000 men to strengthen the land forces of the States. 

It is true, that he made them support and pay this 
reinforcement ; but nevertheless the succour was well 
timed^ and sufficient to Jse effectual. Prince Maurice of 
Nassau was put at the head of the Dutch troops, and 
accompanied, and in some degree directed, by Cornelius 
De Witt, the brother of the grand pensionary, easily 
checked the Hi-conducted irruption of the bishop of 
Munster, and frustrated all the efforts for the conquest 
of Friesland made by his ill-organised forces. 

At thesan^e time De Witt entered into a negotiation 
with the bishop and other German princes, which, when 
the court of England least expected it, brought over the 
turbulent prelate in all appearance to the interests of 
Holland, leaving his former ally without any other 
fruit for much pains and great expense except an ill- 
conducted and defeate(^ attempt, which threw great dis- 
credit upon all parties concerned. In the meanwhile the 
continued success of the duke of York raised the spirits 
of the English people : he had sailed earjy in the year 
with a fleet consisting of 107 ships of war and fourteen 
fire ships ; and on the .'Id of dune ho was encountered 
by Opdam with a somewhat inferior force off the 
Englisli coast, near Harwich. The battle immediately 
began, and raged with great fierceness foj some time; 
but in the miilst of the action tlie vessel of the.Dutch 
alliniral caught fire and blew up^destroying Opdam and 
his whole crew, and damaging several of the neighbour- 
ing wessels. A complete defeat of the Dutch followed : 

"Trtrieteen of their vessels were captured, fourteen de- 
stroyed, and the whole of the rest of the fleet might 
have shared the same fate if the pursuit had been car- 
ried on with any degree of energy or spirit. 

This signal disaster was peculiarly mortifying to 
De Witt, as it was under his immediate directions that 
Opdam engaged the duke of York, he havIRg « 

upon the States that it was better to fight at all 
risks; because if they were victorious, a. certain ad- 
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vantage was gained, while> if they were defeated, the 
Fren^ would be obliged in honour to join them with 
whatever fleet they could command, which Louis had 
hitherto shown himself unwilling to do, from a con- 
sciousness of the pitiful figure his^ navy must make, 
when compared with that eiSier of Holland or England. 
Various difficulties and mortifications of other kinds 
had preceded this in De Witt's career since the com. 
mencement of hostilities with England. ® The provinces 
of Guelders and Overyssel formally protested against the 
war, and refused to furnish any portion of the funds for 
carrying it on ; and various tumults, together with the 
danger of a civil war in East Friesland, embarrassed the 
measures of Holland, and might have been fanned into a 
flame which would have affected the wellbeing of the 
whole country. It seems probable, also, that upon those 
provinces which manifested their disposition to separate 
their interests from the l^st ^f the state, and upon 
Friesland, the domestic dissensions of which promised 
to render it an easy prey to any ambitious neighbour, 
the enterpris^g and greedy bishop of Munster had cast 
his eyes, with the determination of profiting by every 
opportunity for extending his petty principality at the 
expense of Holland. England was of course also eager 
to foment the dissensions which crippled the efforts of her 
adversary ;^d there were not wanting agents, even 
amongst the Dutch, to undertake the ungenerous task of 
exciting dissatisfaction,in the people, and widening the 
breach between the dissentient provinces and their bre- 
thren. The energy and activity of De Witt, howftver, 
overcame all difficulties; and his clear eloquence and poW- 
erful reasoning succeeded in persuading the dissatisfied of 
their true interests. The dissensions in Friesland were 
healed ; and proceeding himself with two other deputies 
to negotiate with the people of Guelders and Overyssel, 
De Witt so successfully exerted his influence, that those 
not only withdrew their opposition ,to the 
general measures of the States against England, but 
agreed at once to furnish their quota for carrying on 
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the war ; and not being prepared at the moment with 
the necessary fimds^ raised them in the speediest manner 
under the form of a loan. 

The death of Opdam and the total defeat of their 
fleets as may well be aupposed^ spread consternation 
throughout Holland ; and various minor reverses which 
took place in the course of August and September 
tended to increase the general depression : but, as 
De Witt had ^anticipated, the successes of England 
drove the French court to an absolute declaration of 
war against Charles IL, and a small force was added to 
the naval strength of Holland, though a much greater 
moral effect vfas produced by this decisive measure of 
the French cabinet. 

Ill the meantime, an unexpected evil had occurred 
in the rise of severe dissensions between the famous De 
Iluyter and the younger Van Tromp. A large East 
India fleet was about to put tojiea ; but, in consequence of 
various impediments, arising partly, it would seem, from 
the disputes of the admirals, partly from the apathy of 
some of the local authorities, nothing had |^n done to 
prepare a sufficient armament to convoy it safely out of 
the dangerous neighbourhood of England. Under these 
circumstances, De Witt and two other deputies were 
appointed by the States of Holland to prepare and com- 
mand a fleet for the purpose of convoying the East 
India merchantmen for a certain distance on ^their 
voyage. Of the proceedings of the two other deputies 
little is known ; but the conduct of De Witt in his 
naval^ command shows him in a new and extraordinary 
of view, lie proceeded immediately to the Texel ; 
and by immense exertions succeeded in preparing the 
fleet for departure in a space of time which to others 
had seemed inadequate to accomplish one half of the 
task, and then himself going on board, he pressed the 
admirals to put to sea at once. 

A new difficulty, however, now presen tcJIT 
De Witt was met by the reply, that the wind was un- 
favourable, and that there was no possibility of passing 
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the di^Kcult mouth of the Texel^ unless s comjdete 
change took place. In this opinion all the Dutch sea. 
men concurred ; and showing De Witt the three passages 
which exist at the mouth of the Texel^ called the 
Land’s Diep^ the Slenk^ and the Spaniard’s Gut, they 
informed him that it was only \>y tUe two former that 
vessels of any size could get to sea. Even these passages, 
they assured him^ were only practicable when the wind 
blew steadily, from one of ten points of the compass^ 
while the other twenty-two points^ they alleged^ rendered 
the passage impossible. De Witt had nothing but 
theories to oppose to the practical knowledge of the 
seamen ; but his mathematical skill enabled him to de> 
monstratc^ that if their charts laid down the passages 
correctly, any one of twenty-eight points of the compass 
would serve to carry the vessels out. Not satisfied also 
with this discovery, he instantly conceived a doubt of 
the representations made (pgarding the three passages, 
and determined to ascertain whether the Spaniard’s 
Gut were not as practicable as the others. He proceeded 
thither in tljp long boat of his vessel at the time of low 
water, and took the soundings along the whole of the 
passage with his own hand. The result fully justified 
his suspicions : he found that throughout its whole 
course the depth was at least double that which had 
been repre^nted; that the banks and shallows, which 
the ppots nad talked of, were entirely chimerical ; and 
that it was. in fact, as safe and practicable as any of the 
three. The wind, according to his view,' was perfectly 
favourable, especially for tliis passage ; and on retmming 
to the fleet, he announced to the officers his intetif^V^:.'^ 
of instantly putting to sea through the very channel 
which they considered impassable. 

Of course he was not sufiered to execute this resolu. 
tion without strenuous opposition and vehement remon- 
strances. All the elder seamen adhered to their opinion, 
'^Kcd wreijinly declared that the passage of the Spaniard’s 
Gut was impracticable for large vessels ; and that even if 
it were not, the wind was unfavourable, and would not 
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carry them aut. De Witt took the responsibility upon 
himself; and^ to silence all farther opposition^ declarad 
his purpose of leading the way in the largest vessel of 
the fleet. He accordingly weighed uichor op the l 6 th 
of August^ 16.65^ and with the wind at S.S.W. sailed 
without difficulty tfirou^ the dreaded passage^ followed 
in safety by the whole Dutch fleet. Though surprise 
might be mingled with some degree of mortification^ the 
Dutch officers would but respect the man they had unsuc- 
cessfully opposed ; and from that day forward the passage 
which he had been the first to open for the Dutch com- 
merce received the name of De Witt's Diep. 

A good deA of jealousy and anger was naturally ex- 
cited amongst the officers of the fleet at being placed under 
the command of landsmen — if Dutchmen can ever be 
looked upon as such ; — and amongst the common sailors 
there appeared a certain degree of contempt for persons 
who were utterly unacquainted with the service in which 
they were now placed in authority. De Witt, however, 
soon found means of overcoiiiirig all prejudices against 
him ; he eftected a reconciliation between D| Ruyter and 
Van Tromp ; and, showing the greatest deference for the 
opinion of the naval officers in all cases where he was 
not sure of being right, he at the sairtc time suggested 
an infinity of improvements and reforms which at once 
claimed their gratitude and insured their rei^ect. The 
alterations which he introduced tended in a ver^^ great 
degree to render the service easier^ and more pleasant to 
the officers themselves ; and his amelioration of the 
moda of life and discipline of the common sailors soon 
"WwHli their affection, while his conduct during a severe 
storm which they met with on the coast of Norway 
equally gained their respect. Throughout the course of 
two days, during which the tempest lasted, he scarcely 
ever quitted the deck ; took no refreshment but with the 
crew ; and in moments of danger set the example of 
working with his own hands, showing in his wnSiraS!^ 
meanour that calm resolution, prompt skill, and unin- . 
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tempted presence of mind^ which sailors^ of all mea^ 
are cidcaloted to appreciate and admire. 

Notwithstanding his conduct on dl these occasions, 
the numerous enemies whom he had left behind him, 
the enemies of his genius, his j^onesty, his patriotism, 
and his power, — did not fail to take advantage of hie 
absence to spread a thousand rumours unfavourable to 
the grand pensionary. They declared that he had 
thwarted the admirals in all their proceedings : they set 
forth the apparent folly of placing landsmen to control 
the proceedings of seamen ; and they pretended that, 
in a thousand instances, the control exercised by De 
Witt and the other deputies had produced events dis- 
advantageous and disreputable to the state. Either in 
consequence of having beard such rumours, or from a 
spontaneous movement of gratitude and regard, De 
Kuyter, by the first opportunity, wrote a public letter to 
the States, in which be spoke in the highest terms of 
the conduct of the deputies, and especially enlarged upon 
the very great advantage which he had derived from the 
counsels ant^ assistance of De Witt. On the return of 
the pensionary to the Hague, he instantly drew up an 
accurate narrative of all that had occurred ; and, in a 
speech of considerable length, explained *every part of 
bis conduct so fully to the States-Genn^al, that thdy pro<# 
ceeded to i^solemn vQ|e of thanks and reward, offering 
De Witt a considerable gratuity fbr the services h^ had 
performed during the^ expedition. The thankis of the 
States "De Witt received as an honour and a distinction 
but the sum which they offered him he declined, alleging 
that he was sufficiently repaid by having served**^ 
country ; and adding that an act which might be u^d 
as a bad precedent should never receive his sanction, 
though performed in favour of himself. 

T^ partisans of the house of Orange, however, 
failed not to attempt to stir up the lower classes of the 
^H^f^’j^ainst die grand pensionary, though they bad 
been unsuccessful in their endeavours to injure him 
with the States ; and they again circulated the tale of 
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his having quarrelled with De Ruyter, and, by thwarting 
him in every scheme, prevented him from gaining any 
successes over the English. These reports, however, 
were contradicted by the conduct of De Ruyter himself; 
for, coming to the Hagug while they were in full activity, 
the Dutch admiral took up his abode at the house of 
the grand pensionary, and De Witt was seen publicly 
living on terms of the greatest intimacy with a man 
whom his calumniators had represented as one of his 
bitterest enemies. The war with England, however, 
proceeded without relaxation ; and it became necessary, 
once more, to^ hasten the preparation of a fleet to support 
the interests of Holland upon the ocean. De M^itt wan 
again appointed one of the deputies for the purpose of car- 
rying this object into effect ; and by the spirit of order 
which he so eminently possessed, as well as by that 
active energy which was another of his distinguishing 
characteristics, he surprised his countrymen by the as- 
tonishing rapidity with which he prepared the fleet, and 
he ineriU*d and reccivetl once more the solemn thanks of 
the States-General. Shortly after, De Ku;^j^ter and Van 
Tromp put to sea, and sailed in search of the English 
fleet. 

Whether De accompanied them or not is in 

some degree doubtful, though I am inclined to believe 
that such was not the case, and that the suj^osition of 
his having been present at the great battle which ensued 
between those two admirals on th^^part of Holland, and 
Monk and prince Rupert on the part of England, Origin- 
ated in his having drawn up a minute account of the 
*T"H||u%ement for the information of the States-General, 
and in the fact of the English fleet having suflered se-* 
verely from the effect of chain-shot, which were undoubt- 
edly of his invention, and were then employed for the first 
time. On the 1st of June, 1666 , this hatUe commehced, 
and lasted for four days, with scarcely any intermission. 
At the end of that time, however, ^e fleets'sepSfiteSX 
and returned to their several ports, in order to refit. 
Neither could be said to be defeated ; but whatever ad- 
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vantage was gained was undoubtedl^r an the part of the 
Dutch. Their success, though of no great importance, 
induced them even to attempt more than one descent 
upon the English coast; and in the following July, the 
adverse fleets again encountered^ hut with a very dif^- 
ent result. One of the most decisive actions of the 
whole war took place. Monk and prince Rupert com. 
pletely defeated the Dutch fleet : twenty firsUrate men 
of war being captured or sunk, and three admirals, with 
more than 4000 men, being killed upon the part of 
Holland. De Ruytcr was almost driven insane by 
agony of mind. “ AVhat a wretch arn I!" he ex- 
claimed towards the end of the action, when he saw 
that no possibility remained of retrieving the day ; 

amongst so many thousand balls, is there not one to 
put and end to my wretched life !” 

Forced to fly; De Kuyter and Van Tromp mu- 
tually threw the blames upon each other ; and De 
Witt was despatched at the head of a body of com- 
missioners to investigate the accusations and recrimi- 
nations of|both admirals, and make a report to the 
States upon the subject. This report was unfavourable 
to Van Tromp; and he was accordingly superseded, 
and the supreme command left in the hands of De 
Ruyter. The English now, to use the expression 
of the aipbassador D'Estrades, were proved to he vic- 
torious, by remaining masters of the sea ; and this 
mastery they retained for several months, till the shrewd 
policy of De Witt threw them olF their guard, and 
once more restored the honour of the Dutch marine. 
Negotiations werfe opened between the United ProMVKIgS^ 
and their great rival ; and while De Witt took measures 
to prevent the conference^ from being carried on at tlie 
Hague, where the ambassadors might tamper with the 
partisans of the house of Orange, and he tampered 
with in turn, he held out such certain hopes of peace 
advantageous to England, that Charles and his 
ministers, with lamentable carelessness, suflered their 
naval efforts to relax. Ere any treaty was signed, or 
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any pomtive assurance given that tranquillity would be 
even ultimately restored^ De Ruyter and Cornelius de 
Witt^ the brother of the pensionary^ entered the Thames, 
took Shecmess^ burned a number of ships of the line, 
and spread such copsteq^ation throughout England, that 
a greater number of vessels, and a larger quantity of 
stores, were sunk and destroyed by the English them- 
selves, to prevent them from falling into the hands of 
the enemy, thfcn even by the Dutch. Holland now 
treated at Breda under more advantageous circum- 
stances, and peace was at length concluded between 
England and ^he United Provinces. 

In the meantime, various circumstances affecting the 
private life of De Witt had taken place in Holland, and 
must not be passed over here. The young prince of 
Orange, with that skilful appreciation of the means of 
attaining his pur])ose8 which he aftbrwards displayed 
so strongly as Williatq 11^. of England, determined 
upon placing himself under the guidance of tlie States 
of Holland, and more especially under the tuition of 
the grand pensionary himself. De Witi yi^obably saw 
the object of this proceeding ; but we are told by 
Burnet that, judging from the first there was » great 
probability that the prince would succeed in obtaining 
the object of his ambition, the pensionary applied 
himself both to manage the fortune of the, house of 
Orange to the greatest advantage, and carefully to 
superintend the education of the prince himself, giving 
him a clear insight into all the affairs of state, and into 
the poculiar circumstances and wants of Holland. This 
W'a&«willingly confessed afterwards by William, who, 
with the cold judgment of a phlegmatic race, could 
calmly and perseveringly work the downfall and the 
death even of a man whose virtues he appreciated, 
and whose genius and services he acknowledged. ^ Al- 
though this was an event of high political importance, 
the natural tendency of which was to fril8EraU*''’i^ie 
schemes of De Witt in favour of the liberties of his 
country, another occurrence, which took place, about the 
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same time^ was more painful to toe grand pensionary, 
namely, toe arrest and condemnation of De Buat, who 
was tried, condemned, and beheaded, for betraying the 
counsels of toe state to toe enemies of the republic. 
The treason of that person, ita woi;ld appear, was dis. 
covered by De Witt himself, and the proofs against him 
were clear and distinct. Nevertheless, the deputies of 
the province of Zealand steadily and to the last opposed 
his execution; and the ^action adverto to the grand 
pensionary did not fail to attribute the severity which 
he showed in the present instance to personal enniity. 
That the outcry raisr'd upon this foundation was fac- 
tious ther can uttle doubt, especially as we have an 
instance of Do having previously proceeded ex- 
actly in the same lUaruier towards a friend and favourite 
of his own, accused of a similar crime. To do so 
agreed with all t>e Witt’s maxims of policy, which 
were usually of a stern calt ; apd it is hardly fair, when 
a man fulfils general princijiles previously announced, 
to accuse him without distinct proof of acting upon any 
personal motives. 

Scarcely was the peace concluded at Breda, when 
new dirficulties began to cloud the political horizon 
ol the United Provinces. From these difiSculties, 
under the skilful management of De Witt, arose the 
greatest triumph that Holland ever attained ; and from 
that ^triumph again, in consequence of the perfidy of 
Charles the false policy of Spain, the ambition of 
the house of Grange, and tl)e fluctuating weakness 
which is toe great vulnerable point in re])ublicau go- 
vernments, proceeded all those disastrous events wMdl* ' 
stretched the United Pro^dnccs at the feet of France. 
The treaty of peace had not been signed at Breda 
when the claims of Louis XIV. to the Spanish Ne- 
herlands were publicly promulgated by that monarch, 
an d lijia armies were in the field to support his asserted 
rights. The danger of his pretensions to the neigh- 
bouring states was at once seen by all the parties con- 
cerned ; and it was equally toe interest of England and 
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Holland^ bo lately enemieB^ to unite for the purpose of 
preventing the growth of a power which was likely in 
the end to overshadow them all. Charles II., however, 
had either been bribed or entrapped into giving a 
solemn promise to ^ the french king not to enter into 
any treaty contrary to the interests of France, for one 
year from February, 1667 ; and this promise being 
kept secret, all the urgent persuasions of the Spaniards 
and all the ackrances of the Dutch, were met by the 
ministers of that corrupt king with shuffling and evasive 
diplomacy, which might well inspire the other nations 
of Europe with equal distrust and '*ontempt. 

De on the part of Holland, did all that it was 
possible for man to do to induce the English court to enter 
vigorously and strenuously into the only measures which 
could preserve the general peace of Europe, and limit 
the an)bition of the French monarch. But the govern- 
ment of Arlington still treated the Dutch ambassadors 
with coldness, affected to distrust their sincerity, and 
even kept up the hypocritical farce so f ar as to deceive 
eir own agent sir William Temple, and puzzle and 
.nbarrass him in his negoUadons at Bruss^s. Temple 
had conceived, it would seem, a very unjust opinion of 
the character of De Witt, and had been led, by the 
skill with which the grand pensionary had availed him- 
self of the limited assistance of France during the late 
war, to believe that the Dutch statesman had dqyoted 
himself to the interests of Louis, and that he was by no 
means perfectly sincere in his proposals for opposing the 
Frenah aggressions upon the Low Countries. De M^itt, 
iit.)^ver, though grateful to Louis for the assistance he 
had rendered, and perceiving clearly that Holland could 
not stand in a struggle with either France or England, 
without the support of the other power, saw the extreme 
danger of suffering the French king to take posssssion 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and was prepared to join 
in any reasonable scheme for frustrating tlifK 
Of the straightforward nature of his views Temple 
was soon after convinced himself, by the very first in. 
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terview virhich he had with the grand pensionary at the 
Hague. Though resident at the court of BrusBek^ 
Temple obtained permission from his own government 
to visit Holland^ and his account of his conversation 
with I)e Witt is curious and interesting. It is too long 
to be inserted here^ but I cannot omit the result as 
summed up in his own words. 

After above two hours' discourse in private on these 
subjects/' says the British ambassador, left him, and 
judgehim mther to he a plain, steady man^or very artificial 
in seeming so ; more properly homme de bon sens, than 
homme d*esprit, pointing still to that which is solid in 
business, and not to he imposed upon easily. These 
1 take to be his talenti:. ; so that whoever deals with him 
must go the same plain way that he pretends to in his 
negotiations, without refining or colouring, or offering 
shadow for substance, which he complains of much in 
the marquis, and perhaps vrith reason. 

I am confident he is hearty in the point of defending 
Flanders, which he calls in his discourse le bon parti; 
and 1 hear^from other hands that Holland, Zealand, 
Friesland, and Utrecht, have resolved it, and endeavour 
to bring the other provinces to the same opinion ; and 
that De Ruyter has positive orders to convoy the Spanish 
plate fleet, wherein tlieir merchants are so deeply con- 
cerned. put tliese intentions, I suppose, they will 
cover, « as much as they can, till they see how far they 
can engage his maje^y in them, which will be the chief 
business of their ambassage." 

Great efforts were now made by France to,, keep 
England and Holland at variance, to quiet the 
hensions of the Dutch, and to amuse the unprincipled 
king of England and his mercenary cabinet with the 
prospect of accepting his mediation alone, if he held 
himsklf separate from the government of the United 
Provinces. De Ruvigni, the French ambassador in 
London* was directed to occupy the English court with 
negotiations concerning a closer alliance of the two 
countries; and D'Estrades was ordered jealously to 
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watch De Witt, in order to frustrate his efforts for an 
alliance with England, while to the grand pensionary 
himself he held out the inducement of a large share in* 
the spoils of Spain, if he consented to support sincerely 
the designs of France. The successes of the latter 
country, however,* alarmed more and more the other 
nations of Europe ; and towards the end of the year 
1667 , Temple, though often deceived by his imagi*. 
nation, perceivgd, and clearly laid down, the true policy 
of England and Holland. ** If/’ says he, in a letter to 
Arlington, — “ if his majesty and Holland can think fit 
to agree so far between this and the end of January, as 
to declare absolutely they will put an end to this war, 
and assist tliat crown which accepts the peace they offer, 
there is no doubt they may either make a glorious war 
against France, or an easy peace.** 

Still all Temple*s suggestions were received with cold- 
ness by the British ministr}^ and it would appear that 
He Witt at length begafi to perceive there must be some 
secret obstacle which impeded the proceedings of the Bri- 
tish cabinet ; and while he negotiated with Spain for 
the purpose of affording her, at all events, pecuniary 
aid, he endeavoured to force the English court into a 
declaration of its real intentions, by affecting to have 
changed colour wdlhin a month past,” to use the words 
of Temple, and to be veering towards , the interests of 
France. This policy succeeded ; for we firA immedi- 
ately after, that Arlington determined on uniting with 
Holland, according to the proposal of De W'ift, and the 
only ^difficulty was to ascertain w hat were now the real 
int*yjitions of the grand pensionary. Temple was im- 
mediately ordered to proceed to the Hague, and learn 
from De Witt himself whether the States would really 
and effectively enter into a league offensive and defen- 
sive with England, for the protection of the Spanish 
Netherlands against all countries whatsoever. Temple 
hastened to obey, and in December, l 66 * 7 ,^iKanmenced 
his conferences with De Witt. The grand pensionary, 
on his part, opened his views to the English negotiator 
8 i 
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with the Utmost cftndour; told him the steps which had 
already been taken by Holland^ and the steps which idie 
yet intended to take ; expressed his great willingness to 
co-operate with England ; but laid it down as a funds* 
mental maxim of Dutch policy, never to enter into an 
offensive league with any nation whatsoever. To a 
defensive alliance he expressed himself well disposed^ 
and promised that the States would supply the king of 
England with money^ if he felt himselftWnd to em- 
ploy force for the protection of the Netherlands. 

Temple immediately hastened back to England to com* 
municate De Witt’s reply ; and on the 1st of January 
received his instructions to return^ and conclude the 
defensive league which De Witt had proposed. De 
Witt met him with the same candour which he had 
before evinced : but the measure was too important to 
be taken without some consideration ; and he pointed 
out to Temple that Fran c^. had been an old and tried 
friend to the United Provinces^ while England was a 
new friend^ and had shown but little constancy in her 
friendships. After a long and important conference, 
which displi!ys in the most gratifying manner how 
nobly two men of high principles and great talents may 
conduct a most difficult negotiation. Temple, by the 
advice of De Witt, proceeded to visit count Dhona, the 
Swedish minister at the Hague, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to gain that power as a party to the pro- 
posed alliance. Dhona acceded almost at once ; but 
4me great difficulty remained in the way of all their 
proceedings. By the constitution of the United Pro- 
vinces the States-General had not the power of sigyny^ 
a general treaty without the expressed consent of each 
of the provincial states ; and Temple, Dhona, and De 
Witt were all equally certain that to wait for such 
consent would completely overthrow their whole de- 
signs. Temple, however, determined to attempt the 
negotiaticii^ >?f the treaty with the States-General alone ; 
De Witt and Dhona promised their co-operation ; and 
the British ambassador was received to a formal au- 
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dience by their high mightineBses^ and afterwards waa 
admitted to a conference with the secret committee. 

The reply which he received to his proposal was, that 
they could not obtain powers from the difPerent states 
to conclude the treaty ^under two months ; and that in 
the meantime, a Commercial league between England 
and Holland might be arranged. The conference here 
broke off, for Temple had no powers to conclude such a 
treaty as that proposed ; but the farther management of 
the matter was delegated by the eight secret com- 
missioners to De Witt and Isbrant, and on the Monday 
discussions were renewed between them and Temple. 
The great point o5f difficulty was, that the Dutch com- 
missioners demanded, as a plausible excuse for vio- 
lating the constitution and concluding with Temple at 
once, that certain provisional articles of the treaty of 
Breda, highly advantageous to the commerce of Hol- 
land, should be reinserted, ^n the defensive treaty now 
proposed, as perpetual "articles. To this Temple could 
not consent, merely for want of powers. I)e Witt 
proposed that, in the meantime, England and Holland 
should proceed to mediate vigorously between France 
and Spain regarding Flanders. But Temple would not 
hear of such a proceeding, seeing that without the 
defensive league England, having no tie upon Holland, 
might call upon herself a single-handed war with 
France. No means of overcoming thes/ difficulties 
were apparent ; and yet it was evident that if time were 
given to the French diplomatist^ they would contrive, 
ineags to delay or prevent the execution of the treaty on 
the^art of Holland : the loosely connected institutions 
of which country always afforded the opportunity of 
sowing dissensions amongst its various members. 

This consideration induced Temple, as a last resource, 
toap[>eal in some degree to a principle seldom reesgnised 
in diplomatic transactions, — the generous feeling of 
his fellow.negotiators. He said, that if better 

known to the Dutch diplomatists, he would have made 
them a proposal in order to extricate them from their 
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difficulties^ which he could not venture upon, as they 
were not aware how firmly he adhered to his word. 
They requested him at all events to state what that 
proposal would have been ; on which he informed 
them, that he had written to his own government for 
permission to insert the stipulations' they demanded^ 
and that he doubted not such permission would be 
obtained. His proposal then was, that if they would 
proceed at once to draw up and concludeuthe defensive 
treaty, leaving the commercial points as they stood 
at the time, he would immediately on receiving the 
answer of his own court, insert, as a separate article, 
all those stipulations for which the Dutch were so 
anxious, if the reply authorised him to do so ; and for 
this he pledged his word. De Witt and Isbrant, at so 
unusual a proceeding, gazetl for a moment the one in 
the countenance of the other ; and then De Witt, ex- 
tending his hand to Temp^e> declared that he would 
trust him ; and that, if he made that promise as an 
honest man, the treaty should go forward. Temple 
reiterated his engagement : every exertion was made to 
hurry forwarii the treaty ; and in five days from the 
time of its first proposal the Triple Alliance was signed 
and sealed, by which measure Louis XIV, was com- 
pelled to cease, for a time, his ambitious proceedings in 
regard to Flanders. 

Sir William Temple’s description of the impression 
made upon him by De Witt is too valuable to be 
omitted in 'the biograpfty of the grand pensionary. I 
found him fs plain, as direct, and square, in the course 
of this business as any man could be ; though o^n 
stiff in points where he thought any advantage could 
accrue to his country ; and have all the reason in the 
world to be satisfied with him: and for his industry, no 
man hrd ever more, 1 am sure ; for these five days, at 
least, neither of us spent any idle hours neitlier day 
nor night:*^^* 

In the course of these proceedings a subject had 
been broached, which I have not noticed, in order not 
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to distract attention from the main object. It is ne. 
cessary^ however^ to mention it now in elucidation of 
De Witt's views and policy. Charles 11.^ in sending 
Temple to the Hague^ had directed him to say, that he 
had not forgotten the i^^terests of his nephew, ihe prince 
of Orange ; but tfiat he waved all consideration thereof 
for the present, in pursuit of the greater purpose which 
England and Holland had in view. To this De Witt 
replied, tha4 he never failed to see the prince once or 
twice a week, and grew to have a particular affection 
for him, and that the States designed the captain-* 
generalship of all the forces for him, as soon as^ by his 
age, he became capable of it.” , 

I'here is no reason to believe that De Witt was in. 
sincere. The high qualities of William's mind must 
have already struck him : he had, it is proved, de- 
voted much attention to his education, and such atten- 
tion is almost sure to generate aflPection. The captain- 
generalship might welloe granted to him without danger 
to the freedom of the state ; and in order to guard 
that freedom, which was the great object of De Witt’s 
life, the grand pensionary had, previous to his con- 
versation with sir William Temple, taken a measure 
which he had every reason to believe would prevent the 
captain -generalship ever becoming a stepping-stone to 
the stadtholderate. In August, 1667, he had caused 
an edict to be promulgated by the States-Genejal, for 
suppressing for ever the office of stadtholder ; and be 
had laboured so to frame it that its permanent character 
migj)t merit the title which was bestowed upon it, of 
Tl^ Perpetual Edict. In the December following, this 
solemn act was confirmed by the provincial states ; so 
that there can be no doubt that, at the time De Witt 
publicly announced to Temple the purpose of the States 
to confer the captain-generalship upon the piance of 
Orange, he had every reason to believe that in consent- 
ing to that measure the freedom of liis^untry was 
secured. The abolition of the office of stadtholder cer. 
tainly affected the house of Orange in a direct manner ^ 
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but it did not bear upon its face so invidious an aspect 
as that article of the secret treaty with Cromwell^ by 
which the princes of Orange were by name excluded 
from an office which was not then formally suppressed^ 
The young prince either did not (feel himself personally 
aggrieved^ or had already obtained sufficient command 
over himself to suppress all signs of resentment. He 
was present at a grand entertainment given by De Witt 
on the signature of the triple alliance^ and opened the 
ball which followed in the evening. De Witt, also — 
then in the forty-third year of his age — did not think 
it below the dignity of his character, or his station, to 
danre on the same occasion ; and it was remarked by 
the foreigners present, as a trait not without interest, 
that the great statesman, the rigid republican, the grave 
mathematician, danced with more grace and accuracy 
than any one in the room. When the prince of Orange 
retired, De Witt accompanied him to his carriage, re- 
mained some time in conversation with him at the 
door, and on their parting William is said to have ex- 
pressed the strongest feelings of regard and gratitude 
towards a man whom he suffered, ere many months 
were at an end, to be sacrificed to popular fury, without 
making an effort to save or to protect him. 

Immediately after the signature of the Triple Alliance 
the Dutch and English proceeded to the mediation 
which had been determined upon between France and 
Spain. The famous Dutch negotiator, Van Beuninghen, 
was sent to Paris ; and there, while other negoti- 
ations went on at Aix-la-Cha|>elle, he treated in person 
with the ministers of Louis. Temple remained /or 
some time at the Hague ; and the whole of his commu. 
nications with De Witt afford a pleasing and instruc- 
tive picture of the Dutch state^an. If we may be- 
lieve the portrait drawn by the pen of sir William 
Temple, there appeared in De Witt all the frank sin- 
cerity, all TS.,- plain candour, all the noble integrity 
of Sully, without the passionate vehemence and haughty 
arrogance of the French minister, and with far greater 
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penetration and diplomatic skill. De Witt had now a 
very difficult game to play^ between the claims of the 
feeUe house of Austria and the military cupidity of die 
French king. Spain^ on the one hand^ believing that 
she could obtain mucl^ more through the mediation of 
Holland and England than Louis XIV. would have 
granted under any circumstances, hesitated and pro- 
tracted all the negotiations ; while France, on the other 
hand, evinced a strong disposition to pursue her con- 
quests, and obtain greater advantages ere she consented 
to peace. In the meantime, Charles II. was carrying 
on a number of base negotiations with the court of 
France, unicnown to his ambassadors and allies and 
the whole affairs of the Continent became so complicated, 
that, in spite of all the efforts of De Witt, France issued 
out of the negotiation in the very position wliich was 
most likely to be detrimental to Holland and advan- 
tageous to herself. Loui% retained his possession of a 
great part of Flanders, giving up Franche Comte ; and 
kept open the door into the Netherlands, of which he 
had obtained the command, while he oiilv resigned that 
which he could at any time resume. 

It was some time, however, before the English mo- 
narch was so completely brought over to the party of 
France as to justify Louis in making that vengeful at- 
tack upon Holland, which had so nearly ended in her 
utter destruction ; and in the meanwhile, we i^d that 
De Witt was living on terms of the greatest intimacy 
and kindness with the prince of* Orange, taking pains 
to ^struct him in all affairs of state, and showing, ac- 
ceding to the account of sir William Temple, that de. 
votioD to the education of die future king of England, 
which might be expected from one who foresaw, with 
almost prophetic powers, that the youth against whose 
ambition he had striven so uard to raise up am insur- 
mountable barrier, would eventually rule the state of 
which he was then but a citizen. It wonlki be too long 
to enter into all the negotiations which filled up the time 
between the conclusion of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
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and the irruption of the French King into Holland. 
Temple remained ambassador at the Hague, and during 
the ^hole of his intercourse with De Witt found that 
great statesman honest, straightforward, and true. 

in the mean time, the base l^ng of England was pro- 
ceeding in a manner the most opposite, — deceiving his 
country, deceiving his allies, selling his honour, serving his 
enemies, and employing the money dishonourably gained, 
for dishonourable purposes. It was in vain, however, 
that Charles, or his ministers, endeavoured to make 
Temple the tool of their iniquitous schemes against the 
Dutch. Finding that he was incapable of taking the 
management of their dishonest policy, the ministers of 
Charles recalle<l him fiom the Hague, and sent sir 
tieorge Downing, tWenemy of De Witt, and the pro- 
moter of the former war between England and Holland. 
From this step, as well as from every other, it became 
evident that the faithless hong of England had joined 
his interest to that of France, which country was now 
in active preparation. De Witt negotiated, remon- 
strated, offered satisfaction for any imaginary injuries, but 
in vain ; and at length the first stroke of the coming war 
was struck by admiral Holmes attacking the Dutch 
Levant fleet. He was driven off by the skill and cou- 
rage of the Dutch admirals; and immediately afterwards 
decIaration!^.of war against Plolland were published by 
both hjance and England. 

De Witt now prepared to meet the coming storm: 
for some time, even before the breaking out of the war, 
he had maintained a large naval force in active pre- 
paration : but he had committed the only great 
sight with which his administration can be charged, — 
he had failed to perceive that in the coming war the des- 
tiny of Holland would depend upon her strength by 
land. He had prepared, once more, for maritime hostili-' 
ties : but when nearly 200,000 men were gathering 
upon the Itkine by an inimical power, De Witt did 
indeed something towards strengthening the garrisons 
of fortresses, and collecting an army upon the menaced 
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frontier ; yet he showed none of that energetic vigour^ 
and wise activity, which might have been expected from 
his character. Whatever he had done, it is probable 
that the troops of Holland, unaccustomed for many years 
to warfare, lax in diacipline, and commanded by in- 
experienced officers, would have effected little in oppo- 
sition to Turenne, Conde, Luxemburg, Vauban, and bU 
the best generals in France, commanding troops lately 
habituated itf warfare, daily improving in discipline, 
paid with the promptitude of unquestioned power, and 
supplied by a comissariat exceeding in regularity any 
thing that ^urope had previously produced. Certain 
it is, however, that De Witt had either neglected the 
land forces of the state from inadvertence, or prepared 
them inefficiently, from utter Hfhnt of experience in 
that branch of the service. It is true an army nomi- 
nally of 70,000 men was collected, bift the numbers 
wore fictitious ; and thf forlie which was really assembled 
was young, disorderly, and ill-disciplined. 

The commander appointed to direct the operations 
of this force was William prince of Cia»^c; and how- 
ever skilful he afterwards proved himself to be, however 
calm, wise, and energetic, both as a statesman and a 
soldier, his nomination in February, 1072, to the high 
and important charge of captain -general and admiral of 
Holland, at the early age of twenty-two, ^as evidently, 
conceded for the purpose of averting the war much 
more than for the purpose of con»Jucting it. ^ The events 
by which his early appointment was brought about are 
as follows. No sooner had the designs of France, and 
tb^ co-operation of England therein, been made known 
in the United Provinces, than loud and increasing 
clamours were raised against De ^Witt and his partisans. 
']''he pensionary was accused of excluding the prince of 
Orange from all share of power, for the gratification of 
his own private ambition ; the virtues and high qualities 
of the young prince were magnified to thrtky ; the po- 
pulace murmured and threatened ; the States-General 
themselves were moved ; and at length, as we have said^ 
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the provincial states of Holland in the first instancy 
and in a few days after the States* General, elected Wil. 
liam prince of Orange to the captain-generalship. De 
Witt himself was obliged to yield, though he pointed 
out strongly to the States both |j[ie youth of the prince, 
and the impolicy of naming him to that station in a 
time of danger which had been refused to him in mo* 
ments of tranquillity. He, however, tendered to him, 
on his taking his seat in the States, tlie oath of ad- 
hesion to the Perpetual Edict, by which the office of 
staddiokler was abolished for ever ; and William, with 
true political facility, accepted the pledge, which he pro- 
posed to violate as soon as an occasion presented itself. 

No sooner was war openly declared than William 
hastened to take the command of tlie army, though his 
judgment was controlled by deputies from the States ; 
and at the same time Cornelius de Witt, as sole deputy 
from tlie States-General, proceeded, with great pomp, 
and somewhat unnecessary display, to the fleet, which 
almost immediately set sail, under the command of De 
Ruyter, and j^ncountered the English and French navies, 
under the duke of York and the marechal Destrees, in 
Southwold Bay. The date of. the battle which ensued 
has been placed by various historians at various poiuts, 
between the 6tb of May and the 27th of June ; but cer- 
tain it is tljat the result of the battle left no' party any 
very j'lst cause for claiming the victory. On the one 
side, the earl of Sandwich and La Babiniere were 
killed, and on the other admiral Van Ghent. Cornelius 
de Witt again displayed his courage and his skill ppon 
the ocean, and then returned sick to Dort, wherg. he 
found the faction opposed to himself and his brother 
excited to a degrcri^ of frenzy, and tliirsting for their 
blood. Confined to his house by illness, lie was unable 
to tak^ any measures for stemming the torrent. 

The forces of France were, in the meantime, 
making tei^ific progress in the south and east ; town 
after town surrendered without the slightest resist- 
ance ; the army of Holland dared not show itself in 
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face of that of France; and on the 11th of June, 
the grand pensionary, who was seldom accompanied 
by more than one servant, was attacked in the streets 
of the Hague by four persons, one of whom, a fanatic 
advocate, named Vand^rgraef, wounded him so se- 
verely that he vraa obliged to be carried home, and 
remained for several weeks incapable of business. Van- 
dergraef was taken and executed ; but another person, 
known to be oift* of the assassins, named Bornelagh, was 
suffered to retain the office of postmaster at the Hague, 
and e\^en received marks of favour from the government 
which succeeded that of De M’itt. Still the successes 
of the Fieiu^i went on; Utrecht delivered her keys; 
Amsterdam itself was threatened ; the popularity of the 
prince of Orange increased every day, and that of the 
brothers De Witt decreased. At length, while both 
were ill in hed,^ the one from his exertions on boani the 
fleet, tlu^ other from ih^ bioavs of an assassin, a popu- 
lar tumult took place in Dort, the people broke into the 
tovMi house, forced the magistrates to proclaim the 
prince of Orange stadtholder, and compelled Cornelius 
de M'iit himself to sign the act by v liich that dignity 
was conferred, 'flic staU‘<« of the pioviiice of Zealand 
immediately followed, and on the 2d of July nominated 
the prince to the sladtholdcrate ; and on the following 
day the state's of Holland repe.iled the Ferpe^ual Edict, 
and solemnly raised the prince to the station for whidi 
he had so long panted. Williai^, witliout affecting 
any scruples which he did not feel, with regard to 
breakjng an oath which he had taken against liis wdll, 
accented the dignity at once, and prepared, with the 
stern detcTmi nation of his character, to use it for the 
services of liis country, as well as for the purposes of 
his own ambition. 

Raised to the station he had so long desii^d, it 
wemid appear that the young stadtholtlcr might have 
forgiven the opposition of the De Wittsf^and loving 
their patriotism, as well as admiring their talents^ 
might have- employed them in the highest .offices be.. 
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Death himself, for the benefit of the country he now 
ruled. Such was not the case, however : ^eir lives 
were a reproach to him ; and the services of the grand 
pensionary, by demanding the tribute of gratitude from 
an unwilling spirit, was naturally repaid by hate. 
The clamours of the Orange faction became more vehe* 
ment and intense after their object was attained. De 
Witt was accused of having plundered the state of 
80,000 guilders a year during his administration, and 
of having employed die secret service money for his 
own purposes. He applied immediately to the prince 
of Orange to discountenance such accusations, and to 
doe him justice. The stadtholder replied, with his 
usual plilegmatic coldness, that as to the libels, the 
pensionary must learn to l>ear them as he had done ; 
and as to doing him justice, that was out of his power, 
as he knew nothing of the matter. De Witt then de** 
dared that he would dorjustice to himself ; and he 
showed, by the acknowledgment of the Statef.Geiieral 
themselves, that though the secret service money was 
by custom ,nlaced at the disposal of the grand pen- 
sionary, he, foreseeing that such a charge might be 
brought against him, had refused to meddle with it in 
any shape ; and that he had never received any thing 
but the salary of his oiHce, amounting, at first, to 
about 8 O 9 /. per annum, and afterwards to about 700/. 
per annum ; except a public gratuity voted him by 
the nobles of his own province, for services that he had 
performed as their advocate. 

On the 4th of August following, he demanded leave 
to retire from office ; the {permission to do whiejb was 
granted; but was accompanied by a solemn vote of 
thanks for his cervices during nineteen years. He 
then drew up a full and clear account of the state of 
the finances, w'hich he laid before the grand council, in 
order to put upon record tlie clearest proofs of his 
having acAO honestly throughout the whole of his ad- 
ministration. Private griefs claimed the whole of his 
attention till the end of Lis care*;r ; and the fate of his 
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brother^ who was the first object of attack, involved his 
own. While the Ruard Van Fatten, as his brother 
was called, was still ill, a barber named Tichlaer 
applied frequently to see him, and was at length or- 
dered to be admitted; 4>ut the wife of Cornelius de 
Witt, suspecting the man of some intention of mur-- 
dering her husband, ordered the door to he kept open, 
and some of the servants to watch. The man perceiv- 
ing that he was* suspected, would not declare his busi- 
ness, and being coldly treated by the sick officer, ex- 
claimed, Since you will not hear me, 1 will be gone.'* 
He immediately proceeded to the camp of the prince of 
Orange, and accused Cornelius de Witt of a design tb 
poison the prince. 

The Ruard was immediately arrested, and on his 
trial it was shown that the accuser, was under sentence 
for perjury, rape, and various other crimes ; that he 
had never seen De Witt tbut %nce, and then not widi- 
out witnesses. Hut notwithstanding all this, the court 
ordered the faithful servant of the republic to be |mt 
to the torture, in order to bring him to aiponfcssion. 
But the agonies of the rack could produce nothing 
from the stern republican, who, in the midst of his 
pangs, repeated the commencement of the third ode 
of tlie third book of Horace, beginning — "Justum 
et tenacem and his judges were forced to bring 
in a sentence which, while it acquitted him of erhne, 
assigned to him the punishment of a asriminal. ,lle was 
doomed to perpetual banishment ; and his father, who 
was stMl living, instantly proceeded, with his brother, 
lately tgrand pensionary, to the prison of the Hague, 
where he had been confined, in order to remove him in 
his carriage. 

The accounts of what followed, like those of all 
public commotions, are confused and contradictory. 
All that is known with certainty is, that a report was 
instantly spread amongst the lower orders thafiDorneliua 
de Witt had been condemned, but was about to be 
rescued by his brotlier ; that an immense .multitude 
T 2 
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assembled about the prison ; and that the burgher guard 
were called out, but did nothing to stop the tumult or 
save the victims, except by making the carriage drive 
away in which the father was waiting for his two sons, 
whom he was never destined •to behold again. After 
remaining a considerable length of time in the prison 
with his brother, the grand pensionary perceived that 
the tumult was increasing instead of diminishing ; and, 
either voluntarily, as some accounts repfirt, or forced by 
the mob breaking in, as other statements affirm, he 
descended from the room in which they had been sitting, 
leading Ounelius by the hand. At tl]e foot of the 
sfairs he was wounde<l by a juke on tlie forehead ; and 
seeing that it wa^ the determination of the people, whose 
righth and liberties he bad so firmly defended, to rew'ard 
his services by death, he threw Iiis cloak over his head, 
and recommending his soul to Goil, fell under a hun- 
dred blows. His brother fiied by his side ; and carrying 
their bodies to the common gallows, the assassins Inmg 
them together, the pensionary a foot higher than his 
brother, ^or did their barbarity stop here. The corpse 
of tach was mangled in a fearful manner; pieces of 
their flesh were cut off, and are said to have he?n eaten 
by tlie people ; and their hearts were torn from their 
bodies, and were exposeci publicly for several days by 
one of tVir unpunished murdereis, 

'Jiihus died John de Witt, in the 4-7th ycor of his 
age, hy^ a fate wliydi he seems more than once to have 
anticipated. Ilis cliaracter is before the world in Ins 
life, for it was one of continual public service?; and 
his praise was best spoken by his enemies. ‘/-I am 
heartily sorry,'* said Charles 1 1., for the fate of 
John de Witt.” — We have lost,’* said the prince 
of Orange, in the grand pensionary, a great minister, 
and^ great man. His genius was equal to his employ, 
ments, and the virtues of his private life added lustre 
to his talfit*.ts for public business.** Need we say any 
more ? 

In regard to the character of John de Witt this is 
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surely enough ; for the praise of two men who ruined 
his fortunes, and contributed to his death, can hardly 
be suspected of exaggeration. The picture, however, 
given of him by bishop Burnet, referring as much to 
his habits as to his character, may likewise be cited. 
He was a frank, sincere man," says the bishop ; 
without fraud, or any other artiHce but silence ; to 
wliicli he had so accustomed the world, that it was not 
easy to know whether he was silent on design or custom, 
lie had a great clearness of ai)prehension ; and when 
anything was proposed to him, liow new soever, he 
heard all patiently, and then asked such questions as 
occurred to him ; and by the time he had done all this, 
he was as much master of the proposition as the person 
WHS that had made it." ilis rrtathematical studies had 
given him a great fondness for reducing every thing to 
a precise rule ; and yet in his political maxims, he was 
extremely fond of shadc^wiupp fortli his meaning in al- 
legories. 1 shall conchnle by adding some of his apo- 
thegms, and 6f»me of lus fables ; though it is difficult 
to select them, as in the whole work fuon which they 
are taken he never for a moment srrayeu from that 
pointed reference to Holland which gave to every pas- 
sage an individual, rather than a gcncraK application. 

A defensive war is a consumptive war." 

'‘No rulers can subsist unless they put on tjie skin of 
a lion, as well as that of a fox."’ • 

" The truth is, great monarchs ^re justly compared 
to the lion, who is king of beasts, and never contented 
with \he produce of their own country, but living upon 
the flgsh of their enemies ; I wush I could not say sub- 
jects.” 

" Republics, governing with more gentleness, w'isdom, 
and moderation, have naturally a more powerful and 
numberless train of inhabitants adhering to them •than 
monarchs, and therefore stand not in need of such 
maxims, especially those that subsist by^%rade, who 
ought in this matter to follow the commendable example 
of a cat ; for she never converses with strange beasts, 
T 3 
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but either keeps at home, or accompanies those of ber 
own species, meddling with none but in order to defend 
her own ; Tery vigilant to provide for food, and pre. 
serve her young ones ; she neither barks nor snarls at 
those that provoke or abuse «her; so shy and fearful 
that, being pursued, she immediately takes her flight 
into some hole or place of natural strength, where she 
remains quiet till the noise be over. But if it hap- 
pens that she can by no means avoid*the combat, she 
is more fierce than a lion, defends herself with tooth 
and nail, and better tlian any other beast, making use of 
all her well husbanded strength, without the least neglect 
oj: fainting in her extremity. So that'^by these arts, 
that species enjoy more quiet every where, live longer, 
are more acceptable, and in greater number tliaii lions, 
tigers, wolves, foxes, bears, or any other beasts of prey, 
which often perish by their own strength, and are taken 
where they lie in wait for, others.’' 

A cat, indeed, is outwardfy like a Hon ; yet she is, 
and will remain, but a cat still ; and so we, who are 
naturally merchants, cannot changed into soldiers." 

All states and sovereigns ought not to enter into 
alliances with those who are stronger, but rather with 
such as are inferior to themselves in power ; by which 
means they may always covenant that the weaker shall 
first mak^ good his engagement." 

^^„When an inferior power treats with one superior 
to him, he injures himself if he do not contract that 
the stron'ger shall first perform that which he promises." 

The lion, king of beasts, having heard many com* 
plaints of his subjects, concerning the cruel persecution 
and murders committed by the huntsman, and faring 
that if he should any longer bear such unrighteous deal* 
ings, he should lose his royal honour and respect among 
his subjects, went in person toflght the huntsman, who, 
first by his shooting, afterwards by his lance, and lastly 
with his swvrd, so wounded the approaching lion that 
he was necessitated to fly ; and having lost much of bis 
strength by his wounds, and more of his honour and 
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esteem by his flight, said, with a lamentable voice, ‘ To 
my sorrow, 1 And the truth of this proverb. The strength 
of Sampson is not sufficient for one that is resolved to 
revenge evil with evil ; but he that can wait and be 
patient, shall find hi^ enemy defeated to his hand. 
What need had t to straighten this crooked piece of 
wood ? It had been better for me to have left those 
injuries to time ; and perhaps some tiger, wolf, or bear, 
having with Mke imprudence sought out the huntsman, 
might have been strong and fortunate enough to have 
killed him in the fight.' ” 

A certain strong wise man, meeting a strong fool, 
who had undertaken to force a stiver from every mai^ he 
met, gave him a stiver without a blow or a word. 
Whereupon some of his acquaintance, young people, 
blamed him for it, using these words, ^ God hath given 
you at least as much strength, and more wisdom than 
this lewd fellow, wheryby }iDu would undoubtedly have 
had the victory, and delivered the world from this rascal ; 
whereas, contrarily, you will be despised if you do this.’ 
But the wise man answered, ^ They that huy their peace 
do best. And besides, I know it is ill fighting with a 
strong fool ; hut you know not the value of your own 
peace, welfare, and life, and much less the manner of 
the world. For though I were not an old merchant, 
but a prudent soldier, yet I shall tell you tl^at he who 
will not bestow a stiver to keep peace, must hj^ve his 
sword always drawn ; and he that will be always fight- 
ing, though with the benefit of ten advantages against 
one 'Jianger, must certainly lay out more than ten stivers 
to b^y arms. And as where there is hewing of wood 
there will be splinters flying on every side ; so, after a 
man has suffered the smart, he must give a good reward 
to the chirurgeon and physician, even when the best 
happens : the bucket will come home broken at last ; 
and the best fighters at last find their masters, for the 
stoutest Hercules is sometimes soonest Imaten. Next,’ 
said he, ^ time will inform you that I am not to straighten 
all the crooked wood 1 shall meet in this world ; for I 
T 4 
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psure you that it vrill happen"^ to this strong fool as 
it did formerly with tlie foolish frog, who, finding a* 
wise crab swimming in the water, threatened to kill 
liim if he found him any more there. The good- 
natured crab thinking, as those,, who willingly sh'un a 
mad ox which they might kill with a gun, that he 
would also shun this creature, gave the frog good words, 
swimming immediately backward, according to his cus- 
tom, and giving place to him. But heiause stupidity 
causes boldness and self-conceit, the frog - concluded 
that he was stronger than the crab, and so fell upon 
him. The crab dcientled liimself stoutly, and at last 
pinphed the frog iininediatcly dead. And seeing the 
world is full of fools, I tell you that this coxcomb, 
growing confident by a few good successes, will soon 
find another fool who will knock liiin o’ the Jiead, and 
rill the world of him. It is certainly much better that 
a fool, and not a wise mai\ should put his life in the 
balance with this fool.* Whicli ])rediction was soon 
after verified by experience ; for, awhile after, ihis fool 
setting upon other ])eople, found at last as foolish, 
cross, and stt'ong a fellow as himself, that tvould rather 
fight than give him a stiver, who knocked him down 
and killed him. Upon wliich the wise man caused 
some sayings to be engraven over him ; among which 
were these — Tlie nitmher of fool.s i.v hifioUr; and To 
imre a fool requires one and a half, for without blows 
it cannot be done.” 

“ A certain fox, conceiting himself not able to sub- 
sist if the wolves and Ixiars lived in mutual arpity, 
stirred up the one against the other ; and after w j^rds, 
fearing lest the wolf, which favoured him less, should 
get the better, and then, finding liimself without enemy, 
should destroy him, resolved to strengthen the bear pri- 
vately with food which he had spared for himself, and to 
see the fight between them, under pretence of being 
mediator, bui;, really to feed upon the blood of the con- 
quered ; which, when he tasted, he was so transported 
with the relish, that, rather than forbear the blood. 
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he let the bear have so much of his other natural food 
'that he was grown weak. But the two combating 
beasts, observing this ill design of the pretended medi- 
ator, and bis weakness together, destroyed tills blood- 
thirsty fox; the ^one 4premeditately, the other by the 
fortune of the war : besides, he fell unpitied. For 
suppose the wolf and bear had grown so weak by tlie 
fox’s artifices that they could not have hurt him, yet 
there were lidns, tigers, and other beasts of prey, which 
could as certainly and as easily have devoured him, be. 
cause he had lost bis strength, and could no longer in any 
extremity ryn to his hole, and thereby save and defend 
himself. « 

** "riius God and nature puiiisheth those that abuse 
their strength, and takes the ciafty in their own subtilty. 
As false self-love is th<^ root of all miscliief, so pru. 
dence and well-grounded self-love are the only cause of 
all good and virtuous, actions. Pursuant to which, as 
we say, J)o well, avd look vot backward, is the greatest 
polity Holland can use. And tlie richest blessing God 
can pour down upon a nation is to unite the interests 
thereof to peace, and the welfare of nankind ; accord- 
ing to the good rule. He that hven himaelf aright w a 
fi'iend to all the world.'' 
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FRANCOIS MICHEL LE TELLIER, MARQUIS 
BE LOUVQIS. 

BORN 1641^ DIED 1691 . 

Louvois, the famous minister-at-war of^'Louis XIV., 
was born at Paris on the 18th of January, 1641. He 
was the son of the well known Le Tellier, an attached 
dependant of Mazarin. During the whole of the 
troivblous time of the Fronde, the cardinal was served 
with zeal and skill by the father of Louvois ; and when 
he again reached the summit of power, he rewarded the 
affection which had displayed itself in adversity by 
high favour and distinction. The father of Louvois was 
supposed by some to have hem secretly a Jesuit; but in 
all probability this belief was solely founded upon his 
possessing the submissive and insinuating cunning which 
marked the followers of Ignatius Loyola. No one, 
however, was better calculated to educate a youth in 
the habits of courtly intrigue ; no one had more suc- 
cessfully pursued the paths of flattery and ser\ility 
during times even of difficulty and danger ; and no one 
could bettef point out where to bow with humble 
defereni^e, and where to resist with cold determination. 
At a very early period Le Tellier began to initiate his 
son into the affairs of state, and laboured to render him 
equally a good minister and a successful courtier he 
taught him habits of business and knowledge of depiil, 
and showed him that no deference was too great, no 
species of submission too extraordinary, towards the 
absolute monarch on whom his fortunes depended. 

As soon as his age i)ermitted, Louvois was introduced 
by his father at the court of Louis ^SIV., and well in- 
structed in the- part he was to play. The young as- 
pirant to official distinction took every means to ingratiate 
himself with the young monarch, who, born nearly at 
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the same period as himself, educated in the same 
times, and passing through the same troubles, had many 
more feelings in common with the son of his minister 
than is usually found between monarch and subject. It 
thus was not difficult ^r Le Tellier to obtain the nomin- 
ation of his son to the survivorship of his own post of 
secretary-at-war ; and having remained for five years 
after the death of Mazarin working in the office of his 
father, Loutois was appointed secretary of state in 
1666, at which time Le Tellier was raised to the dignity 
of chancellor* 

By this time Louis XIV. had become habituated 
to the task of government : under the wise adnojjnis- 
tration of Colbert the finances of the state had recovered 
fVom the dilapidated condition in which Fouquet and 
Mazarin had left them ; and the royal treasury, which 
had long been void, now overflowed with wealth, the 
fruit of wisdom, rqgulaiity, activity, and economy. 
The reputation which Colbert had established had 
long been an object of envy to Le Tellier, and was not 
less BO to his son ; and the first de^ign of the new 
secretary of stale w’as to rival Colbert, it he could not 
supplant him, in tiie afl'cetions of his master ; to em- 
ploy the resources which his wisdom and frugality had 
provided, in those efforts which might, give to him, Lou- 
vois, an ascendency in the councils of the jdng, and to 
thwart the great minister in all those points wjiere his * 
views were at all opposed to the wishes and interests of 
the house of Le TeUier. That Louvois would have pro- 
ceqjd<^(l as he did in almost all instances ; that he would 
ha^e stimulated Louis to war, when peace was the 
better policy of France ; that he would have persecuted 
the protestants, when they ought to have been protected 
and upheld; and that he would have done all those 
acts in which he wks most opposed to Colbert, *whether 
Colbert had ever lived or not, — is very probable : but, 
nevertheless, there was a virulence and^n acrimony in 
the manner of doing them, which showed that jealousy 
and hatred had their share in the motives, and teach us 
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to see personal rivalry as well as individual ambition 
amongst tlie springs of action which carried forward all 
the operations of Louvois. 

Whether the brief war, which took place between 
France and England in the year is to be at- 

tributed to his couns^ or not can hardly be told ; but 
there is little doubt that before he received the absolute 
appointment of secretary-at-war he long exercised all 
the functions of that important office, tAld, with his 
usual haughty and overbearing ambition, resisted the 
authority even of his owm father, in the very office of 
which that father was the head. Nevertheless, the 
war^dius commenced l)eing almost entirely carried on 
by the marine, wliich w'as more immediately under 
the direction of (\dl)ert, did not produce that degree 
of gratilicatioii which the eager mind of the young and 
fierce Louvois must have desired, lie vras at this time 
in his twenty-fifth year ; *sid, ^burning to signalise 
himself in a more extensive sphere, he willingly suf- 
fered a peace to be negotiated with England, pointing 
out to Louis that a more glorious field and a more 
worthy object were open to his views in the claim 
which he had upon the Spanish Netlierlancls. 

No doubt can exist, although the assertion of these 
claims might have suggested itself to the mind of 
Louis as vague and indistinct aspiration, lliat to 
Louvoi^ w'as owing the first project reduced to a 
tangible shape for pursuing the alleged rights of Lo%is 
by force of arms, at a pcTiod when Spain was un- 
prepared to resist the force which France could bnmg 
into the field. Whatever might be the real feelingj^ of 
his heart, Louis affected to experience considerable 
scruples in regard to attacking the Spanish monarchy 
after the treaty of the Pyrenees, and to seizing upon 
territorits in right of his wife of which she had made 
a formal renunciation. His first hesitation was easily 
overcome : thor'* wanted not in France doctors of law 
and learned theologians, ready at the call of the minister 
and the monarch, to prove that the projects of the one 
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and tke wishes of the other were perfectly recon cileahle 
with every principle of justice and religion. Louvois 
found without difficulty a number of persons to relieve 
the conscience of the king of all responsibility regarding 
his own oath or the renunciation of the queen. 

But Louvois found a more formidable obstacle to his 
purposes in the political sagacity of Colbert, and the 
straightforward but keen and powerful sense of Tu- 
renne. Botl^these great men were consulUnl by Louis 
on the subject of the intended proceedings against the 
Netherlands ; and both unanimously exerted their ut- 
most powers to dissuade the king from following the 
counsel of li^ouvois. Colbert laid before the moirarch 
the state of the country at the time : he show'ed him 
what six years of peace had produced ; and he besought 
him earnestly to avoid every temptation to warfare, in 
order to let France proceed in the ])rosperous course 
wherein she had alre^ly advanced so far ; and he ])ro- 
inise<l the monarch, if he would but fly the fake and 
fatal seductions of military ambition^ to render him the 
ricliest and most ]W)werful king that evt^ reigned over 
a happy and abundant land, 'rurenne ^on the other 
hand, urged upon the attention of the monarch that 
France was already an object of jealousy to many of 
the neighbouring states, and that any ambitious attack 
wliich w’ould bring his dominions immcdiyjely in con- 
tact with (rcnnany on the one side and Holland on 
the other would instantly aw'aken^ the apprehensions of 
those countries, and that a league might be formed 
agajnst France which would add to the forces of the 
pro^’ince he was about to assail those of several other 
states then friendly to France. He sliowed to Louis 
that by extending his frontier he only multiplied his 
enemies ; and he declared that, however just might 
be his sovereign's claim, he would be the last ilb advise 
him to pursue it when he felt sure tliat it was likely 
to be ruinous to the best interests ofi» France, both 
external and internal. 

That Colbert should desire peace Louis could very 
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well understand ; for the honour of that minister, the 
success of his favourite plans, and the preservation 
of that system which he had established, depended 
greatly upon the maintenance of external and internal 
tranquillity: but that Turenna, whose harvest was 
in the battle-field, whose first aspirations bad been 
those of a soldier, and all whose habits and interests led 
liim to advocate war, should in the present instance 
raise his voice so strongly in favour df peace, was 
sufficient to make Louis hesitate. He remained for 
some time in suspense, it would seem ; and we are told 
that it was a skilful manoeuvre of Louvois, ^acting upon 
sorn^ of the monarch's weaknesses, through the very 
means which Turenne had placed in his hands, that 
decided the question between peace and war, and 
huriied on Louis into that fatal course which he never 
ceased to pursue through the rest of his life, and which 
brought down ruin and de^ructjion upon his country, 
and long ages of misery and suffering on bis people. 

When Turenne had been required to give in memo- 
rials upon th^ better regulation of the French service, 
he had amongst other things suggested that in time of 
peace regular encampments should be formed, for the 
purpose of keeping up the military spirit and habits of 
the soldiery. This had accordingly been done upon a 
very extensive scale, and with the most beneficial effect; 
and to one of these peaceful camps Louvois led the mo- 
narch for the purpose, as he said, of showing the happy 
results of I’urenne’s system, but in reality with a view 
of thwarting Turenne's best views. The pomp, the,pa- 
geantry, and the military display, caught the splendgur- 
loving eyes of Louis : the counsels of Colbert, the 
warnings of Turenne, weie equally forgotten ; and war 
was determined on when peace was absolutely necessary 
to the {fi'osperity of France. I'he orders of the monarch 
were given; and his determination having once been 
taken and pukUcly announced, Colbert and Turenne 
united to do every thing in their power in order to 
secure an advantageous result to those schemes which 
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they had opposed while opposition was likely to be 
available. 

It was now that the splendid talents of Louvois for 
the first time fully displayed themselves ; and the great 
genius which he show^ed for the administration of an 
army^ as well aS the extraordinary powers which he 
brought to bear upon the supply of every sort of re- 
quisite for an extensive campaign^ carried on by se- 
veral large bodies of men^ in some degree justified the 
eagerness which he evinced to employ in the service of 
the king those great abilities with which nature had 
endowed him. On every point of the frontier vast 
magazines Vere established^ and supplied with ^the 
means of extending themselves^ by branches, into the 
country about to be invaded. Wherever the king led 
his forces provisions of every kind were found ready : 
the marches of the troops and their quarters were all 
prepared and regulated in ^ way which, until the time 
of Louvois, had neve? been practised ; and the great 
facilities which were thus afforded to the military pro- 
ceedings of Louis and his generals insured rapid success 
to a campaign conducted under the eye^of Turenne. 
The most successful, the most advantageous, and the 
most easy military expedition which the history of 
modern warfare could then display, was that which 
Louis XIV. carried on against Flanders in the year 
1 () 6 ' 7 * Colbert supplied the means in Abundance ; 
Louvois distributed them with skill and judgment; 
Louis animated his soldiers by his presence, and Tu- 
renne directed their efforts with consummate military 
ahihly. As we have shown before, in the life of Col- 
bert^ an extraordinary number of fortified cities, and a 
large tract of valuable country, were conquered in less 
tlian three months ; and Louis returned to Paris after a 
campaign glorious and advantageous, but whiah had 
done one vast evil to France, — that of confirming her 
monarch in a taste for military glory, ^ 

Had Louvois restrained himself to the sphere of his 
official functions, bad he been contented to show himself 
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a great minister^ and to surpass the expectations which 
any one had conceived of his genius^ that genius would 
have appeared in much brighter colours. But in the 
campaign of Flanders^ as tliroughout tho whole of his 
life^ he showed a presuming and dictatorial spirit/which^ 
though long concealed carefully from the eyfes of the 
king, was irritating to all the inferior officers of the army^ 
and insiipportahle to those of a higher grade. Even 
Turenne himself^ the greatest master of his^rt in Europe, 
could not escape from the intrusive impertinence of 
Louvois ; who souglit to direct the proceedings of the 
general under the very eyes of the king. Turenne, 
moderate by natuie, bore for some time tflie insolence 
of the upstart minister with patience and contempt ; 
hut al length tAeii the temper of Turtiino gave way, 
and Ite oj»only treated Louvois witli that scorn and 
reprehension which his presumption merited. The 
pride of tlie son of ,Le "i'ell^er was of the most irritable 
and vengeful nature ; and, not (firing to assail Turenne 
openly in the mind of his master, he determined to 
raise up against him a rival, who might share, if not 
eclipse, his nf.litary glory. Tliat rival was C’onde, who 
since his restoration to his native country, by the treaty 
of the Pyrenees, had lived in profound retirement, 
avoiding all those intrigues from which he had suffered 
so bitterly during the earlier years of his lif*. With 
him Louvots opened a communication immediately after 
tlic campaign in Flanders ; and we are led to believe 
that he gitve (’ondt? to understand that any brilliant 
scheme suggested by liimself, for some new military 
attempt, would be followed bv his being intrusted ?vitli 
the execution thereof. 

Though Coiule liad disdained to make use of either 
solicitations or intrigues, for the purpose of obtaining 
that cominand in il'c* king's armies to which his rank, 
his genius, and his renown gave him a right to aspire, 
but from whi^jli he had been justly excluded by the 
consequences of his own rebellion, he had not the 
less beheld with pain the fresh glory acquired by 
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Tureune^ of whom^ indeed, he was not jealous, though 
})e might he envious of the advantages he possessed. 
He eagerly, therefore, seized the hint of Louvois ; and 
his fertile mind was not long in discovering an en- 
terprise as brilliant as expedition to Flanders, likely 
to be less costly and to be fully as easy. We have 
already noticed the conquest of Francbe Comte, which 
district was constantly under the eyes of Conde as go- 
vernor of Burgundy, who knew all its resources and 
its weaknesses, and could point out at once the means by 
which he proposed to annex it to that territory of which 
it seemed geographically to form a necessary part. 

This enferprise was suggested by him to Loiy^ois, 
in the early part of the year l667, and eagerly fixed 
upon by the minister as the means of restoring Conde to 
the service of his master, of mortifying Turenne, and 
of distinguishing himself. In the first instance, while 
troops were collecting ^in Burgundy for the invasion of 
Franchc Comte, the war of corruption was carried on by 
Louvois amongst its magistrates and its rulers : a num- 
ber were found ready to sell themselves at a low price, 
and a sufficient body were bought to di ‘ iSc the country 
into factions, and render it an easy prey. In the midst 
of winter Conde set out at the hi ad of an army of 
20,000 men, and pouring straight into the heart of 
Franche Conit^*, laid siege to Besanyon, wbjch fell with 
scarcely the resistance of a day. Salins was also^taken ; ■ 
and Louvois, who had hurried ^rward in person to 
sustain the prince by every means in his power, pro- 
ceeded in haste to Dijon, where Louis XIV. had just 
arrived. The minister now, in accordance witli a plan 
concerted with Con<le, informed the monarch of the 
fall of those two cities, bc*seeching him to advance in 
jierson and lay siege to Dole. That town surrendered 
after a few days’ siege ; and in less than thrt^ weeks 
from the commencement of the invasion the whole of 
the county had been subdued. ^ 

Negotiations, forced upon Louis by the triple alliance, 
succeeded, and a peace was concluded under the media- 
VOL. HI. u 
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lion of several foreign powers ; amongst which Holland 
distinguished itself less by skilful diplomacy than by 
tlie haughty and overbearing tone which its ambassador 
thought fit to employ towards the French monarch. 
Franche Comtf? was surrenderee^ as a peace offering: 
but the designs of Louis^ under the skilful prompting of 
Louvois^ were extending themselves every day ; and his 
determination of attacking Holland soon began to make 
itself manifest to all the surrounding nations. Louvois 
found means, however, to quiet their apprehensions wdth 
regard to themselves, and to lull them into a state of 
apathy respecting Holland ; and as soon as he perceived 
that nothing was to be apprehended from Sl[)ain or the 
ornpiro, he commenced his military ])reparations, pursu- 
ing the same system which he had done in regard to 
FJiUidcrs. He was most anxious to push liis magazines 
as far forward as jiossihle before w'ar w^as actually de- 
clared ; and for that purposf lie entered into a treaty 
both with the bishop of Munster and the elector of 
(^lognc. The latter, with some difficulty and at a 
great expense of money, ^was induced to grant two 
towns upon die very frontiers of Ilollaiid as French 
depots ; and here, with his usual prudence and fore- 
sight, Louvois established those magazines which en- 
abled Louis XIV. to march forw^ard to the conquest of 
Holland as if advancing on a party of pleasure. 

• 'J'he operations in tliat country have been already de- 
tailed as far as is necessary ; and it only remains for me 
to mark the* share which Louvois took therein. Coiuk' 
and 'I'ureniie vied with each other, under the eyes of 
the king ; and Louvois, all activity and diligence, was 
constantly wdtli one or other of the armies, assuring Kiin- 
sclf with his owm eyes that nothing was wanting to the 
supply of each ; and that no deficiency which could he 
attributed to him existed to impede the progress of his 
sovereign’s arms. The extraordinary and enterprising 
diligence whicl^ he displayed gave occasion to a report, 
for which there seems to have been no foundation, that 
Louvois himself preceded in disguise the army of the 
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king, and bought from the Dutch the very stores and 
ammunition whicli supplied the force that was advancing 
to conquer the country. That Louvois undertook such 
an unnecessary risk is not only incredible^ but is sus- 
tained by nothing but* rumour. J3ut though we may 
well believe that he himself did not venture into HoL 
land in disguise, which would have subjected him to be 
hung, wherever he was caught ; yet there can be no 
earthly doubts that he did buy, by means of his secret 
agents, a very great part of the stores and ammuni- 
tion which were absolutely necessary ti) the defence of 
IIollaTid, but which were employed by the armies of 
Louis against that country. • 

One of the greatest qualities of a king, one the most 
useful to his people and the most serviceable to his own 
reputation, is the discrimination of talents in other 
men, and the just appreciation of their services. Such 
also was one of iIk' yrinciiial features in the mind of 
Louis XIV, ; and the spirit of enterprise, regularity, and 
order whicli distinguished Louvois, raised him every 
day higher and higher in the esteem of his master. 
Nor was tliis the only quality whicli '^attracted the 
king's attention during the campaigns in Flanders and 
in Holland. An eager <lesire of giving information in 
every branch of those sciences which were connected 
with his oihciul station displayed itself in ^11 his pro- 
ceedings ; and he imluccd the famous V a uban t(^ reduce * 
ills s) stem of attack and defence Jo h regular form, and 
commit it to writing, for his instruction. The same 
desij^e showed itself on many other occasions, leading 
hiiri^fn'quently into situations of great peril, for the 
sole purpose of acquiring knowledge. )Vhcn any 
fortiess was attacked, he wras seen in every part of 
the trendies eagerly questioning the engineers : he 
watdieil from the most exposed situations all flic pro- 
ceedings of the army, and he descended into the most 
advanced part of tlie mines when prepai^rd for the work 
of destruction. 

All this was marked and approved by the king; 
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but the influence he thus obtained^ as well as the in- 
formation he thus acquired^ his arrogant vanity led 
him to misuse^ in endeavouring to control those per- 
sons who had made the sciences^ of which he gained 
a superficial knowledge, the stu/ly and occupation of 
their whole lives. In entering Holland^ Louis found 
no forces to oppose him, and but little resistance from 
the numerous strong places which might have been 
held out by native troops for an indefinite length of 
time. More than forty of these fell into his hands with 
very little oj)position ; and it became a question in the 
king’s council what plan was to be pursued in regard 
to tl^em. The ardent and fiery Conde, whose eagle 
glance seemed by intuition to discover in a moment 
the riglit course of jiroceeding, either in a campaign or 
a battle, and the calm and deliberate Turenne, whose 
clear cool judgment and scientific knowledge enabled 
him almost always to work gut lus own plans against 
the most skilful operations of an enemy, united in ad- 
vising Louis to dismantle the greater [)art of the for- 
tresses as he took them, and, holding only the command- 
ing points, to^keep his forces free to act efficiently in 
the field. Louvois, however, opposed himself to this 
judicious advice, and gave to Louis that counsel wdiich 
placed much greater patronage and infiueiice the 
hands of th^e minister-at-war, and at the same time 
• flatteredjthe vanity of the monarch by the retention of 
an immense number of captured cities. 

Louis took the advice of his minister in preference to 
that of the two greatest generals of die age, and for S9me 
time he was flattered by continual success. But ere Ijng, 
he saw the pride and hauglilincss of Louvois, joined to 
the insolent tyranny of his own demands, drive the de- 
pressed people of Holland to that pitch of despair where 
energy and courage l)eeome a necessity. The army of the 
king was within a few leagues of Amsterdam ; disunion 
reigned in the c^uital of the republic ; forces were want- 
ing to oppose the victorious enemy ; and deputies were 
sent to demand neace. Three several times Louvois is 
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reported to have made them return ere he would see 
them ; and then, after treating them with scorn and 
indignity, he proposed to them in his own insolent Ian. * 
guage the imperious demands of his haughty master. 
The Dutch were roifsed to energetic resistance; the 
armies of Louis, reduced by the detachment of large 
garrisons, were unable to crush that resistance at once ; 
the formidable coalition which Turenne had foreseen, 
and which Louvois had contemned, was formed against 
Louis amongst the other sovereigns of Europe ; and the 
French monarch returned to Paris, leaving Conde and 
1'ureiiiie tQ retrieve, as well as they could, the errors 
which h(' had committeil by the advice of his miniilter. 

Shortly after, the imperial armies took the field, 
and Turenne was obliged to separate from Conde, in 
order to make head against the imperialists in the 
east. He did not do so, however, without uttering 
loud com])laints against fiouvois, who left him ex- 
posed to the whole forces of Germany, with a very 
inferior army indeed, while the troops which would 
have ensured him success in his oporat^)ns were con- 
fined in a number of insignificant and untenable places 
in tlie most unhealthy country in Europe. Turenne, 
however, hastened towards Philipsburg, wliich was 
menaced by the imperial forces under Montecuculi, 
demanding from Louvois speedy reinforcements, in^ 
order to enable him to keep the field, both* against 
that great general and the elector of IVandenburg, 
who had taken up arms a second time in opposition to 
Fraice. Louvois, whose haticd of Turenne was of 
thaUtblind and persevering nature which made him 
risk the safety of his country, and even the favour of 
his king, rather than not gratify his malevolence, refused 
or neglected to send the necessary troops ; and Turenne 
was obliged to retreat, leaving the road open for the im- 
perial general to join the prince of Orange, and capture 
Bonne in conjunction with that commander. 

Not content with the negligence or injustice of this 
conduct, Louvois loudly blamed the French marshal 
u 3 
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for the loss of Bonne ; and Tiirenne, in concert with 
Cond^, determined to lay before the king a statement of 
their grievances^ andj pointing out to the monarch the 
evil consequences which had already accrued from the 
misconduct and bad advice of Irouvois^ to beseech his 
majesty to ensure them against his influence for the 
future. How far they had executed their determination 
does not appear when it became sufficiently manifest to 
alarm both Louvois and his father Le Tellier. The 
latter, long skilled in intrigue, negotiation, and persua. 
sion, undertook to mollify the resentment of the two 
generals. He accordingly hastened to sec ^(’onde and 
Turenne * and while he admitted that they were right 
in all their views, that his son had been mistaken, and 
that part of the reverses which Lad occurred were to h' 
attributed to him, he nevertheless endeavoured to show 
that the multitude and difficulty of the affairs in uhieh 
he was engaged had preveitied him from gi’ ' ».g that 
attention to their demands and representations which 
he otherwise would have done ; and that the greater 
part of his ^rrors proceeded rather >m ac^’ cental 
circumstances than from nogligcnee n regard to tlie 
desires'of either, or from any purpose of personally in- 
juring Turenne. In respect to the latter point, Le Tehier 
urged, and with tnith, that J^ouvois had ordered the 
siege of Tvves to be undertaken, for the purpose of 
** causiriE^a diversion in favour of that great general; and 
that althouj^h this scheme had been without the effect 
he desired, the attempt was sufficient to exculpate him 
from any design against tlie reputation of Turenncr 
With Conde, to whom the minister had always shown 
himself well disposed, these arguments were effectual ; 
hut Turenne remained unmoved, and made his formal 
remonstrance to the king: he acknowledged that Louvois 
possessed great talents, zeal, activity, skill, order, and 
perseverance ; and that if he woulil but confine himself 
to the duties ofi his office, he would be a most excellent 
and serwceable minister ; but he accused him of med- 
dling with matters totally out of liis department, and 
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of giving no attention to the demands and represent- 
ations of those who were carrying on the war. Whether 
in the course of this accusation Turenne displayed any ‘ 
undue degree of heat, or whether Louis did not choose ‘ 
to cool the Keal of a ^minister he esteemed by reproof, 
does not appear ; but certain it is, that he paid less 
attention to the remonstrance of Turenne than might 
have been expected. Frightened, however, by the risk 
that he had*run, Louvois changed his conduct towards 
Turenne, taking care for the future to attend to his 
demands, although he more than once endeavoured to 
control hb) movements. A variety of operations then 
took place, in the course of which were cxecutad the 
brutal and horrible ravages committed in the palatinate 
by the Fiench troops under Turenne ; ravages which 
aiisod tlic name of a Frenchman to be execrated in 
that country for many years after the generation which 
suffered by theui had»iias^d a\\ay. The blame of those 
proceedings naturaPy fell upon Turenne ; but those who 
would defend him attr..iute the massacres and pillage 
which took place in that rich and beautiful country to 
ihe strii ordca^ of ^i^uvoi^, and point to all the rest of 
Turenne’s conduct in proof of lus fieing incapable of 
coinniitling such crimes, excej>t uinler the coni mands of 
one whom he \v.ts forced to obey. I'oieed at length to 
recross the Rhine, the French general rciraaied towards 
.'Msace. Rut Louvois seeing the French frontiei»menaceff 
on the side of Lorraine, by an «irmy of 0,000 men, 
dcs})atcned jiressing orders to 'rurenne to seize ujion the 
pauses of Lorraine, {iiid there hold the enemy at bay. 
Tiveiine, however, refused, giving Louvois to under- 
stand that he would comiuct the campaign upon his 
own \iews, and not upon those of a civilian at a distance 
from the spot. Louvois still presseil his orders; and 
Turenne wrote to the king himself, setting *forth his 
purposes and designs, ami once more rt*inonstrating 
strongly against the interference of 4iie minister. In 
the meantime he pursued his own purposes, in spite 
of all opposition, and with an army of 20,000 men 

V 4 
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maintained Alsace against the whole forces of the Em^ 
pire ; harassed them in all their proceedings, defeated 
them in detail, and at length forced them to evacuate 
the country and retreat across the Rhine. 

While such were the proceedings upon the Rhine, 
Louis XIV. had once more invaded Franche Comte ; 
and by the excellent arrangements of Louvois, as well 
as the ready promptitude of Colbert in supplying him 
with the immense funds which he required, the whole 
of that desirable territory was again annexed to France. 
By this time, however, the finances of the state were 
exhausted; all that Colbert had done to yestore the 
prospi^rity of France was undone by the effects of a 
long and ruinous war ; and Louis began to feel most 
painfully that in refusing his attention to that great 
minister, and giving ear to the persuasions of Louvois, 
he had rejected the better counsel and chosen the worse. 
However, about this time, a ionspiracy was detected by 
Louvois and Le Tellier, which, though contemptible in 
itself, served by its exposure, and the punishment of 
the conspirators, to restore any influence which those 
two ministers Vnight have lost by the evils which had 
fallen upon their country in consequence of the advice 
they had given. 

A discontented officer of the name of Traumont 
had been gaiped by the Dutch ; and, seeing that a great 
•part of I the French provinces were in a stale of se- 
vere irritation and discpnterit, in consequence of the new 
imposts with wdiich they were charged, he conceived 
the design of creating an insurrection in Normarvly. 
He communicated his purpose to a young gentleman 
of that province descended from the illustrious house 
of Rohan, but who bad squandered his fortune and 
impaired his credit b/ gross and constant debauchery ; 
and had fit tbe same time given umbrage to the court 
by his turbulent proceedings, and quarrelled with his 
family on accounkof his libertine course of life. Talented, 
handsome, and brave, he still retained some authority 
in Normandy, especially through female influence ; and 
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listening eagerly to the suggestions of Traumont^ he 
hoped to recover his exhausted fortunes^ hy allying him- 
self to the Dutch and the Spaniards. Every thing was 
prepared to give effect to the plans that had been laid^ 
and Traumont had gone down himself into Normandy 
for the purpose of directing the meditated insurrection, 
when a woman of rank, the mistress of his nephew, 
who was implicated in the transaction, suffered the 
secret to esdkpe her, and it soon reached the ears of 
Louvois. Traumont and the chevalier de Rohan were 
immediately arrested, but the former shot himself ere 
he was renj^^^^ Rouen ; and after his death, no 
witnesses existing against the latter, he might ha^ es- 
caped punishment. One of his judges, however, named 
Bezons — a name for ever infamous — drew from him, 
by promises of pardon, a confession of his error, on 
which he was condemned and executed without mercy. 

During the whole aourst of the campaigns which fol- 
lowed the outbreaking of the war with Holland, Louvois 
had applied himself to perfect the discipline of the French 
armies ; and a severe and iron rule was introduced by 
the famous officer Martinet, which gainea for his name 
the unenvied and unmerited distinction of being applied 
ever afterwards to a military tyrant. Louvois himself 
shoived on all occasions that haughty severity which 
might be expected from his character ; aii'i an instance 
of his rigid and unjust sternness, which took place about* 
this time, tended to render him ^odious ii^ the French 
service. A gallant officer of the name of Dupas had 
bee^ entrusted with the government of Naerden, which 
wasj[)esieged in 1^73 by the prince of Orange. He 
held out for four days, though the place was scarcely 
defensible, and only surrendered after having sustained 
an assault of five hours, witliout the hope ef succour 
from without. It appears that by some old rdle of the 
service, the governors of fortresses were bound to sustain 
three assaults before they surrendered ;#and Louis XIV., 
hy the advice of Louvois, condemned the unfortunate 
Dupas to he drawn into the town of Utrecht with a 
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shovel in his hand^ and to have his sword broken in the 
market-place. Insulted and injured, Dupas marked his 
time, volunteered on an occasion wnere an extraordi. 
nary display of courage might make itself remarked, 
and was killed at the siege of Gr^ve, showing from the 
first his determination never to return alive. 

His death probably had but little effect upon the hard- 
hearted and arrogant Louvois ; and the fall of Turenne 
himself, which occurred the year after that 6f Dupas, and 
which was a loss to the whole nation, was only a relief to 
the minister. He is even accused, as well as his brother 
the archbishop of llheims, of indecently testifying un- 
disgijised satisfaction at the death of a man for whom 
all France was in tears. After the decease of Turenne, 
Conde seemed to he the Avhole hope of France; and 
Louvois, no longer blinded by his hatred of the former 
gallant officer, reinforced considerably the army which 
he had commanded in oppe^itiop to Montecuculi, re- 
questing the prince to put himself at its head. Conde 
speedily obliged the German forces to cross the Rhine ; 
and while the king in person, accompanied by Louvois 
and Vauban, Aiade himself master of several towns in 
Belgium, Conde carried the war into the enemies’ coun- 
try, and delivered France from the presence of her 
enemies. The constant slate of preparation in w hich 
the skill of^Louvois kept the commissariat facilitated 
•'every operation of Louis; and to that may doubtless l)c 
as much attributed hy* great success, as to the skill of 
the generals -who commanded under him. In the siege of 
Valenciennes, the schemes of Louvois were again opposed 
to those of a master in the art of w^ar ; and he sustjpned 
a contrary opiinon to that of Vauban. In this instance he 
was supported by five French marshals, but Louis was 
wise enough tofollov/thc directions of the greatest engineer 
of the ago ; and the w orks of Valenciennes were attacked 
and taken in open day. A number of other towns, (iherit, 
St. Oraer, and Cppibray, were added to the conquests of 
France ; but although she acquired much glory by the 
gallant manner in which she sustained herself against 
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the formidable coalition by which she was attacked^ and 
gained daily some fresh advantage over her enemies^ 
yet the exhausted state of her financesj and the mur- * 
murs of her people against the severe imposts under 
which they lahouredf induced Louis sincerely to seek 
for peace. Louvois did all that he could to prolong the 
war ; but strong necessity seconded the earnest and re- 
peated remonstrances of Colbert, and the treaty of Nime- 
gucn restore! a certain degree of tranquillity to Europe. 

If the resources of Louis were exhausted by the long 
and severe struggle which followed his attack upon 
Holland, ^le other monarchs of Europe were not less 
weary of war ; nor were their subjects less desimus of 
peace than his. The treaty of Niinegucn, therefore, left 
France in possession of many rich provinces as the 
fruit of Louis’s efforts ; and Louvois had the satisfaction 
of seeing the counsels he had given, however detrimental 
to France iti a reasouabk* point of view% productive of 
that false and unsubstantial success which is usually 
looked upon as glory. Standing high, therefore, in the 
favour of his master, he feaiod nothing ^)ut the rivalry 
of (’olbert, whose more vast and rouijirehensivc* mind 
still found that degree of sup])Ort i»i the better qualities of 
Louis XIV., which enabled him to maintain his ground 
against the influence which l^ouvois had founded on the 
monarch's weaknesses. * 

Colbert had be(’n the friend and counsellw of the 
beautiful and unhappy La Vallvre ; but although that 
tvas an age in which the royal favour was but too 
often affected by the will of wtunan, Colbert had never 
dejv^nded upon the smiles of the first and ])urest of 
Louis's concubines. Louvois, however, attached himself 
strongly to her successful rival, the bold, harsh Mon- 
tespan ; and in all the intrigues and changes uf the court 
we find his name joined with the party ^ich she 
headed. Even at that early period, when her connec- 
tion with the monarch was yet covewKl by the thin veil 
of out^vard decency, we find Louvois acting with the 
rising favourite in the disgraceful proceedings regarding 
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the count de Lauzun. That unfortunate nobleman, after 
having for several years enjoyed the favour of the king 
in a very high degree, had engaged the affection of the 
monarch’s first cousin, the duchess of Montpensier, com- 
monly called Mademoiselle ; and Employing all his own 
influence over the king’s mind, and the interest of a host 
of noble friends, he had obtained permission publicly to 
wed the princess, whose love he had obtained. Several 
branches of the royal family, however, even after the 
permission had been granted, joined together to oppose 
the marriage; and madame de Montespan, together 
with Louvois, joined themselves strongly to the adver- 
sariesr of the count. By their representations and 
suggestions, Louis was induced weakly to withdraw the 
sanction he had given, to forbid the marriage, and to 
treat coldly the man he had injured. The count de 
Lauzun is said in the heat of passion to have forgotten 
the respect he owed his sovereign ^ but Louis, who was 
not vindictive, easily pardoned that offence, and it was 
not till he raised his voice against Louvois, that any seve- 
rity followed tl^e indiscretion of the disappointed noble. 
The arrogant and revengeful minister, however, and the 
proud and daring mistress, were assailed somewhat in- 
temperately by the count de Lauzun and his friends; 
and wliile Lauzun was arrested and subjected to a ten 
years’ imprisonment, the marshal duke of Luxembourg, 
bne of hir; most zealous supporters, was marked by the 
eye of Louvois for futvre persecution. 

The opportunity was not long ere it presented itself ; 
and although Voltaire has not remarked the first cause of 
Louvois* hatred to the duke of Luxembourg, yet his*^ic- 
count of the events in which that hatred displayed itself 
is so concise and accurate that we shall give it very nearly 
in his ownr words, adding merely from an older record 
some of the circumstances which he has omitted. Two 
Italians, one of whom was named Exili, had laboured 
long, in conjunctirn with a German called Glaser, in 
search of the philosopher s stone. The two Italians 
thus lost the little that they possessed ; and endeavouring 
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by crime to repair the eft'ects of their folly, they pro- 
ceeded to the secret sale of poisons. The custom of 
oral confession brought to the ears of the grand peni- 
tentiary of Paris the fact that several persons had died 
by poison ; and he foynd himself called upon to give 
information thereof to the government. Other circum- 
stances pointed suspicion to the two Italians, and they 
were arrested and cast into the Bastflle, where one of 
them soon ditd. The other, called Exili, could not be 
convicted, but was still detained. Some short time 
afterwards, a young officer named St. Croix was arrested 
at the solicitation of the * civil lieutenant d*Aubrai, in 
consequence of an intrigue with his daughter, the^wife 
of the marquis of Briiivilliers, and was unfortunately 
confined in the same room Avitli the Italian. Exili 
heard the story of St. Ooix, and by his intervention 
opened a communication with the young marchioness, 
a woman of violent p^sior^, who instantly took advan- 
tage of the criminal knowledge of Exili, to avenge 
herself upon those who had checked her intercourse 
with St. Croix. Her father, her two brothers, and her 
sister, all died by poison ; and the criin# having been 
discovered and proved, she was publicly executed, and 
her body burnt. 

This example, however, did not ch ter others from 
following in the same course of cowardly cryne. Three 
persons, a priest named Le Sage, and two otheiip called " 
La Voisin and La Vigoureux, practised ugon the cre- 
dulity of the Parisians in the character of sorcerers, 
and, to the evil- disposed, supplied the fearful means of 
ridding themselves of enemies or too long-lived friends. 
The deaths by poison became frequent ; the cases of 
suspicion many ; and some energetic measures became 
necessary to guard against a means of assassination so 
subtle, and so easily concealed. Although cerUfinly not 
within his official sphere, this subject was eagerly taken 
up by Louvois ; but it was remarked tjyit a great many 

* Voltaire writes civil Ijciitenant; but Auvigny and others call him the 
criminal heuteiiaiil. 
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persons accused or suspected of trafficking with Le Sage 
and his companions were those who^ on various oc- 
casionsj had dared to raise their voice against the mi. 
nister. A special tribun ah called the chambre ardente^ 
was appointed to sit at the arsei\al for the purpose of 
investigating this fearful affair alone ; and a number of 
the higliest persons in Paris, both by rank and talent, 
were cited to appear before this court. Amongst others, 
two nieces of cardinal Mazarin were cited-*-the duchess 
of Bouillon, and the countess of Soissons, mother of the 
famous prince Kugene. The duchess of Bouillon was 
merely commanded to appear j)ersonally, and was only 
acciis^ed of a ridiculous sort of curiosity, ordinary enough 
at that time, hut which was never within the cognis- 
ance of justice. 

The old habits of consulting diviners, drawing horo- 
scopes, and seeking charms to make oneself beloved, 
existed still amongst the peopje, a^id even amongst the 
greatest of the land. At the birth of Louis XIV., an 
astrologer named Morin had been brought into the 
very chamber of the quecn-inother, to draw the horo- 
scope of the li^ir to the crown. Even the regent duke 
of Orleans was not a little interested in that sjn'cies of 
quackery which seduced all antiquity ; and not the phi- 
losophy of the famous count of Boulaitivilliers himself 
could cure Jnm of entertaining this chimera. Jt was 
•very ex^psahle, then, in the duchess of Bouillon, and in 
all tlie ladies w'lio yielded to the same weakness, ^'hc 
priest Le Sage, La Voisin, and La \'igorcux, had created 
for themselves a considerable revenue out of the cari- 
osity of the ignorant, who were in great numbers. 
They foretold the future ; they caused the devil to 
appear ; and if they had kept to that, there would have 
been nothing hut ehsurdity, both in them and in the 
vhamhrcMrdenie, The duchtss of Bouillon had nothing 
to reproach heiself with but the idle curiosity of seek- 
ing to knoTv the future ; and exjiected, perhaps, at first 
some little favour at the hands of a monarch who had so 
long owned the guidance of her uncle, and had shown 
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some degree of tenderness bodi for herself and for her 
sister. She was an enemy, however, of Louvois ; and that 
minister was determined to mortify her if he could not 
effect her downfall. The proceedings against her were 
continued before the^ chambre ardente, and she was 
forced to appear and submit to interrogation ; but when 
she did appear, she was surrounded by a multitude of 
the most distinguished and powerful nobles of France ; 
and it very soon became evident that there was no just 
ground whatsoever for any criminal accusation against 
her. 'fhe interrogatory turned almost entirely upon ques- 
tions equally pitiful and absurd ; and it terminated with 
a severe aitswer made by the duchess to La Reyiye, a 
councillor of state, who had bet'ii appointed one of the 
judges of that court, and was foolish enough to ask 
niadame de Bouillon if she bad really seen the devil. 
She instantly replied that she saw him at that moment, 
that lie was very ugly and fjpghtful, and that he was dis- 
guised as a councillor of state. 

No iiior(3 questions were asked, and the duchess was 
acquitted : but the enmity of Louvois paused not there, 
lie rcj)resenled to I^ouis tliat the inaru tf in which the 
(luch(‘ss liad appeared before the dmmhrv ardenfe, 
and the brilliant train which she ha(] brought with her, 
was an insult to his authority; and though found inno- 
cent by her judges, she was onlered to (|uj^ Paris for 
having taken the best means of making that inpocence ’ 
available. The accusation against^ the countess of Sois- 
sons was more serious and better supported ; and Louis 
notified to her, tliat if she felt herself culpable he ad- 
vised her to retire from France before her guilt was 
legalTJr proved, as neither his former partiality for her 
house, nor her alliance with the royal family, would 
shield her from tlie sword of justice. She replied, that 
she was perfectly innocent, but that she did not choose 
to be iiiterrogat(?il by a court of justice ; and she ulti- 
mately fled from France, misfoituiu; pursuing her 
footsteps, and affecting not ^ily herself, but those who 
befriended her also. 
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The most important perscmage, however, who was 
cited before this extraordinary tribunal, and who in 
a former age would undoubtedly have fallen a sacn- 
iice to the enmity of diose who called him there, was 
Fran 9 ois Henri de Montmorenci^^duke of Luxembourg, 
marshal of France; ilnd the proceedings against him 
were carried on with a degree of virulence which 
caused Louvois to be strongly suspected, not only of 
urging on the court, but of prompting thc^ witnesses. It 
appeared, indeed, that one of the duke's men of business, 
named Bonard, having lost some important papers be. 
longing to his master, had the weakness to consult the 
pric^ Le Sage, for the purpose of recovering them. 
Le Sage directed him to confess, and to go for nine 
days running to three different churclies, in which he 
was to repeat three particular psalms. In spite of the 
psalms and, the confession, the papers did not make 
their appearance; but it lying ^ discovered tliat they 
were in the hands of a girl named Dupin, Bonard was 
induced by Le Sage to perform, in the name of the 
duke of Luxembourg, a sort of conjuration, for the 
purpose of foifiing Dupin by magical means to restore 
the papers. The girl, liowever, did not restore them ; 
and in order to proceed still more severely against her, 
Bonard obtained from the duke full powers of attorney, 
signed by lymself, Avhich were produced in court. Be- 
•' tween the body of the document and the signature, how- 
ever, were found two Hues, by which the marshal in good 
set form macie himsel}’ over to the devil. It so happened, 
fortunately for him, that these two lines were in a totally 
different liandwriting from the rest of the instrument, 
which without them was perfectly innocent and perlectly 
rational. But'the prisoner Le Sage being brought forward 
to give evidence against the duke, declared that Luxem- 
bourg made this application to Satan for the purpose 
of destroying the giri Dupin, who would not give up 
the papers. TJie other astrologers corroborated this 
testimony; and added, t^at by his order they had 
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voluntarily proceeded to the J^stille^nnld aurrehdered 
hifp'self ; but this coftfidence in hia own innocence 
did not save .him from the persecution pf Louvois^ 
who had nevea forgotten 'the support which the duke 
had giyeo t^ the count de Lauzun, and who now 
caused him to be placed in a dungeon of the foulest 
description^ only six feet and a half long^ where^ after 
his first interrogatory^ he was left for five weeks^ with- 
out the trial* being proceeded in. Debarred the use of 
materials for wntibg^ the duke demanded permission of 
his gaolers to send a letter of complaint to Louvois^ on 
the cruel injustice of protracting the trial"; but the 
means were refused him^ though the request was com- 
municated to the minister. At length, he was again 
brought before the coftrt^ ind he was asked if he had 
not given bottles of poisoned wine^ in order to kill the 
brother of Dupin, and a mistress whom that brother 
kept in Paris ; and in the end they confron|ed with him 
Le Sage and some other witnesses, who accused him of 
having endeavoured, by sorcery, to destroy several per- 
sons, whom they named. Amongst other things with 
which he was charged, was, that he had entered into a 
compact with the devil, to bring about a m^age be- 
tween his son and the daughter of Louvois. mt, on 
hearing this accusation, the duke itplied, lobking back 
indignantly to his own ancestors and those of the mi- 
nistei* When Matthew of Montmorenci married the 
widovASif Louis de Gros he did not address himself to 
the devil, but to the States-G^neral, which declared, 
that to gain for the king, then a minor, the support of 
Montmorenci, this marriage ought to take place. « 

During fourteen months the trial was protracted, and 
the confinement of his dungeon had nearly terminated 
the life of the duke of Luxembourg, wHB fell ill in the 
midst of the proceedings. Nothing, however, could ul- 
timately be proved against him, except that he had once 
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seen the priest Le Sage^ and had the weakness to zxk 
him to draw the horoscopes of various persons, for the 
satisfaction of an idle curiosity. As far as regarded 
him, the trial was left incomplete, no sentence having 
ever been pronounced. But hB was at length set. at 
liberty ; and while the poisoners and their accomplices 
were burnt in the Place de Greve, Luxembouig retired 
for a time to the country, and then re-aupeared at the 
court, where the king never spoke with him upon the 
past, but showed no diminution of favour or esteem. 
Of Louvqis the duke took no notice, but be solicited 
no employment ; and after a time, the conv^.ction of his 
merit as an officer, and his innocence as a man, induced 
Louis once more to put him at the head of his armies, 
where dignified integrity and signal services put those 
enemies to shame who had sought to work tiie downfall 
of an innocent and upright man. 

One of the strongest pfoofs^of the unimpeachable 
integrity and wisdom of Colbert is, that Louvois, during 
the whole course of bis life, could not find or forge an 
accusation against him. It was only when Louis was 
absent from his greater minister that Louvois obtainedfull 
power over his mind ; it was only by using the monarch's 
weaknesses that he could successfully oppose Colbert. 
It would Ik* tedious to point out all that he did^ after 
tile coiicliCion of tlie peace, to irritate and mortify that 
great statesman ; and it may be only necessary to dwell 
upon those, actions tt which he was led for the purpose 
of perpetuating his own influence and gratifying his 
own ambition, as well as for that of opposing the rival 
minister, of whom liis hairetl was not less than his 
jealousy. 

llie time of peace was, to Louvois, a time of in- 
activity; 'and danger. He feared that his services should 
be forgotten, his talents overlooked; and he scarcely 
suffered France to obtain a moment’s repose ere he 
laboured assidti^usly to give cause for the surround- 
ing nations once more to declare war. One of the 
first acts which followed the peace of Ninieguen was 
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the establishment of a commission at Metz^ and an- 
other at Brissac^ for the purpose of inquiring into old 
and Yexatiaus claims upon te^tories ac^’acent to Alsace^ 
and which were asserted •to have been dismembered 
from that province. A^thousand acts of injustice re- 
sulted from these commissions^ which threw the whole 
German empire into commotion. But the long and 
desolating war which had so lately afflicted Europe, 
terrified the ^rmanic body from asserting its just 
rights with vigour, and France remained in possession 
of that which she had so wrongly acquired. 

The next step of Louvois was to attack a city which 
had always been favourable to the enemies of Frante, 
which they had carefully guarded as the key to Alsace 
and Lorraine, and to which the late treaties gave Louis no 
claim whatever. This was the city of Strasbourg, which 
had maintained a sort of tacit independence, as a free 
city, commanding the Rhine 1>y its bridge of boats; for-* 
midable to the contending parties who had lately agitated 
Europe, by its magnificent arsenal and warlike popula- 
tion ; and holding a high station in the con|ideration of 
surrounding states, by the freedom of its institutions, 
its wealth, its commerce, and its industry. During the 
last war, Strasbourg ha<] affected to hold an armed 
neutrality ; but forming, as it really did, a part of the 
(remianic confederation, it had of course %iown a 
degree of favour toward the enemies of France which 
neither Louis nor bis minister was^likely to» forgive ; 
and it would seem that, from the very moment peace 
was signed, Louvois had determined upon the scandal- 
ous infraction of all good faith which he afterwards 
executed in the attack upon Strasbourg. His first pro- 
ceedings were to gain, by every means of corrup- 
tion and bribery, a number of the principal p^sons 
in the town, and a great part of the magistrates of the 
city. The bishop was already in the interest of France, 
and by his means many influential citizenf^were brought 
over. 

Nevertheless, the attempt to obtain possession of the 
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place was by no means without difficulty or danger. The 
great bulk of the inhabitants were German in all their 
feelings and connections : the whole of the Germanic 
confederation was interested in preventing that city Adi- 
ing into the hands of France, 'it was strongly fortified^ 
well garrisoned and provided ; and while no chance ex- 
isted of obtaining a voluntary surrender of its iVeedom, a 
thousand obstacles still lay in the way of ^imy violent at. 
tempt upon itsliberties. All these considerations, however, 
did not deter Louvois, whose precautions and arrange- 
ments in regard to the capture of Strasbourg, which was 
left entirely to his own skill, display his sagacity, energy, 
anh administrative talent, more than perhaps any of 
his former acts, which are generally found complicated 
with thost! of others. At the conclusion of the treaty 
of Nimeguen, a part of the French forces, which had 
defended Alsace and Lorraine against the imperialists, 
were withdrawn with great pomp and ostentation, as if 
France, perfectly determined upon maintaining peace, 
proposed to reduce all her military establishments. Never, 
theless a gre^t number of soldiers, far greater indeed than 
was necessary to garrison the conquered towns, remained 
in those provinces, and were employed in slowly repairing 
the fortifications. They were disposed, however, in such 
a manner that, without depriving any fortress of its re- 
gular gari'ison, these detached bodies could form their 
junction at a particular point, on a few days’ notice, and 
that point was in the*immediate vicinity of Strasbourg. An 
army of 14,000 men was thus held in readiness to seize 
a favourable opportunity ; and while waiting the 'event, 
instead of supplying the forces by means of magazines, 
which might have excited suspicion, Louvois caused 
provisions to be conveyed to them by small portions at 
a timq, covering his measures in this respect by the pre- 
tence of sending arms and ammunition to the fortresses. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions, some degree of 
jealousy was 'Excited, and, to meet it, the minister 
spread the report that France intended to detach a force 
into Savoy, which lulled the fears of the neighbouring 
states till all his preparations were completed. 
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At lengthy un die 28th of September^ 1681^ Louvds 
set out from Paris, accompanied by a number of young 
officers, but no troops ; and, travelling night and day, 
while the forces already prepared were concentrating japon 
Brissac, he arrived at that town just as their junction 
was ejected, and immediately detached a body of picked 
men, who, with scarcely any resistance, made themselves 
masters of the different forts and outworks by which the 
city of Strasbourg was defended. In the meantime, 
he himself followed the baron de Monclar, who, witli 
12,000 men, approached the gates of the town, and 
threatened instantly to attack it if the inhabitants 
refused to surrender. The bishop and the magis. 
trates, already gained by the money or the intrigues of 
France, took advantage of the consternation of the 
people, and persuaded all classes that nothing could 
save the town but an immediate treaty with Louis. 
I'liis was accordingly %ntel%d into with Louvois, who 
was already at the gates ; and, taking but the feeble 
assurance of a politician’s promises for their mainte> 
nance in various privileges, they surrendered to the 
arras of France, and received a garrison of French 
troops. 

One successful aggression is always followed by 
another ; and while Louis was plundering the empire 
on the one hand, he demanded the town of Alost from 
the Spaniards on the other, which would have carried his 
power to the very gates of Ghent and of Brussels ; and 
upon a denial of liis right on this point, he blockaded the 
city of Luxembourg, which affected the safety both of 
Flanders and Holland. In the meantime, jealous of 
the re-establishmcnt of the French marine by Colbert 
and his son, Louvois employed Vauban and a number 
of other skilful engineers in fortifying strongtv^ the 
principal towns which had fallen into the power o^rance. 
This was a much more ju^fiable manner of carrying on 
his rivalry than that which he pursueded the same time 
in the intrigues of the court. We have already noticed 
in the life of Colbert all the pangs which Louvois 
X 3 
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inflicted upon him^ by hurrying forward the king from 
one unjust and cruel step to another against hia pro. 
testant subjects ; and we must not pause upon the many 
rumours which attributed to the minister-at-war secret 
machinations^ of the most base and ungenerous character^ 
against die great and virtuous man whom he strove to 
supplant. It is sufficiently proved^ however^ that to 
ruin him^ was the great occupation of Louvois during 
the years of unstable peace which succeeded the treaty 
of Nimeguen; at least if we may believe all contem. 
porary reports. But death removed Colbert from his 
path in the year l683; and Louis^ wbo esteemed 
Lorvois’ great talents^ and shut his eyes to his evil 
qualities^ almost immediately appointed him to one of 
the posts held by his dead rivals — tliat of superinten- 
dent of public buildings. 

No longer opposed by so strong an advocate of peace 
as Colbert, Louvois procee^d ik his aggressions upon 
foreign states with more activity than ever, well assured 
that, whatever might be the result, his object would be 
answered, eidier by driving other countries to declare 
war, or by aggrandising his master at their expense. 
The policy of Louvois well accorded with Louis’s own 
views ; and, while he took possession of several towns 
in Flanders, attacked and captured Luxembourg, and 
seized up«n and dismantled Treves, he pretended that 
he waa solely fulfilling the treaty of Nimeguen, at the 
very niomqpt that li£ was infringing all its provisions* 
It was in vain that other states remonstrated ; it was 
in vain that they threatened : Louis went on from ex- 
action to exaction, and from aggression to aggressioia. All 
the measures of Louvois were successful ; and the em- 
barrassments of the empire, the designs of the prince 
of Orange upon ti^e throne of England, and the total 
exhaus^lion of Spain, prevented any vigorous measures 
from being taken in opposition ; so that dmost every re- 
monstrance aniL every treaty ended by France being 
confirmed in the usurpations she had made. 

Petermined at length by the very reluctance of his ene- 
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mies to begin the war himself^ nothing was wanting to 
Louis but a pretext, which, from the mild and timid re^ 
aignation of his enemies^ he had some difficulty in dis-- 
covering. The death of the elector of Cologne, however, 
and also the death ol» the elector palatine, at length 
afforded him an assignable motive; and while the 
princes of Europe, seeing too late how his continual 
aggressions were likely to end, leagued together at 
Augsburg for* the purpose of enforcing the treaties of 
Munster and Nimeguen, he caused his troops to march 
towards the Rhine, and, with more than 400,000 men 
in arms, pi^pared once more to call the united forces of 
all Europe upon France. Heidelburg and Maygnce, 
Manheim, Spires, Treves, Worms, and many other 
cities of the Rhine, were captured with scarcely an 
effort. The French armies overran the whole palatinate ; 
and an order was received by the generals ^ere com- 
manding, signed by vtlie «ninister himself, to reduce 
every thing to ashes in the country through which they 
passed. The horrors that were now committed exceed 
all description. One of the finest countries in Europe 
was reduced to the condition of a deseA ; and all the 
neighbouring states, indignant at sucli a barbarous pro- 
ceeding, prepared to make more vigorous efforts to 
punish one whose cruelty was equal to his ambi- 
tion. Neither Louis nor his minister fearejj the coali^- 
tion against them : the one, now given up » to his * 
pleasures, no longer examining 4he operations of his 
armies with bis own eyes, had been taught to believe 
thaU nothing could resist his power ; and the other, 
who<'f interest it was to keep France in a state of con- 
tinual warfare, doubted not to obtain a sufficient por. 
tioii of success to administer the necessary quantity of 
gratification to the vanity of his master, ancL to main, 
tain his own station in the king’s favour and^'ouncils. 
It is true that he had forgotten no measure of precau- 
tion to insure to France every adv^tage in her ex- 
ternal operations, and to secure her against any attack 
upon her own territories. He had visited, inspected, 

X 4 
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and prepmd t!^ foTtre«ses of Almce> Lomiiiie^ and 
Flaoden ; ke had giTen to the armies of the Icing a 
degree of discipline which thej had never before Itnowii ; 
he insured to them suppUes by ^e establishment of 
immense magazines upon every^point where they were 
likely to act ; and he had provided^ by numerona 
academies of cadets^ for a constant succession of well« 
trained officers to connterbalance any loss in that branch 
of the service. Waf was at the same *time dedared 
with Holland and with England^ which had just cast 
off the rule of James II., and was preparing for more 
vigorous efforts under Williun, the persevering enemy 
of (ranee. 

Notwithstanding the first successes of the French 
armsj a change soon took place in the current of for- 
tune. On the 6 th of September, Mayence was re- 
taken by the imperial troops, and shortly after farther 
reverses followed. The city^)f Konne sustained a siege 
of more than three mon^s, but surrendered to the 
Germans after the death of the baron Asfeld ; and in 
June^ 1689^ marshal Humieres, one of the favourites of 
Louvois, wa/ completely defeated at Valcour, on the 
Sambre, by the prince of Waldec. At this pe/ioJ, the 
situation of Louvois was most critical : he was sup- 
ported^ indeed, by the old affection of the king ; but 
almost all tfie great nobility of France, disgusted by his 
* haughty insolence^ viewed him with abhorrence. At 
the same ti^ie, he had lost the support of madame de 
Montespan, who was no longer in favour with the king; 
and the famous Maintenon, who had succeeded to the 
affections of the monarch, the friend of Colbert and the 
bitter enemy of Louvois, was day by day gaining greater 
influence over the mind of Louis. Her voice was not 
silent in opposition to Louvois ; and when the defeat of 
Humie/^ at Valcour, and the surrender of Mayence by 
Uicelles, two creatures of Louvois, were known at the 
court, dl men began to see that the first great change 
in the fortunes of the minister was beginning to take 
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Hiuaieres, whose incapacity was well known^ Lon- 
vois was forced to dismiss. This was, a suffickot 
mortification in itself ; but when the kuii;^ withoBt • 
consuiting him, made choice of his persecuted enemy, 
the duke of Luxemly>urg, to supply the place of cmn. 
mander-in-chief of the armies in Flandm, left vacant 
by the dismissal of his favourite and friend, the disap« 
pointment of Louvois exceeded all bounds, and even 
injured his health. His hatred towards the duke of 
Luxembourg was not unknown to the king, who was aware 
that he could not trust to the upright integrity of his 
minister in this case, as he could have done with Col. 
bert, to act straightforwardly with the general fp the 
good of the state ; and in giving the duke the command 
of his armies in Flanders, he addressed to him these 
remarkable words I promise you to take care that 
Louvois deals fairly with you ; 1 will force him to sacri. 
fice to the good of my sei^ice the hatred which he enter- 
tains towards you. You will correspond direcdy with 
myself. Your letters will not pass by his hands.'* 

This was another great mortification to Louvois, who 
felt that his power over the mind of thdking was gone : 
but tfii most painful circumstances of bis situation pro- 
ceeded in a very considerable degree from the con- • 
sequences of the death of Colbert, who, while he 
existed upon earth, had been the object o,^hi8 greatest * 
hatred and envy. Had that great minister |till beeir 
living—- though he himself prould doubtless have 
been unable to keep the finances of tiSe state from 
faUing into great embarrassments under the weight 
of ^such expensive wars — be would undoubtedly 
have obviated many of the difficulties under which 
the country laboured. He might, indeed, have been 
obliged to devise new imposts, to create ^ew taxes, 
and to burden the people whom it had been hk pride to 
relieve; but there can be little doubt that he would 
havf* found means to prevent the ^puntry from bdng 
reduced to absolute penury, and to enable the monarch 
to carry on or conclude die wars in which the am* 
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bition of others had plundged him^ without hsTiog 
recourse to measures which exposed to all Europe the ex- 
hausted state of his finances. The immense armies, how- 
ever, which Louis now kept on foot required immense 
supplies : the treasury was exhausted ; the same spirit 
of order and economy no longer reigned In the finances ; 
and yet Louis had neither the inclination to make peace 
at all, nor the power to make it on advantageous terms. 
Under these circumstances he commanded tfd the splen- 
did silver plate, wrought upon the designs of the best 
artists in Europe, to be brought from Versailles and 
melted down : a number of princes and nobles followed 
his example, and an immense mass of precious metal 
was thus throw'n into the circulation, which gave tem- 
porary relief to the state. 

About the same time, the duke of Luxembourg defeated 
the prince of Waldec at Fleurus: but the victories of 
Luxembourg were painful to Louvois ; and the haughty 
conduct of the minister towards the duke of Savoy 
afforded an excuse, if it did not act as a cause, both for 
the defection of that prince from the interests of France, 
and for his allLnce with the members of the league of 
Augsburg. Louis, surprised and indignant, looked some- 
what cold upon Louvois, of whose conduct the duke of 
Savoy loudly complained; and madame de Main tenon 
and her friej^ds did not fail to press the proud minister 
eagerly tpw'ards the brink of a precipice over which he 
seemed likely to fall. Although it was a generous trait 
in the character of Louis to guard his mind carefully 
from yielding credit to the representations of any of his 
servants’ enemies, and to distrust every complaint ancyn- 
sinuation which had the slightest appearance of originat- 
ing incabal; yet thefrequentmurmursofhis subjects, the 
outcry of ay Europe, and the difficulties in which he him- 
self was plunged, in consequence of the proceedings or 
counsels of Louvois, were not without effect upon the 
monarch. It is said^ndeecl that Louvois, long accustomed 
to command, and irritated by his first disappointments, 
suffered his haughty and overbearing spirit to appear. 
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even in the presence of Louis, and gave his sovereign the 
strongest proof that many of the accusations which had 
been made against him were correct. It is not im.* 
possible, also, that Louis was fatigued with the ascend- 
ency which he had SUfiered his minister to gain over his 
mind, and had determined to shake off a species of 
influence which had thus become burdensome. The eflects 
of that influence must long have been felt by the king of 
France; he could not but Ire sensible that, by following 
the interested counsels of Louvois, he had placed him- 
self in a situation of danger and difficulty ; he could not 
but be sensible that the atrocious cruelties committed 
by the command of the minister had made the monarch’s 
name odious throughout Europe; he could not but be sen- 
sible that he had lost the love of his people, while he had 
incurred the hatred of every surrounding nation ; he 
could not but be sensible that he had cast away vast 
opportunities of honefidonce to seize, in place of the 
solid gold of peaceful tranquillity, the phantasm trea- 
sures of warlike ambition. And while he contemplated 
what he might have lieen, and what he was, it is not 
improbable that he found the cabalistif word, glory, to 
have lost its power of silencing tin* reproac hes of con- 
science, while the voices of Colbert and Turcniie spoke • 
to him from the grave, and hade him look upon his^ 
ruined country and the world in anns«against him. 
The result of such feelings could not be very fevourabfe 
to him by whose advice all these thii^gs were done. < 
But private motives, also, are said to have joined with 
public considerations in leading Louis to withdraw his 
faiiour from Louvois. That minister, though the secret 
enemy of madamc de Maintenon, had, it is said, been 
the king’s chief confidant in his private marriage with 
that extraordinary woman ; and w^e are toU. also, that 
Louis had pledged himself, when Louvois strongly op- 
posed the unequal alliance, never to make it public. 
The time had now come, however, ^jfihen the ascendency 
of madame de Maintenon over the mind of the king 
was greater tiian that of Louvois. Louis was inclined 
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to make the marriage public; his uDacknowledged wife 
pressed him eagerly to do so ; but his pledge to the 
•minister stood in the way ; and we have reason to be* 
lievfe that Louvois^ in harsh and somewhat insolent lan- 
guage, reminded the king of the paomise he had made. 

Under such circumstances, with exhausted finances, 
with overpowering forces opposed to him in the field, 
with every European prince attributing their league 
against his sovereign to his misconduct, with the whole 
court inimical to him, and the confidence of his master 
gone, nothing could have saved Louvois but a current 
of vast and uninterrupted success. The least, obstacle, 
the le^st defeat, was likely to produce his overthrow ; 
and he felt that his fall must be as tremendous as the 
pinnacle on which he stood had been high. Danger, 
difficulty, anxiety, disappointment, weighed upon his 
spirits and injured his health ; but still he continued to 
struggle, and, for a time, with great«success. The mar^- 
chal de Catinat, in Italy, avenged him upon the duke of 
Savoy, whose towns fell one by one into the hands of 
France, and whose armies were defeated as often as 
they appeared, b Luxembourg went on in his successful 
progress, triumphing over the united powers of Hol- 
land, Spain, and Germany. Mons surrendered to Louis 
himself, even in presence of a hostile army ; and the 
* balance of gjpry and victory was for some time on the 
^de of France. Such a state, however, did not last long; 
the famous prince Eugejne appeared in Italy, and check^ 
the career of tfiie French army in Savoy. William 111. of 
England defeated James II. on the banks of the Boyne; 
and the French auxiliaries ijroved of no avail in Gipp. 
porting the weak monarch on the throne of Great 
Britain. Marlborough appeared in the Low Countries, 
and gave ^e first proofs of his great military genius ; 
and Willi^ himself arriving in HoUdnd took part in a 
general congress, in which all the great powers of 
Europe signed a so]^mn declaration never to make peace 
with Louis, till he had restored all that had been cap. 
tured since the peace of Munster. 

The cloud that threatened Louis himself, completely 
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oversb|(lawed LouTois. The courtiers exerted themselres 
not to Jiose this favourable opportunity of overthrowing the 
obnoxious statesman ; the representations of madame de* 
Maintenon became more earnest and more frequent as she 
saw the best interests of her husband and her sovereign 
endangered by the conduct of her personal enemy ; and 
Louis himselfj mortified and repentant, prepared to 
dismiss from his councils a minister whose advice had 


produced stch lamentable results, whose arrogance had 
left him not a friend, and whose temper had more than 
once been displayed even to the king himself. There 
can be ^little doubt that every thing was prepared 
for his dismissal, and that, while he was taking some 
mineral ivaters for the restoration of his health, agony 
of mind and apprehensions of coming disgrace were 
doing more to injure it than all that the greatest skill of 
man could remedy. On the morning of the 18th of 
July, 1691 , he went, assusual, to transact the business 
of die state with the king. Some declare that he had 
actually received the king’s commands to resign his 
office ; and some, that the discussion between Louis and 


his minister had been carried on in Uuiis of bitterness, 
which left the result as certain as if his dismissal had 


taken place. Others, however, declare that Louvois, • 
humbled by various reverses, had spoken to the king in 
a tone of humility and giief, which touched the 
more generous points in the nature of the monarch, aiAl 
led him even to offer some wprds'of consolation, in « 
order to soothe tlie wounded spirit of lus minister. 1 
am inclined to believe that the latter statement is the 


mqst correct ; for, though the words which Louis XIV. 
addressed to James 11. on the death of Louvois, I 


have lost a good minister, but neither your affairs nor 
mine shall go the worse for it," do not img^ any very 
great regret, yet they would seem to showmat at the 
moment of his death Louis had not fully made up his 
mind to the dismissal of his minj^ter. Certain it is, 
however, that, in that conversation of the 18th of July, 
Louis perceived a sudden change come over the counte- 
nance of Louvois, and, comprehending .that he was 
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taken directed him to go home and obtain it^dical 
adric^. Louvois immediately obeyed, and, on arriving 
%t home, demanded a cup of water, which he drank . 
hia surgeon, La Ligerie, was instantly sent for, and 
attempted to bleed him, but before ithat operation could 
afford him any relief tb'^ spirit was fled. 

Thus died the marquis of Louvois, in the fifty-first year 
of his age: but the suddenness of his death caused a thou- 
sand wild and absurd reports to be spread concerning the 
circumstances which attended it. The report became 
general that he had been poisoned ; and that this was 
not merely a popular rumour is proved by thf fact of 
his soiv having caused a Savoyard servant to be arrested 
on the cliarge of having mixed poison in a jug of water, 
whicii always stood in the minister's cabinet. Plis sur- 
geon, howTver, having opened the body, and declared 
that there Avas a natural cau^‘ for his death, the Savoy- 
ard was set at liberty ; but thii reports of some unfair 
practices against his life were still circulated with all 
the eagerness of ignorance, malevolence, and the love' 
of the marvellous ; and tlie duke of Savoy, madame 
de Maintenon llnd even Louis X IV. himself, were not 
spared by the tongues of the Parisian populace. Wc may 
• well imagine that these reports had no stable founda. 
tion. It was natural that the health of a man of violent 
passions, env^us, haughty, irritable, should give way, 
afthe eiidi of a long ministerial career, under anxiety, 
disappointment^ aiid apprehension. if long labours 
and weighty cares sap the most robust constitution, and 
break down the strongest frame, violence of tempoK, 
unexpected grief, or extraordinary agitation, may w#ll 
he supposed to produce the sudden termination of a life 
that has been spent in great mental and corporal exer- 
tion. The ilisease of Loiivoi.s was, most probably, dis- 
appointmem, acting suddenly upon an enfeebled frame; 
and it mattererl little what great organ Avas affected, 
whether the brain oi^tlic heart gave way under the pres- 
sure ivhich was heavy unto death. 

In person, Louvois was not remarkable, except for the 
haughtiness of his air, and a certain repulsive sternness of 
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countenance^ which was the very opposite to the expres-^ 
sion possessed or assumed by his father Le Tellier. *One 
of the courtiers is reported to have said^ in seeing them * 
come forth together from the cabinet of the king^ 

“ There go the fox wnd the wolf.” Born with great 
genius^ educated in habits of business^ endowed with 
extraordinary activity, possessing rapid perceptions, 
and capable of indefatigable application, Louvois had 
almost all tfte qualities which are necessary to a great 
minister ; and by the exertion of these, in the particular 
department in which he w’as placed, he perfected the 
discipline of the French armies; he made the most im- 
portant improvements that have l)een made in th^ com- 
missariat ; and he devised and executed two glorious 
institutions — the one for supplying well-trained soldiers 
for the defence of the country, the* other for providing 
an honourable asylum for those who had shed their 
blood in that counti^'s defence : 1 allude to the Hotel 
dets Ifimlidefi, and the yteademie das Cadets. In the 
space of rather more than twenty years, he had pro- 
duced the most surjnising change in the armies of 
France, in their organisation, in theii^ equipment, in 
their discipline ; and that change was entirely for the 
lictter. By his counsels, and the result of his plans, • 
the frontiers of France were exieiidetl on every side ; * 
territories of great importance, which haul remained, 
as it Were, detaclied from the c-ountry to wMch the^ 
seemed naturally to belong, and ii^rhicR afjprded easy ac- 
cess for inimical powers into tlie licai t of tlie French 
dominions, were annexed for ever to the crown of his 
sov(y:eign ; and a strung frontier line of well-defended 
fortresses was added to the natural boundaries ol the 
country. 11 is great talents, and his high qualities, 
however, were counterbalaiicetl, as we have (^eavoured 
to sliow', by lamentable defects, and ilcstrucuve weak, 
nesses. "I'hat lie was vain, arrogant, haughty, and 
presumptuous — that he was viiidiijjjve, cruel, and am- 
bitious — appears in all his actions, turning them from 
their just and reasonable course, affecting them in all 
their details, often depriving them of that brilliancy 
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and , power which his genius might have afforded^ 
^ greatly afifecting the immediate^ and utterly changing 
the remote, lesulta. He opposed, thwarted, and in a 
great measure neutralised the schemes and views of one 
of the greatest generals, and of tlfe greatest statesman, 
that the world has ever seen. And wliile he succeeded 
in obtaining territorial aggrandisement for his master, — 
while he improved the armies and raised the military 
glory of his country, he contributed more dkan any man 
to ruin her finances, to retard her commercial progress, 
to check her rising prosperity, to press down her manu. 
facturers and agriculturists, and to^dry up the sources 
of national wealth. He persuaded his sovereign to 
choose war instead of peace ; to choose the glory of 
destruction, instead of the glory of beneficence, ^^en 
he came into power, he found France prosperous, peace- 
ful, and happy ; with all her external relations promis- 
ing continued tranquillity ; with hef resources increasing, 
and taxation diminishing every day. He died, and left 
her with a bankrupt treasury ; a people loaded with im- 
posts ; commeire shackled by a thousand internal re- 
strictions, and by external war ; provinces whose mur- 
murs approached to revolt ; armies upon every frontier, 
and enemies in every neighbouring state. Such was his 
public life ; nor does his private character afford any- 
thing on wW'ch to repose with greater satisfaction. The 
14,000,(y0(W. which he spent upon his house at Meudon 
speak not well, either ft)r his economy or disinterested- 
ness. His haughtiness in the ordinary commerce of 
society would form but an uninteresting topic hew ; 
and to dwell upon his libertine debaucheries wouldr^not 
become this book. 
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